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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


FOR NOVEMBER 1940 


WAGE EARNERS AND THE LOAN SHARK 


THE term ‘‘loan shark’’ has been associated in recent years almost 
entirely with money lenders making loans to wage earners at charges 
higher than the law allows. Various studies of interest charged by 
such lenders have revealed rates ranging as high as 1,350 percent per 
year. 

All of the States have some kind of legislation intended to curb the 
activities of such agencies, but they vary greatly in effectiveness. In 
some jurisdictions the only protection for the borrower is under the 
usury laws; others have statutes regulating small-loan activities, but 
these are largely without effect because of deficiencies in the law or 
inadequate enforcement. A third group of States has been able, 
through well-drawn laws and vigorous enforcement, to reduce to a 
minimum the activities of the loan shark. The business of such 
lenders flourishes in direct proportion to inadequate legislative pro- 
vision and enforcement. 

The wage earners who, of necessity, are the chief patrons of the loan 
sharks are individually at a great disadvantage in their dealings with 
them. Nearly every State has created a special body—usually termed 
the labor department—to look after the welfare of working people. 
Recognizing that the credit needs of wage earners, and the sources 
from which such needs are filled, are a vital factor in the welfare of 
workers, the International Association of Governmental Labor Offi- 
cials at its 1938 meeting appointed a committee to study and report 
on the whole question. The final report of this committee was made 
to the 1940 convention.' 

In its report the committee points out that since the first decade of 
the present century there has been general awareness of the prevalence 
and antisocial character of these lenders’ operations and many States 
have adopted measures to forestall their activities. Penalties for 
usury have been strengthened and certain forms of security outlawed 
in some jurisdictions. Legitimate lending agencies have been created. 

! Report of the special committee (Eugene B. Patton, chairman) of the International Association of 


Governmental Labor Officials on the Enforcement of Laws Against Loan Sharks. The report was prepared 
with the assistance of Rolf Nugent of the Russell Sage Foundation 
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Some States have enacted stringent legislation to cover small loins 
However, in spite of the fact that “substantial progress has been ma...” 
in the prevention of abuses, ‘“‘the loan shark continues to operate on g 
large scale in many areas.”’ 


Interest Rates and Scale of Operations of Loan Sharks 


A study including 1,500 victims of loan sharks in Missouri, in 1938 
indicated that 300 of these had paid $16,128 for the use of $5,848 for 
an average period of about 14 months. Interest rates on individual) 
transactions ranged from 120 to 540 percent a year. An Oklahoma 
study made in the same year, covering 520 loans, showed averave 
annual interest rates ranging from 56 percent on loans of $150 or 
over to 325 percent on those of $10 or less. The investigator found 
that there were some 300 unregulated loan offices in the State in addi- 
tion to many lenders who had no established place of business. The 
findings led him to the conclusion that wage earners and salaric 
workers in Oklahoma were being “‘intolerably exploited.”’ 

A 1940 study of 1,042 loans in South Carolina revealed annual rate: 
ranging from 97 percent on amounts over $50 to 463 percent on those 
of $10 or less, and 18 persons had paid over 1,000 percent a year. 1 
Minneapolis, the loans of 414 borrowers involved rates of from 33 to 
1,350 percent a year. 

As such illegal lenders naturally surround their activities with as 
much secrecy as possible, information concerning the extent of tli 
loan-shark business is very difficult to obtain. The special committee 
investigating the subject for the International Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials utilized the estimates made by the Russel! 
Sage Foundation. Those estimates covered the operations of ‘un- 
regulated lenders,” using that term to include not only illegal lenders 
but also those operating legally under enabling acts yet charging rates 
that the Foundation considers to be excessive for small loans. The 
following figures, selected from the Foundation’s estimates, omii 
States in which high rates are authorized by statute. Making these 
omissions, the amount of illegal loans outstanding at the end of eac) 
specified year is estimated to be as follows: 


Loans outstanding 
Rie tk weit dwtesscere strend on $21, 300, 000 
Pa aoa © 
ER Sea 37, 300, 000 
1937 _.__- Ri iaenh ~hksncdyo. Gey Cem eee 
Ab Baty See Aree 71, 700, 000 


It is evident that, notwithstanding preventive efforts, loan-shark 
operations have grown rapidly since 1923, and have nearly doubled 
since 1933. Loan sharks have been driven out of a number of States 
by enactment and aggressive enforcement of stringent regulatory laws. 
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This loss of territory to loan sharks, however, has been more than off- 
set by the very rapid growth of illegal lending in other areas. 

Although the total loan balance of loan sharks is small as compared 
with that of legitimate loan agencies, their charges account for a dis- 
proportionate part of the interest charges paid by borrowers, as the 
following table indicates. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated Loans Outstanding and Charges of Consumer Loan Agencies, in 1937 


—— 





Estimated loans out- | Estimated charges col- 
standing, end of year lected during year 
Type of agency eaienenel a a mee coe 


Percent of 
| Amount total 


» 
Amount Percent 0! 


Personal loan departments of banks $216, 000, 000 22.7 | $22, 000, 000 | 
EE ; 94, 000, 000 9.9 | 9, 000, 000 
Industrial banking companies sl dan 221, 000, 000 23.2 34,000,000 
Regulated small-loan companies - - pan 351, 000, 000 36.9 | 108, 000, 000 | 
Loan sharks 69, 000, 000 7.3 90, 000, 000 


Total . ~~ 951, 000, 000 100. 0 263, 000, 000 





Geographic Distribution of Loan-Shark Business 


The extent of loan-shark operations in the different States varies 
according to the extent and effectiveness of the regulation of the 
business. The greater part of the loan-shark business is, as would 
be expected, carried on in the 12 jurisdictions which bave not enacted 
legislation governing the small-loan business. In these States the 
only restrictions on interest charges are those imposed by the usury 
laws, and these usually provide inadequate penalties and rely upon 
court action by individual borrowers rather than by public prosecu- 
tors. In such States loan sharks therefore generally carry on their 
business openly and with considerable use of the various avenues of 
publicity. A second group of States has legal machinery, but not- 
withstanding its presence, a substantial part of ‘the loan-shark 
business is done in those regions. “In these areas illegal lenders 
operate by means of evasive devices, by virtue of legal loopholes, or 
in sheer defiance of the regulatory law and prosecuting authorities.”’ 
In the remaining States,? the small-loan business is subjected to effec- 
tive regulatory legislation. Nevertheless, these areas are not com- 
pletely free of loan-shark operations. 

In"some jurisdictions, carelessness or lack of interest on the part of law-enforce- 
ment authorities has permitted illegal lenders to gain a foothold. And in others, 
legalistic interpretations of evasive devices by the courts have prevented eradica- 
tion of certain types of high-rate lenders by prosecuting officials. In large indus- 


trial cities, the job of protecting small borrowers from abusive loan contracts is a 
trying one even under the most favorable circumstances. Delays in obtaining 





? Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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information concerning illegal lending activities, difficulties of obtaining ade )y;, 
evidence or testimony to support prosecutions, devices that give the color of Joa). 
ity to usurious contracts, and defense counsel skilled in obstructive tactics fr. 
quently handicap the most vigorous and persistent prosecutors. Consequenit|y « 
fringe of illegal lending, which can be minimized but not completely eradicate. 
persists in most industrial metropolises. 


The extent of loan-shark balances in the three groups of States aj 
the end of 1939, based upon estimates made by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, is shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Estimated Total and Per Capita Loans Outstanding, by Classes of Jurisdiction 
End of 1939 









Loans outstanding at Loans outstandi: 
end of year end of year 









Class of jurisdiction Per capita Class of jurisdiction Per capit 


b | (based on (baged or 
Total 1930 urban Total 1930 ur 
: popula- popu 
: tion) tion 


All jurisdictions. $71, 700, 000 | $1. 04 | States with partially 



























, | | effective small-loan 
States with no special | || laws $15, 200, 000 $2.57 
——, laws_. .| 46, aoe .s Alabama 3, 000, 000 1.0) 
EE ee . .41 Arkansas 500, 000 
| lee bape _| 3,000, 000 | 4. 11 Delaware... ___- 300, 000 2. 44 
Montana..___.._.-- | 1,200, 000 6. 63 District of Columbia.| 1, 200, 000 | 2.47 
tle les Puta, 300, 000 | 8. 71 Florida... ___- vad 2, 000, 000 2. ( 
North Carolina_______| 3, 400, 000 | 4. 20 Georgia___. = 4, 000, 000 4.47 
North Dakota... ___- 500, 000 4.41 Kentucky ; 800, 000 00 
Oklahoma.__......._.| 7, 200,000 | 8. 76 Mississippi. ......._. 500, 000 | 1. 48 
— — ‘es — _ 4. = Nebraska_........._.- 400, 000 R2 
Sou ee. , 5. 35 | Tennessee_______ __ 2, 500, 000 | 2.79 
Texas __. ane 23, 000, 000 | 9.63 || States with effective 
Washington... ____. -| & 200, 000 4.75 || small-loan laws | 10, 000, 000 
Wyoming... “ + 500, 000 | 7.13 





In some States, as already noted, money lenders may legally charge 
interest rates nearly as high as those that are outside the law else- 
where. Colorado and New Mexico are examples of “excessive charges 
made with full statutory authority.” Under one Colorado law a fee 
of $10 may be charged for a loan of $50 repayable in 10 weekly install- 
ments (an interest rate of 189 percent per year); and under another 
act of the same State there is no restriction on rates for secured loans 
. and consequently contracts are common which call for annual rates 
F exceeding 200 percent. Similar rates of charge are possible for certain 
| classes of loans under a recent New Mexico act. 

The small-loan law of Oregon permits lenders to make a minimuin 
charge of $1 for loans, and this provision has led several lenders to 
specialize in loans of $5 and $10 at rates ranging from 120 to 240 per- 
cent per year. Oregon and Missouri also allow lenders to charge fees 
for insurance on automobiles without issuing a policy to the borrower. 
When applied to small loans for short periods, these fees result in very 
high rates. In California and Washington a few loan agencies operat- 
ing under industrial loan company acts “have been able to manipulate 
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fees permitted by these statutes to yield interest rates in excess of 75 
percent a year for certain classes of loans.” 


Legal Remedies 


Statutes have been enacted, in most States, designed to protect 
either borrowers in general or specific classes of borrowers. The 
remedies provided by these acts fall into two classes—those available 
to the borrower himself, and those available to the State. 


REMEDIES AVAILABLE TO THE BORROWER 


The principal types of laws which provide individual borrowers with 
legal remedies against oppressive loan contracts are: (1) Usury laws, 
(2) wage-assignment laws, (3) chattel-mortgage laws, (4) property- 
and wage-exemption laws, and (5) regulatory small-loan laws. Every 
State has one or more of these types of laws and many have all five. 

Usury laws.—Most of the States,’ as well as the District of Columbia’ 
and Hawaii, have usury laws. These in general set a maximum lawful 
rate of interest, and prohibit the taking of any interest in excess of 
this rate. The statutes differ widely, however, as regards remedies 
and penalties. Some merely permit the borrower, if sued, to prevent 
the collection of interest in excess of the maximum set by the law; 
others provide against the recovery of any interest whatever upon a 
usurious contract; and others provide a defense against both principal 
and interest by declaring usurious contracts void. Some laws also 
permit borrowers to apply the amount of usurious interest or all inter- 
est paid (or multiples of these amounts) toward reduction of the 
principal. Still others permit the borrower to recover all previous 
payments of either principal or interest. 

In addition, some States authorize injunctions upon collections of 
usurious loans, or give the borrowers the right to compel the surrender 
and cancelation of usurious contracts. 

Wage-assignment laws.—Thirty-one States * have enacted legislation 
regulating transactions designed to evade lending laws by the assign- 
ment of wages. In most of these States assignments which violate the 
law are void. Such provisions place upon the employer the major 
responsibility for determining the validity of a given wage assignment 
before paying over wages of employees to the assignees. 

Property- and wage-eremption laws.—Laws exempting from garnish- 
ment and attachment certain minimum amounts of wages and ex- 
empting from execution certain kinds and amounts of personal prop- 
* Exceptions are Colorado, Maine, and New Hampshire. 

* Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 


Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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erty are found in all of the States, the District of Columbia, ang 
Hawaii 

Chattel-mortgage laws.—Although in most cases laws relating {, 
chattel mortgages are intended for the protection of the mortgayvees. 
some States do have provisions designed to protect the interests o{ 
the mortgagor. These provide that the wife or spouse must join jp 
a mortgage on household goods,‘ or permit foreclosure only by court 
action.® 

Regulatory small-loan laws.—Laws regulating the lending of money 
in small sums (generally $300 or less) are found in 39 jurisdictions.’ 
These permit rates higher than those allowed under the usury laws. 
but the borrowers generally have remedies under both the small-loan 
and the usury laws. All but 5 of the small-loan laws’ declare void 
and unenforceable any loan contract, subject to the law, in which 
any of the provisions restricting charges or affecting the making or 
collecting of loans are violated. Most of these statutes, either by 
express provision or by judicial construction, apply to any loan con- 
tract whether made by nonlicensees or by those licensed under the 
law, if the principal amount of the loan does not exceed $300. There- 
fore, even though the usury act does not render loan contracts void . 
where excessive interest has been charged, the borrower may, under 
the small-loan act, have a usurious contract declared void as to prin- 
cipal as well as to interest. 

Other remedies.—In addition to remedies under the above acts, 
there are several other possible avenues of redress for the borrower. 
Sometimes action for fraud may be brought against the lender, in 
which case damages may be recovered. Or if wrongful suit has re- 
sulted in loss of employment or other injury, suit for malicious 
prosecution or misuse of legal process may be maintained. 


REMEDIES AVAILABLE TO THE STATE 


Remedies available to the State are of three kinds—criminal, ad- 
ministrative, and civil. Criminal action is possible under the usur) 
laws of some States, under the general misdemeanor laws of some, 
and under the wage-assignment laws of others. Regulatory small- 
loan laws, also, generally impose criminal penalties. State securities 
laws, Federal mail-fraud laws, and criminal conspiracy under common 
law may also be invoked in certain cases. 





‘ Colorado, Dilinois. Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, and Oh! 

$ Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 

* Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Colum!ia 
Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachus'!s, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, \ew 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, \\«s' 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

7 Those of Delaware, District of Columbia, Mississippi, New Mexico, and Texas. 
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Administrative remedies necessarily rely for their effectiveness 
upon the powers conferred upon officials by the Siate laws, and these 
vary considerably. 

Civil remedies not based upon statute are confined chiefly to in- 
junctions against the carrying on of the offending businesses. Fre- 
quently such injunctions may be supplemented by the appointment 
of a receiver for the business enjoined. The purpose of this is to insure 
enforcement of the injunction and to “provide a sure means of pro- 
tecting all of the current borrowers from any further unlawful exac- 
tions. It enables the court to supervise in one proceeding a lawful 
adjustment of each borrower’s account with the loan shark.” 

The courts in several States* have upheld the right of the State to 
act thus. Since the power of the district, county, or State’s attorney 
to file such a bill may be questioned, the cooperation of the State 
attorney general is generally essential in this type of case when carried 
on by the State. Sometimes the local prosecuting attorney and the 
attorney general of the State join in initiating the proceeding. 

Which course of action is pursued—whether criminal, administra- 
tive, or civil procedure—will depend upon the form of the State acts, 
court decisions, and conditions in the local courts. All three types 
of action have their place. “Injunction and a receivership of the 
instrumentalities of the public wrong unquestionably fit the needs 
as to loan sharks, and where this remedy has been sustained by the 
courts, it has proven to be most effective.’”’ In fact, in States which 
lack regulatory small-loan laws and where, therefore, the loan-shark 
problem has been most severe, this is probably the only truly effective 
remedy. 


The Wage Earner’s Problem 


As the greater part of the loans on which high rates are charged 
are usually small amounts or run for short periods, the high rates 
would not be disastrous if the loans were paid in full on maturity. 
However, the studies previously noted have disclosed that the lenders 
attempt to keep the borrowers in debt either by encouraging renewals 
or by so arranging the terms of repayment that it is difficult to repay 
the principal. One investigator found that half the borrowers had 
been indebted to the same lender for at least 3 years, and one of every 
20 had been so indebted for 10 years or longer. 

Also, a large proportion of the borrowers becomé indebted to 
several lenders, with the result that charges and paymerits become so 
héavy that many borrowers become “hopeléssly enmeshed.’ ~ ) 

The person who falls behind in his payments is subject’ to harass- 
ment by letter, telephorie, and personal visit “to home or workplace. 
In some. cases, investigation has_ ‘shown, delinquent borrowers. are 





* Kansas, Sentusky, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Seunnen: 
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even in fear of personal violence. Further, from the borrowerg 
point of view the situation is difficult to remedy because many, if jot 
most, of the borrowers are ignorant of their rights under the law, and 
they fear discharge if their employers learn of their predicament. 

Even when borrowers are disposed to make a fight for their rights 
often they are ignorant of the defenses open to them. They may be 
deterred by the “harassment to which they are invariably subjected 
by the lender when legal defenses are raised.”” Again, under condi- 
tions imposed by the lender, it may be extremely difficult to prove 
usury, and wage earners are usually unable to pay for adequate lega| 
representation. Neither can they afford to have payment of their 
wages held up pending litigation, nor to leave work for attendance 
at court. 

Circumstances peculiar to certain jurisdictions may provide addi- 
tional handicaps. In most cases justices of the peace, in whose 
courts money-lender suits are frequently brought, depend for their 
compensation on fees paid by plaintiffs. These courts are in competi- 
tion with each other for business and in order to encourage such busi- 
ness frequently render judgment ‘‘for those initiating many suits, re- 
gardless of the merits of the case in law or fact.”’ 

“A favorite trick of the loan shark is to bring actions in courts far 
removed from the residence of the borrower” or, if the employer of the 
borrower does business in several States, to proceed to garnishment in 
some other State than that in which the borrower works. 

Thus, if the wage-earner borrower is left to his own devices, ‘‘he is 
generally beaten from the start in any legal contest with a money 
lendér.”” However, there are certain ways, noted below, in which 
sympathetic assistance and support would materially strengthen his 
position as a litigant. It is suggested that State labor departments 
could be of assistance in all of these. 

(1) Borrowers could be grouped together in making their defense. 
Not only would the cumulative effect of testimony of many borrowers 
enormously increase the likelihood of favorable action by the court. 
but “‘wholesale defense’? would substantially reduce the cost of legal 
service. Attorneys who would be unwilling to take a single case for 
what the litigant could pay could afford to handle a number of similar 
cases for smaller individual fees. In most communities, also, the bar 
association ‘‘could easily be induced to defend a group of borrowers as 
a public service.” 

(2) Employers could be encouraged to cooperate in preventing 
enforcement of usurious claims against their employees. 

(3) Public attention could be called to any failure in the administra- 
tion of justice affecting wage-earner borrowers or in the enforcement of 
penal statutes for the protection of such borrowers. Publicity is a 
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powerful weapon and the press can usually be depended upon to give 
effective assistance. 

In the application of remedies open to the State, public labor de- 
partments can aid (1) by keeping in touch with the three State 
agencies concerned (the State attorney general, the local prosecuting 
officers, and the State authority administering the regulatory and 
licensing laws), (2) by assisting in tapping the sources of evidence in 
loan-shark cases, and (3) by giving active support to the law-enforcing 
agencies in their endeavors to cope with the loan-shark evil. 





EFFECT OF THE STAMP PLAN ON LIVING 
LEVELS? 


THE Surplus Marketing Administration of the Department of Acri- 
culture, established on July 1, 1940, took over the programs and 
functions previously handled by the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation,? which was created as a branch of the Agricultura! 
Adjustment Administration in November 1935. The new agency 
copes with the problem of achieving a balance between the product ioy 
and consumption of farm products in this country. The earliesi 
activities of the FSCC included purchasing commodities in parts of 
the country where they had accumulated for lack of a market, and 
shipping them to public welfare departments throughout the country. 
Through the direct distribution of surplus commodities, nourishing 
school lunches have been provided for nearly 3 million underfed schoo! 
children. Exports of cotton and cotton goods and of wheat and flow 
have been subsidized. Surplus fluid milk has been made availab)|; 
to relief families at prices considerably lower than the prevailing rates. 
Research is being done in the field of industrial uses of agircultura| 
products. 


Food-Stamp Plan 


In April 1939 plans were announced for distributing surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to needy persons through normal wholesale 
and retail channels of trade. In the beginning the program was 
confined to the distribution of surplus foods under the food-stamp 
plan to certified persons receiving public assistance, and from this 
experimental beginning in one city it has gradually expanded to other 
areas on a Nation-wide basis. The success of the food-stainp plan 
suggested the possibility of its application to other commodities and 
Jed to the announcement in February 1940 of the cotton-stamp plan. 

The European war has added to the problem of agricultural sur- 
pluses in the United States by cutting off markets for crops of which 
from 10 to 50 percent was normally exported. The immediate future 
seems to hold little promise of renewed foreign trade and the stamp 
plan offers a way to aid the farmer toward a fairer share of the national! 
income through an expansion of the domestic market. At the same 
time it provides an attack on the problem of underconsumption by 
low-income families. 





1 Prepared by Olive T. Kephart of the Bureau’s Cost of Living Division from material supplied by tc 
Economic Analysis Section of the Surplus Marketing Administration. 


4’ The Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation succeeded the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation 0! 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
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METHOD OF OPERATION 


The method of operation of the food-stamp program is simple. 
Local welfare agencies in areas where the plan is used certify families 
eligible to purchase stamps. Such families may purchase books of 
orange stamps, up to a value equivalent to their customary food pur- 
chases. These stamps may be used to purchase any food items. In 
addition, each book includes 50 cents’ worth of free blue stamps for 
each $1 of orange stamps purchased. The blue stamps may be used 
to purchase only those foods which have been declared by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to be in surplus. Local welfare agencies are 
responsible for selling the stamp books to the needy families and for 
the establishment of a revolving fund for the redemption of the orange 
stamps which represent the family’s customary food purchases. 
The stamps, both orange and blue, are treated as cash and may be 
spent at any retail store participating in the plan. Retailers paste 
the stamps on $10 cards and redeem them through their wholesalers, 
their banks, or through the Surplus Marketing Administration. The 
stamp books contain orange stamps to the value of $2, $3, $4, $6, $8, 
and $10, and blue stamps in the proportion of 1 blue stamp to 2 
orange stamps. Food purchased with blue stamps is not subject to 
local retail taxes. 

Persons eligible under the food-stamp plan include persons on work 
or direct relief; needy persons certified as eligible for either type of 
relief but not actually receiving aid; and persons receiving social- 
security benefits, who are in need of additional aid. In cases where 
eligible persons are unable to purchase orange stamps, blue stamps 
may be issued separately. Such figures as are available indicate that 
the average family receiving public assistance spends for food approxi- 
mately $1 per person per week. Under the food-stamp plan a 
family of two persons with a customary expenditure of $2 per week for 
food will, by purchase of $2 in orange stamps, receive an additional 
$1 in stamps which can be spent for surplus commodities. This 
increase brings the family’s weekly expenditure for food to $1.50 per 
person, and while raising the level of expenditure toward a minimum 
standard of adequacy, increases the value of food consumed only 
to 74 cents per person per meal. 

An important factor in the success of the food-stamp plan has been 
the cooperation of wholesale and retail food dealers. The plan 
functions through the normal channels of trade, the wholesaler and 
retailer making their purchases in the usual way. No price fixing or 
price regulation is involved and any retail food establishment conform- 
ing to the regulations established by the Secretary of Agriculture may 
accept the stamps in exchange for the designated commodities. 
Reliance is placed on competition to keep retailers’ margins at a 
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LOCAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES NOT REDUCED 


The plan is not to be considered as a means by which local welfare 
expenditures may be reduced. The distribution of surplus foods under 
the food-stamp plan is intended to supplement local relief. Cop- 
tracts between the Government and the local officials in communities 
requesting the stamp plan provide that local expenditures for relief 
shall not be reduced as a result of its adoption. It is obvious that 
such protection is necessary if farmers are to have the benefit of y 
wider market and if the diets of underprivileged families are to be 
raised to a more satisfactory level. 


COMMODITIES DISTRIBUTED 


The surplus commodities purchasable with the blue stamps have 
changed from time to time in accordance with economic conditions 
and seasonal factors. The first commodities to be made available in 
the spring of 1939 were butter, eggs, wheat and graham flour, corn- 
meal, dried prunes, oranges, grapefruit, and dry beans. Other com- 
modities which have been listed for varying periods of time include 
onions, pears, raisins, rice, lard, and pork. In July 1939 certain fresh 
fruits and vegetables were added for the summer months. During the 
summer of 1940 fresh vegetables and fruits were listed for varying 
periods of time in different parts of the country. Lard and pork have 
been listed since October 1 and December 15, 1939, respectively. 

In order to know what the actual results of the food-stamp plan are, 
in terms of higher farm incomes and better nutrition for low-income 
families, continuous studies are being conducted which are yielding 
valuable information on the selection of foods by low-income families 
with increases in income and on the effect of the program on the agri- 
cultural situation. It is not enough to know in general that the plan 
results in increased consumption; it is necessary to know for each sur- 
plus crop what proportion of the surplus can be consumed by increas- 
ing the purchasing power in this way. 

On the basis of studies covering the operation of the plan up to 
June 1, 1940, it appears that purchasers of surplus commodities have 
spent each dollar represented by blue stamps as follows: Butter, 1° 
cents; eggs, 16 cents; flour and other cereals, 17 cents; fruits and vege- 
tables, 21 cents; pork and lard, 27 cents. The accompanying table 
shows the estimated quantity of each commodity purchased with blue 
stamps from May 16, 1939, to May 31, 1940. 

As of August 31, 1940, the program was bringing the benefits o! 
increased purchasing power to a total of 1,907,000 persons, and was in 
operation in 124 areas. It is expected that about 4,000,000 people 
will participate during the next 12 months. Plans for extending the 
program to a total of 202 areas had been announced by October 12, 1940 
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kstimated Purchases of Surplus Foods With Blue Stamps, May 16, 1939, to May 31, 1940 ' 


{Preliminary data] 





‘ , 1} . ; f 
Commodity Quantity | Commodity | Quantity 





= oe - -—— [ee i ” - — 


Butter 7 ... pounds 7, 940, 000 || Snap beans. pounds 70, 000 
Eggs Storey ..-dozen..| 9, 280,000 || Prunes_ . do 
White and graham flour...._.pounds_.| 54,800,000 || Raisins do 

Rice. -- : do... 3, 170,000 || Oranges dozen 
Cornmeal.._-- ‘i? oF | 9,220,000 || Grapefruit 
Hominy grits do 590,000 || Peaches pounds. 
Dry beans ; do_. 6, 330,000 || Pears do 
Onions. . ‘ eos do : 970, 000 | A pples - do 
Cabbage-- ‘ . ‘ ee: 730, 000 || Lard _do 

Peas a do_.. 210,000 || Pork. _. do 
Tomatoes. F do 1, 240, 000 | 





1 Data supplied by Economic Analysis Section, Distribution and Purchase Division, Surplus Marketing 
({dministration. 

Total Federal expenditures for the program from May 1939 to 
July 1, 1940, were $16,500,000. As of that date the monthly cost was 
about $3,000,000. Expenditures in July were $3,500,000 and in 
August, $4,500,000, a total for these 2 months of nearly half the 
amount spent prior to that time. Funds for the purpose are derived 
from the 30 percent of customs revenues assigned by act of Congress to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration for the encouragement of 
the export of agricultural products and of domestic consumption of such 
products, as well as from special appropriations. Local and State 
administrative expenses have been kept to a minimum and largely 
replace those formerly incurred in the direct distribution of surplus 
commodities. 

Cotton-Stamp Plan 


In February 1940 Secretary Wallace announced the cotton-stamp 
plan, designed to provide for the movement of surplus cotton goods 
through the normal channels of trade. Under this plan at least part 
of the large surplus of cotton goods in this country will be made avail- 
able to persons receiving public assistance, who have need of additional 
cotton goods. 

The plan has been put into effect as an experiment, with the object 
of determining its effectiveness as one means of meeting the emergency 
which will occur if world conditions result in the loss of our present 
foreign markets. With 14 million persons estimated as dependent 
directly or indirectly on the production of cotton, it is evident that 
cotton production cannot be severely cut without creating serious and 
costly social and economic problems. The cotton-stamp plan opens a 
new market for cotton goods by increasing the purchasing power of 


the low-income families, and directing it toward purchases of cotton 
goods. 
METHOD OF OPERATION 


Operation of the cotton-stamp plan is very similar to that of the 


food-stamp plan. Certification of eligible persons is by State and 
268904—40——2 
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local welfare organizations. All persons receiving or eligible for public 
assistance and persons receiving aid through the social-security pro. 
gram are eligible to participate in the cotton-stamp plan. 

Eligible persons may purchase cotton stamps in an amount equ: to 
their present cotton expenditures and available resources. For each 
dollar of expenditure they receive another dollar’s worth in free syp- 
plus stamps. The purchased stamps are green; the free stamps are 
brown. Both stamps are issued in denominations of 25 cents each 

In one city, for example, for each 3-month period, one- and two- 
person families may purchase as a minimum, a $4 book of stamps for 
which they pay $2, or as a maximum a $6 book of stamps for which 
they pay $3. For three- and four-person families the minimum 
purchase is a $6 book costing $3, and the maximum a $10 book costing 
$5. Families of 5 persons or more may purchase as the minimum for 
the 3-month period an $8 book costing $4, and as a maximum a $1? 
book for which they pay $6. In areas where the consumption of cotton 
is customarily higher than the average, both minimum and maximum 
purchase requirements are increased. Some families who are not able 
to purchase the green stamps are certified by local welfare agencies as 
eligible to receive the free brown surplus stamps without having to 
buy the green stamps. 

The stamps are used to purchase new cotton goods for personal or 
household use in retail dry-goods stores. They are pasted on cards by 
the merchants and redeemed in the same manner as the food stamps. 
The plan was first put into effect in Memphis, Tenn., on May 7, 1940. 
Springfield Mass., was added on June 3, and more recently the plan 
became effective-in Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Columbia, S. C.; and Hartford, Conn. 


Extent of Available Market 


Evidence as to the extent of the market available under the stamp 
plans and the desirability of that method of increasing domestic 
consumption, was furnished by the Study of Consumer Purchases. 
According to that survey, 4 million families, or 14 percent of all 
American families, had an average income of only $312. Another 
8 million families, 27.5 percent, had an average income of $755. 
Seven million more had average incomes of $1,224, or about $100 « 
month. The average incomes of the 65 percent of all families with 
incomes of less than $1,500 was $826, or $69 a month per family. 
The families in the two lower groups comprising 41.7 percent of «ll 
families, were responsible for only 26 percent of the total family 
food bill. The families in the group with incomes of $312 spent only 
a little more than $1.00 per person per week for food; those with 
incomes of $758 on the average spent about $1.62 per person per 
week. Families with approximately $100 per month spent about 
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2.18 per person per week for food. As income increased, food 
expenditures increased, at first rapidly, then more slowly after pass- 
ing the $100 income level.* An analysis made by the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the Department of Agriculture of the quantities 
of different kinds of foods consumed by the families, offered convinc- 
ing evidence that a large proportion of American families were not 
receiving the foods they needed in order to be well-nourished.‘ 

On the basis of the Study of Consumer Purchases, referred to 
above, it has been estimated that a family of four persons with an 
income of less than $500 spends approximately $17.90 annually for 
cotton clothing and household goods, an amount which is obviously 
inadequate. Families of the same size with average incomes of 
$1,000 to $1,500 spend more than twice this amount, $36.73, and 
families with annual incomes of $5,000 or over spend $111.96 for 
cotton goods, according to these estimates.° 


Stamp Plans in Relation to Defense 


Although neither of the two stamp programs was conceived as a 
defense measure, their value in that relation has suddenly become 
very important. Both plans help to maintain the morale of that 
group of the population engaged in agriculture by providing a domes- 
tic market to replace markets cut off abroad and by preventing a 
collapse in the price of farm products. At the same time their im- 
portance as a contribution to national health defense is vital. 





§ See reports of the National Resources Committee: Consumer Incomes in the United States, and Con- 
sumer Expenditures in the United States. 

‘The Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture, will present the results of this analysis 
in two reports on family food consumption and dietary levels, now in press, for the Study of Consumer 
Purchases. 

5 These figures are from estimates prepared by the Marketing Section, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
on data obtained in the Study of Consumer Purchases conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the Bureau of Home Economics, in cooperation with the Works Progress Administration, National 
Resources Committee, and Central Statistical Board. 





LABOR TURN-OVER IN THE MACHINE.-TOOL 
INDUSTRY ! 


A REVIEW of labor turn-over rates for the period, January 1938 ty 
July 1940, reveals that under normal conditions, separation rates arp 
lower in the machine-tool industry than for manufacturing industries 
asa whole. During 1938, the lay-off rate in the machine-tool industry 
was 31.60 per hundred emp!oyees or about one-fifth less than the 
average for all manufacturing industries. By comparison, the lay-off 
rate in the automobile-parts industry in 1938 was 91.01 and ‘in elec. 
trical machinery it was 44.91. 

Several factors contribute to this better-than-average labor situa- 
tion in the machine-tool industry, some of which derive from general 
business conditions in the manufacturing industries, while other factors 
are inherent within the machine-tool industry itself. When industry, 
in general, places orders for machine tools, it is prepared to do so con- 
siderably in advance of actual needs. Often, months are required for 
design, building, and delivery, and the machine-tool builder is there- 
fore presented with an opportunity for advance planning of produc- 
tion, a factor lacking in many other industries. Such planning o! 
work schedules, of course, means fewer lay-offs and a generally better 
labor situation. Planned production is also possible in the case of 1 
machine-tool builder who caters to a variety of industries. This is 
particularly true when the machine-tool requirements of these indus- 
tries reach well-spaced seasonal peaks. One fair-sized firm manufac- 
turing a variety of small tools in New England has been able to main- 
tain, since January 1939, a monthly lay-off rate of only 0.16 pe 
hundred employees, whereas the average for the whole machine-tool 
industry during the period was 0.45. 

Workers with the special skills required in the machine-tool industry 
are not easily replaced, and lay-offs are consequently less frequent 
Although the skills used in the manufacture of machine tools are as 
varied as in other industries, the proportion of highly skilled workers 
in this industry is among the highest found. It has been estimated 
that between 50 and 75 percent of the workers are highly skilled, 
depending on the work of the plant. Surveys conducted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1938 and 1939 showed that in the iron 
and steel industry 34 percent of the workers, and in machine shops 3 
percent, were considered skilled. A worker who requires a training 
period of from 2 to 5 years is not laid off if a work schedule can be 
arranged to assure at least fairly permanent employment. It is thie 
boast of a machine-tool company in Ohio that many of its workers 
have been employed by it for over 15 years. 


' Prepared in the Bureau’s Construction and Public Employment Division, by Myer H. Naigles, unde 
the direction of Herman B. Byer, chief. 
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Labor Turn-Over in Machine-Tool Industry 
Effects of Increased Production Upon Turn-Over 


In periods of increasing manufacturing activity, the scarcity of 
qualified machine-tool workers has an important effect on the turn- 
over rates. In 1938, the average monthly lay-off rate was 2.63 per 
hundred employees. In 1939 with the general improvement in man- 
ufacturing activity, the average monthly lay-off rate declined to 0.50, 
and during the first 7 months of 1940 it declined still further to 0.37. 
Accessions in 1938 averaged 1.23; in 1939, 4.35; and in the first 7 
months of 1940, 4.55 workers per hundred employees. Although high 
accessions are often concurrent with low lay-offs, the latter rate 
seldom reaches as low a level as this industry shows. 

That the number of new workers employed has increased tremen- 
dously is shown by the high accession rates and low lay-off rates and 
also by the index of employment in the machine-tool industry. At 
the peak of employment in 1937, the Bureau of Labor Statistics com- 
puted the index of employment for the industry at 176.6 (1923-25= 
100). In August 1938 the index had declined to 113.2. By May 1940 
(the latest figure available) however, it had reached a new high of 
221.1. 


Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in the Machine-Tool Industry, January 1938 to July 1940 ' 





Sep- . | No- ; De- 
March! April) May June! July rn tem- Oc vem- cem- 
ber ber ber 


Class of turn-over Jan- Feb- 
and year uary | ruary tober 
Separations: 
Quits: 


38 1. 26 
.52 |) .38 


14 


2. 36 
.16 
. 32 


Accessions: 3 
Rehirings, 1940 .___. . 10; .16| .47 
New hirings, 1940_- 5.56 | 4.8 3.87 | 4.35 | 3.68 


4. 
3. 


. 99 





! The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separations, and 
accessions per 100 employees. 

? Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
_ § Beginning with January 1940, accessions have been separated into two classifications—rehires, which 
include workers hired after a separation of 3 months or less, and other employees hired. 


Examination of the quit rates fails to disclose any large-scale raiding 
within the industry. The number of quits averaged 1.25 monthly 
per hundred employed during the first 7 months of 1940, com- 
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pared with 0.62 during 1938. The comparatively high quit rate 
1940 is, however, low in comparison with the new-hire rate of 4.32 fo, 
the same period. It would appear, therefore, that since considera}|, 
plant experience is nearly always a prerequisite to employment in the 
machine-tool industry, the rise in employment is being achieve 
through a shift of workers from other industries where sych 
experience could have been obtained. 


Discharges and Quits 


There is some evidence that not all the workers coming into the 
machine-tool industry in 1940 were satisfactory. The average 
monthly discharge rate during 1938 was only 0.08 per hundred em- 
ployees. During the first 7 months of 1940, the average monitlily 
discharge rate rose to 0.45—almost six times as large. The Bureau's 
data for all industries show an average monthly discharge rate of ().1| 
during 1938 and only 0.14 for the first 7 months of 1940. 

It may be observed that the shifting of workers within the industry 
is greater in areas where the machine-tool industry is more concen- 
trated than elsewhere. In the Cincinnati area, for example, the quit 
rate—the rate which most nearly measures the voluntary movements 
of workers—was 7.7 for the first 6 months of 1940, whereas the rest 
of the country averaged 5.9. A similar picture is shown for the broader 
and more comprehensive general manufacturing industries of the 
Hartford County (Conn.) area. Ina recent report,? it was shown tha’ 
in this highly industrialized area, in which an important section of tli 
expanding airplane-engine industry is situated, there were 82 plants 
employing 39,580 workers in July 1940. Their quit rate for the month 
was about 1.5, equivalent to a rate of about 9.0 per hundred em- 
ployees for the first 6 months of 1940. 


Turn-Over in Relation to Size of Plant and Type of Product 


Certain significant tendencies in turn-over rates appear when tl: 
rates in the larger plants are separated from those of the smaller plants 
In the larger machine-tool plants, i. e., those in which the averag 
employment for the first 7 months of 1940 was over 500, lay-offs 
per hundred employees were fewer while accessions were generally 
greater. This condition is probably due to the fact that the larger 
firms have been receiving a more than proportionate share of tli 
recent increase in machine-tool orders. 

Turn-over rates vary also according to the type of product. It 1s 
apparent that the builders -of. metal-cutting..machines and thew 
accessories are the chief beneficiaries of the present expansion in tlie 
machine-tool industry. Reports from firms engaged in the building 
“4 Manufacturers’ Association of Hartford County. Statistical Report, August 8,190, = 
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of textile, woodworking, and other specialized machinery show higher 
separation rates and smaller accession rates. It is observable also that 
these firms rehire proportionately more of their former employees than 
do the builders of metal-cutting tools and accessories. 

Certain firms deviate from the labor turn-over patterns prevailing 
in plants of their general size or product. Within the same group of 
machine-tool builders, rehiring rates were found to be comparatively 
very large or very small. Also, for the 7-month period of 1940, some 
firms had both a high separation rate and a high accession rate; 
others, however, presented the more satisfactory combination of a 
low separation rate and a high accession rate. Two of the largest 
plants in the industry, situated less than 50 miles apart, manufacture 
somewhat similar products and both have been enjoying high acces- 
sion rates. One, however, had a high separation rate and the other 
a very low one. 
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VACATIONS WITH PAY IN UNION AGREEMEN’s. 
1940 ' 


AN ESTIMATED two million union members, or approximately 25 
percent of all organized wage earners in the United States, receiy, 
annual vacations with pay under collective agreements with hej; 
employers. In the manufacturing industries about one-third of tho 
union members receive paid vacations through their union acre. 
ments. In transportation, almost 40 percent of the union bus, cit 
passenger, and maritime workers receive vacations, although. almost 
none of the railroad employees are covered by such vacation provisions. 
Vacations with pay are almost entirely absent in coal and meta! 
mining, as well as building construction agreements. In the pro- 
fessional and clerical occupations about 45 percent of the union 
members have paid vacations in their agreements. 

The majority of these workers receive a maximum of 1 week’s ya- 
cation with pay after 1 year’s service with the company. Approxi- 
mately one-half million union members work under agreements which 
provide a 2-week maximum for all or a part of the working force 
However, since 2-week vacations are often restricted to employees 
with service records of longer than 1 year, it is impossible to estimat: 
the number actually receiving 2-week vacations with pay. 

The inclusion of paid-vacation plans has become general in th 
union agreements in many industries. Some of these industries, in- 
cluding iron and steel, rubber, cement, rayon yarn, and aluminum 
manufacture, are well organized and the vacation provisions in tli 
written agreeménts, therefore, are representative of conditions 
throughout the industry. In some other trades and industries which: 
are less well organized, while paid vacations are included in almost 
all of the existing union agreements, such provisions are not necessaril\ 
representative of conditions in the industry asa whole. These include 
office, technical and professional employees, wholesale and retail trace. 
telegraph and radio, meat packing, petroleum production and refining, 
light and power, coke and manufactured gas, chemicals, newspaper 
office employees, and building maintenance workers. 

Paid vacations in the rubber, petroleum, and steel industries in 
many cases antedate the establishment of collective-bargaining rela- 
tions. Paid vacations in the steel industry, for example, were adopted 
in 1936 by the majority of steel companies just before the organizing 
drive of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, which brought mos! 





! Based on the file of current union agreements in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division, Augus' 
1940, and other sources. 
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of the industry under written union agreements. Since the inclusion 
of vacations in the first agreement in 1937, union efforts have been 
directed toward the liberalization and extension of vacation benefits. 

Although the trend toward annual paid vacations for industrial 
wage earners is of comparatively recent origin, many salaried clerical, 
‘echnical, and professional employees have enjoyed vacations with 
pay for many years. Union agreements covering ‘“white-collar’’ 
workers therefore contain a higher proportion of vacation plans than 
ihe average industrial agreement. These include newspaper office 
employees, telegraph and radio operators, office workers, and em- 
ployees mn retail and wholesale establishments. 

In contrast to the above-mentioned industries, there are significant 
sections of American industry which are marked by an almost com- 
plete absence of paid vacations in union agreements. In some cases 
these industries are highly organized and have a long history of col- 
lective bargaining. In this latter category are clothing manufacture, 
railroad transportation, building construction, coal mining, long- 
shoring, and the entertaining occupations, including actors and 
musicians. With the exception of railroad transportation, these 
occupations and industries are marked by seasonal lay-offs and inter- 
mittent work. Further, in some of these industries workers are 
employed by a number of different employers during the year. 

The absence of vacations in these industries is partially due to the 
contention that cumulative fatigue, which may justify vacations for 
year-round workers, is not a factor in casual or intermittent employ- 
ment, which by the nature of the work provides opportunity for rest 
and relaxation. However, a recent arbitration decision granting paid 
vacations to several hundred ship clerks in San Francisco who are 
employed on a casual basis by numbers of different employers, refused 
to recognize this contention as a valid basis for denial of vacation 
rights.” 

The following table indicates the extent of vacations with pay 
provisions in union agreements in the various trades and industries. 
[t should be noted that those industries have been omitted from the 
table in which there is only a negligible amount of collective bargaining. 
?In the matter of a controversy between the Ship Clerks’ Union, Local 1-34, I. L. W. U., complainant, 
and the Waterfront Employers’ Association of San Francisco, respondent. Final award dated June 25. 
1940. Chairman Wayne L. Morse stated: ‘The fact that a clerk may take time off at his own expense does 
not provide him with a true vacation privilege * * * It isn’t much of a vacation for a clerk to be out of 
a job intermittently and during that time be under the economic pressure of maintaining contacts each day 
with the hiring hall in the hope that he may be dispatched to another job.””. The chairman further suggested 
that the problem of diversity of employment might be solved through establishment of a vacation fund, 


administered by the local Joint Labor Relations Committee, which would make assessments on the various 
employers similar to present assessments for the cost of the hiring hall. 
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Prevalence of Paid-Vacation Provisions in Union Agreements, 1940 




















TI 
{Industries are omitted in which there is only a negligible amount of collective bargaining of th 
a 1940 
Proportion of union agreements with annual paid vacations, by trades and industri prec 
Mc < "|S Sew Cee Oe, ce eee wie eg as peri 
Large proportion About half Moderate proportion (Almost entirely y i 
Aluminum (refining and | Aircraft manufacture.! | Automobiles and parts. | Barbers. in t 
fabrication). Baking (bread, crackers | Automobile sales and | Building constru 
Building maintenance and cake — includes service (includes gaso- | Cigars. son 
(residential and office | route salesmen). line stations).! Clothing, men’s 
buildings) .! | Breweries. Brick and clay products wear and unde: wOl 
Cement manufacture. Bus transport, intercity. (includes pottery and | Clothing, wome: 
Chemicals (paints, var- | Butchers (employed in chinaware).3 | erwear and pla 
nish, fertilizer, cosmet- | retail trade). Canning (vegetable, wear). : 
ics, perfume, soap, ex- | City passenger transport fruit, fish, etc.). Coal mining. sca 
plosives, drugs, and/| (street railway, ele- Cigarettes. Fishing. 
industrial chemicals) .! vated, bus, and sub- | Cotton textiles and | Furs. vat 
Coke and manufactured | way). small wares. Glass (window 
gas. Cleaning and dyeing. Dyeing and finishing and other flat d 
Iron and steel. Electrical equipment textiles (excluding ho- | Glassware. 
Light and power. | (includes radios). siery). Hats and milline: val 
Meat packing. | Flour and other grain | Furniture (wood,uphol- | Hosiery. 
Newspaper office em- products. |  stered, and metal). Leather (tanni: of | 
ployees (editorial, cir- | Jewelry and silverware. | Hotels and restaurants. leather product 
culation, and advertis- | Laundries.! | Metal mining, nonfer- | than shoes va 
ing). Machinery and parts. | rous. | Longshore. ye 
Office, technical, and pro- | Maritime transport (li- | Milk and other dairy | Lumber and tis 
fessional employees (ex- | censed and unlicensed products (includes products (loggi: 9 
cludes theater, news- personnel) .? route salesmen). mills, planing oo" 
paper and railroad em- | Railroad clerical service. | Printing and publishing, and products 
ployees).! Shipbuilding andrepairs| newspaper and book than furnitur: on 
Petroleum (crude produc- (private shipyards). | and job. and paper, tur) 
tion and refining). | Pulp and paper prod- and rosin). ho 
Rayon yarn. ucts. | Motion picture pr : 
Retail trade (depart- Silk and rayon textiles. | tion (except act ag 
ment, specialty and gro- Tailors (merchant tailors | Musicians. ¥ 
cery stores—sales, deliv- employed in retail | Performers  (legi! € 
ery and office person- trade). | stage, vandevill 
nel).! Trucking, cityandinter-| lesque, grand 
Rubber’ (tires, inner city (excludes sales- | motion pictur 
tubes, boots, shoes, and men). | radio performers ul 
other rubber goods). Woolen and worsted tex- | Quarrying.! f 
Sugar refining, cane and tiles. Railroad shop 0 
beet.! maintenance. . 
Telegraph. Railroad train and e1 W 
Wholesale trade.' | Service. 9 
Shoes. a 
Stoves. sf 
Taxicab. 5 
| Theater-mainten : 
| employees (p P 
} machine operator 
| ushers, stage ! P 
| box-office employ 
Upholstering and {i 
covering (emplo) V 
retail trade). 
N 
1 The extent of collective bargaining in this industry is small. i 
2? Almost all agreements covering licensed officers contain annual paid vacations. 
3 Only pottery workers receive vacations with pay in their union agreements. Q 
a * > r 
Length of Vacation Period 
The most common vacation provision found in union agreements \ 
establishes a 1-week vacation with pay annually for all “regular 
employees of the company, usually defined as those with 1 or more | 
years’ service with the employer. There are practically no instances ' 


of vacation periods of shorter than 1 week, except for newer employees, 

who are entitled in some agreements to a shortened vacation prior (0 | 

| achieving service status for full vacation rights. A representative . 
1-week vacation clause reads as follows: 
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The company agrees to allow each employee who is on the pay roll at the time 
f the signing of this agreement and who has had 1 year’s service up to June 1, 
1940, 1 week’s vacation with pay, based on his average hourly earnings for the 
preceding 6 months, he to be paid for 40 hours’ vacation on this average earning 
period. 

Two-week vacation periods for all “‘regular’’ employees are the rule 
in the vacation clauses covering licensed and unlicensed maritime per- 
sonnel, telegraph and radio operators, office, technical and professional 
workers, newspaper office employees, and workers in light and power 
plants. A small number of city passenger transport agreements and 
scattered agreements in other industries also grant regular 2-week 
vacations to all employees with minimum service requirements. 

A much higher proportion of agreements, however, grant 2-week 
vacations with pay to employees who have attained a specified length 
of service with the company beyond the minimum required for 1-week 
vacations. From information available, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics is unable to estimate the actual number of workers who receive 
2-week vacations with pay under union agreements, since this depends 
on the length of service of the individual employees. It is possible, 
however, to estimate the number of wage earners covered by union 
agreements which provide 2-week vacations and who may therefore 
become eligible for such additional vacation periods. 

The Bureau estimates that nearly half a million employees work 
under agreements which provide annual 2-week vacations with pay 
for those employees with specified lengths of service. Industries in 
which a significant number of those entitled to vacations may receive 
2 weeks annually with pay, after attaining certain required service 
status, include petroleum production and refining, meat packing, city 
passenger transportation, rubber, trucking, retail trade, machinery and 
parts, electrical equipment, and intercity bus transportation. 

There are many industries in which union agreements, while pro- 
viding 1-week vacations for considerable numbers of employees, do 
not establish 2-week vacation benefits for senior employees. These 
include iron and steel, cement, textile, automobile and parts, chemical, 
aluminum manufacturing, shipbuilding, baking, canning, printing, 
retail butchers, hotels and restaurants, laundries, and building main- 
tenance employees. The following is typical of the 1- and 2-week 
vacation provisions: 

Each employee who has been continuously in the service of the company for 
| year or more shall receive 1 week’s vacation with pay. And each employee 
who has been continuously in the service of the company for 2 years or more 
shall receive an additional week’s vacation with pay. 


Those who are granted vacations shall be paid for 40 hours at their regular 


Wage rates, respectively. Piece workers shall be paid at their regular hourly 
rate. 


Vacation periods of more than 2 weeks annually are extremely 
rare. A few union agreements provide vacations of 3 or 4 weeks 
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with pay for special groups of employees or those with additional 
seniority. In this category are found most of the agreements referra, 
to above in which a basic 2-week vacation is granted to all “‘recular’ 
employees. Thus, licensed officers in maritime transportation oftey 
receive more than 2 weeks’ vacation annually, as do some seni; 
radio and telegraph operators, office, technical and_professiong| 
workers, newspaper editorial employees, and employees in som, 
large retail establishments. 


Eligibility Requirements 


In the great majority of union agreements, 1 year’s service wit) 
the employer is the period required before an employee is eligible fo; 
a paid vacation. In a very few instances, agreements provide a {||| 
week’s vacation for employees with but 6 months’ service. The 
6-month eligibility provision is the prevailing practice only in agree- 
ments covering office and professional workers. 

In some agreements employees with less than a year’s service | 
the time vacations are granted may be allowed a proportional shar 
of the vacation allowed to regular employees, such as vacation credit 
at the rate of 1 day or a half day for each month’s employment, wii 
the maximum vacation allowance is reached. 

In those few agreements which grant vacation rights to employees 
who have not worked steadily throughout the year, some provision 
is usually inserted defining the basis of eligibility in terms of tl 
number of weeks, or number of hours worked during the year. ‘This 
two automobile agreements specify 1,000 and 1,440 hours, respectively. 
as the amount of employment necessary to obtain vacation rights 
In the tobacco industry, one agreement sets 39 weeks’ employment 
as the eligibility requirement, while two machinists’ agreement: 
provide vacations to all who have been employed 175 and 180 days. 
respectively, during the preceding year. Casual ship clerks in Sa 
Francisco receive 2-week vacations if they have been employed ‘' 
percent of the total work hours permissible under the agreement, 1 
l-week vacations if their employment has reached 70 percent of tl 
total permissible work hours. Other agreements merely state tha’ 
breaks in service not exceeding a specified number of weeks or months 
do not disqualify an employee for vacation rights. 

Longer periods of employment than | year are sometimes required 


A requirement of 2 years’ service is found in a majority of meat- 


packing agreements and in occasional agreements in the paper, 


petroleum, light and power, cleaning and dyeing, and automobil’ 
industries. Five years’ service is required in several important agree- 
ments in the steel industry, and in a few agreements in the rubber 


industry. 
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Vacations With Pay in Union Agreements 
Conditional Vacation Rights 


In a small number of union agreements in which the principle of 
paid vacations has not yet been definitely established, conditions 
may be imposed by the employer upon which vacation rights are 
dependent. The most common of these conditions are based on the 
fnancial status of the company. The employer agrees to grant paid 
vacations, provided the company’s profits or sales volume, or some 
other financial criteria, reach a specified level. A typical provision 
of this kind reads: 

It is agreed that in the event the employer shall have earned a net profit for the 
period from July 1, 1939, to July 1, 1940, as shown by the employer’s profit and 
loss statement as of June 30, 1940, after payment or provision for all dividends 
upon the preferred stock, and an amount equal to 50 cents per share upon the 
common capital stock of the employer outstanding as of July 1, 1939, then the 
following vacation plan shall be effective for the year 1940: 

(Detailed vacation arrangements follow. | 

Other agreements grant vacations but provide that certain condi- 
tions may allow the employer to reopen collective bargaining on the 
question, or to explain to the union his inability to grant vacation 
rights. In still other agreements vacations are made dependent on 
the competitive standing of the employer, who agrees to grant paid 
vacations when a certain proportion of his industry, or when certain- 
named competitors do likewise. 


Loss of Vacation Rights 


In many agreements an employee who suffers extended lay-offs 
because of slack work is excluded from vacation rights. Leave of 
absence which extends for a considerable length of time also dis- 
qualifies an employee for his vacation. Several agreements specify 
that time lost because of sickness or accident shall not be deducted 
from an employee’s service record in computing vacation eligibility. 

In extremely rare cases, the length of the vacation period for indi- 
vidual employees is reduced as a penalty for specified infractions of 
company rules, such as habitual tardiness or ‘‘ringing out’’ before 
quitting time. 

The case of the employee who becomes separated from his employ- 
ment prior to his vacation period is taken up in many agreements. 
In some, an employee who resigns or is discharged for cause loses 
all accumulated vacation rights. In other agreements such an em- 
ployee is given a proportionate share of his expected vacation pay in 
lieu of a vacation. 


Vacation Pay 


The great majority of union agreements which grant paid vacations 
merely specify that the employee is to receive his regular rate of pay 
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for the vacation period. Some agreements, however, in an effort {, 
eliminate future ambiguities or conflicts in interpretation of so gener, 
a phrase, outline more detailed plans for determining vacatio) pay, 
Piece workers, in particular, require more exact means of calculating 
vacation pay; usually an average is taken of the employee’s \ ekhy 
earnings over a specified period. Workers paid by the hour some inyx 
work at different rates during the same week, in which case {}, 
“predominating” rate is often used. Employees temporarily assicyo 
to lower-paid work are thus assured that this lower rate shall not }e 
made the basis of their vacation pay. The following is an example of 
an agreement provision which averages wages over a period of | yea 
in determining vacation pay: 

Each employee, who on July 1, 1940, has accumulated service in the employ o; 
the employer of at least 1 year, but less than 10 years, shall take 1 weck’s vacg 
tion, and in lieu of pay for such week shall receive an amount equal to 2. percen 
of the total wages actually received by such employee from the employer for t}y 
12-month period immediately preceding July 1, 1940, and each employee who | 
July 1, 1940, has accumulated service in the employ of the employer of 10 year 
or over shall take 2 weeks’ vacation, and in lieu of pay for such 2 weeks sha 


receive an amount equal to 4 percent of the total wages actually received by suc’ 
employee from the employer for the 12-month period immediately preceding 


July 1, 1940. The vacation period or periods shall be designated by th. - 
ployer. 

Under many agreements, overtime or other extra earnings ar 
excluded from the calculation of vacation pay. Some agreements 
which provide certain perquisites such as meals or lodging in additio. 
to cash wages require that the cash value of such items be included i: 
the base pay for vacation purposes. For example, an agreemen' 
covering restaurant workers provides that a $3 weekly meal allowance 
must be included in the employee’s basic rate upon which vacation 
pay is computed. 

In only a few agreements does the vacation pay differ from the em- 
ployees’ regular pay or its computed equivalent. In a limited number 
of agreements a flat amount is given to each employee regardless o/ 
salary level. This amount may be more or less than the regular rate 
of pay for those receiving it. In a few cases a flat payment is added to 
the employees’ regular rate of pay, thus insuring extra pay for the 
vacation period. 

Cash payments in lieu of vacations are prohibited in a large number 
of agreements. This provision insures to workers the time off for res‘ 
and recreation which a vacation affords, and which is the basic reason 


for the demand for vacation rights in union agreements. A few agree- 


ments, however, permit cash payments in lieu of vacations. Such 


provisions are usually found only in seasonal industries where tlicre 
are periodic lay-offs. The recently negotiated General Motors agree- 
ment, for example, provides for vacation pay equal to a week’s wages. 
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but does not explicitly provide for vacations. In one shipbuilding 
aereement the union agrees that employees will accept vacation pay 
and waive their right to time off for vacations if this is made necessary 
by the national defense program. 

“The time of the vacation payment is taken up in some agreements. 
Many of these specify that the vacation pay must be given in advance 
of the actual vacation. 


Timing of Vacation Period 


About half of the agreements set the general time during which 
vacations may be taken. In almost all of these the summer months 
are fixed as the vacation period. During the specified months, employ- 
ees are usually given the choice of vacation periods on the basis of 
seniority, although the employer may veto an individual choice in 
the interest of efficient operation of the establishment. In some agree- 
ments a schedule of vacations is required to be posted at the begin- 
ning of the season. 

When plants shut down for the vacation period, some agreements 
provide for joint negotiation between the union and the employer 
regarding the exact time of the shut-down. A frequent requirement 
for plant shut-down vacations is that notice be given to all employees 
sufficiently in advance to enable them to complete their vacation 
plans. 

The splitting up of vacation time is prohibited in many agreements. 
Split vacations are customarily allowed only in agreements providing 
more than 1-week vacations; for example, senior employees in a few 
large department stores are granted 1-week winter vacations in addi- 
tion to summer vacations under their union agreements. 
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CANADIAN WAR MEASURES! 
Rescinding of Order Fixing Bread and Flour Prices 


ON AUGUST 6, 1940, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board ordere\ 
that the maximum prices of bread should be those prevailing on JJ) 
23, before the imposition of the wheat-processing tax and that {lou 
prices should also be those of that date plus 35 cents additional pe: 
barrel. 

On September 6, the order fixing bread and flour prices was ye- 
scinded. In announcing its action the Board stated: 


In ordering on August 6 that the prices of bread and wheat flour in Canady 
must revert to those prevailing on July 23 and that millers must, in respect o/ 
flour sales after the date of the order, add to their invoices not more than half th, 
levy of 70 cents per barrel, the Board emphasized that its ruling was in the natur 
of a standstill order in the interest of consumers generally, to provide an oppor. 
tunity to examine the implications of the new legislation and permit an ade at: 
investigation to be made. 

The Board’s inquiry followed immediately upon the standstill order. Lt has 
included an audit by the Board’s auditors of the books of representative flour- 
milling companies in Canada. An interim report by the auditors indicates that 
the average profits resulting from the milling of flour for domestic consumptio: 
are considerably less in the case of the mills selected for investigation than th 
amount of the levy imposed by the order; and since the mills subject to audit 
are among the most efficient in Canada, it is a reasonable assumption that most 
of the hundreds of smaller mills throughout the country are even less able tha 
their larger competitors to bear the levy at present being assessed against thei 
product. 


The audit of the Board included the 5 years ended August 31, 15 
It is pointed out that the operations of the milling year ended Augus' 
31, 1940, will disclose a somewhat improved position in regard to flow 
milled for domestic consumption, but full data for that year were 
not available at the time the order was rescinded. 


Fixing of Maximum Rentals 


Maximum rentals at which any housing accommodations may 
offered for rent or rented may be fixed from time to time in any sre 
in Canada, under the Wartime Prices and Trades Board, according 





1 Unless otherwise noted, data for this article are from the Canadian Labor Gazette, Ottawa, September 
1940, 
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¢o an order in council of December 5, 1939 (P. C. 3998) as amplified 
by an order in council of September 11, 1940, (P. C. 4616), with the 
approval of the Governor in Council.’ 

On September 24, 1940, the Governor General, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Dominion Minister of Labor issued an order, effective 
October 1, 1940, appointing an administrator and a technical adviser 
for the Board and specifying the Board’s powers in this connection 
as follows: 


(a2) The Wartime Prices and Trades Board is hereby authorized, from time to 
time, in any area in Canada, to fix the maximum rental at which any housing 
accommodation may be rented or offered for rent and to prescribe the manner 
in which any maximum rental shall be determined and the conditions under 
which any housing accommodation may be rented or offered for rent. * * * 

(d) The Wartime Prices and Trades Board is hereby authorized to appoint 
from time to time in any area a local committee, to be known by such title and 
to be composed of such person or persons as the Board may designate, for the 
purpose of investigating and adjudicating local complaints and applications 
respecting rentals and housing accommodations and performing such other 
local duties as may be designated by the Board and to delegate to any committee 
so appointed such powers to be exercised in such manner and according to such 
procedure as which the Board may from time to time prescribe. 

(e) The Wartime Prices and Trades Board is hereby authorized from time 
to time to make regulations concerning rentals, housing accommodations, and 
leasehold rights and obligations, to apply throughout Canada or in such areas 


in Canada as the Board may designate. 

Section 2 of order No. 7 of the Wartime Prices and Trades Board 
fixes the following maximum rentals: 

(a) For any housing accommodation for which there was a lease in effect on 


January 2, 1940, the rental charged or demanded shall not exceed that in effect 
on that date; 


(b) For any housing accommodation for which there was no lease in effect on 
January 2, 1940, but for which there was a lease in effect at some time or times 
during 1939, the rental charged or demanded shall not exceed that payable under 
the latest lease in 1939; 


(c) For any other housing accommodation, the Rentals Administrator of iis 
own motion or on application in writing by either landlord or tenant, may de- 
termine the maximum rental. 

The same order also provides that no notice to vacate shall be given 
to a tenant who refuses to pay a rental in excess of the maximum fixed 
by the Board. Furthermore, where a maximum rental has not been 
determined and the landlord has demanded an increase, the tenant 
who refuses to pay such advance may not be given a notice to vacate 
the premises until the maximum rental has been determined by the 
Rentals Administrator. Any amount paid as rental for housing 
accommodation on or after October 1, 1940, above the maximum 
fixed by this order shall be recoverable by the person paying such 





* The Canada Gazette, Extra, Ottawa, September 26, 1940. (No. 32.) 
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excess. All leases shall be considered as amended insofar as may }, 
necessary to make the order effective. 
Any provision in a lease under which the tenant agrees to pay a rental in 


of that fixed by or determined under this order or to waive his rights therein . 
shall be null and void. 


Speeding Up the Industrial Program 


In the last week of August 1940, construction work was begun oy, 
several new major establishments in the industrial-developiey 
program of the Dominion Government, a program involving expendi- 
tures and commitments aggregating $165,000,000. The plant cop. 
struction under way will include the erection or expansion of oye 
100 plants. 

Some of these Dominion-owned establishments are already operat- 
ing, and a large percentage of them are expected to be producing withiiy 
a few months. Still others are scheduled for operation in the second 
quarter of 1941, and a few are scheduled for completion during tl. 
current year. 

The stimulating effects of this construction program on Canadian 
economy is suggested by the fact that in one city of moderate popula- 
tion some 15,000 additional men will be employed; in another munici- 
pality one additional plant will alone call for a staff of over 7,000 

No accurate estimate of the yearly value of the productions of thes: 
establishments is yet available, but the Minister of Munitions ani 
Supply indicated that it might reach approximately $800,000,(000. 
The plants are being erected in localities where materials can be 
produced with great rapidity—a war requirement—and where 3 
sufficient supply of skilled workers, raw materials, and adequate 
transportation are available. 

Not only are Government establishments to be constructed ani 
equipped to manufacture materials for war, “but privately owned 
plants have increasingly been harnessed to war needs.’ Since tlw 
beginning of the war, expenditures of the Department of Munitions 
and Supply have averaged over $1,000,000 a day to meet the needs 0! 
the armed forces. 

In the latter part of August the purchases by the Department 0! 
Munitions and Supply on Canadian account exceeded $300,000 000) 
Purchases on British account aggregated some $85,000,000. The plant- 
construction program together with other expenditures and commit 
ments by the last-menticned Department, totaled $550,000,000 in ‘lv 
last 11 months. 


Expansion of Youth-Training Program 


Over 22,000 Canadians will have been trained within a year to be 
airplane mechanics, aeroengine fitters, and wire operators for {lie 
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Royal Canadian Air Force as well as to fit into various skilled trades 
requisite for war industry, if anticipations in the early fall of 1940 are 
realized, according to an announcement of the Minister of Labor on 
September 14. He reported that the classes for these occupations so 
important for war work, which are carried on primarily as a part of the 
Nominion-Provincial Youth Training Program, would be extended 
substantially. The Dominion Department of Labor is working in 
close cooperation with the R. C. A. F. and other wartime industries 
in carrying out the youth-training program. 

Training given to young men in the past year was of the following 
three types: 

(1) Training in classes to fit men for different kinds of ground work. 
The enrollment in the classes in the past year was about 3,000. It is 
planned practically to double this number in the next 12 months. Up 
to September 14, 1940, the Dominion and the Provinces had shared the 
costs of this training, but in the future a considerable percentage of the 
increase will be met by the Dominion Government. 

(2) Training in airplane manufacture and war industry. Such 
training which was conducted in the technical schools last summer, 
will also be carried on in the fall and winter. From July to September 
over 7,000 young men were trained in 65 schools. More than 7,000 
others will probably be trained between October 1940 and June 1941. 
The training includes machine-shop work, aircraft manufacture, 
sheet-metal work, welding, and woodworking. 

(3) Industrial classes. These classes, in which more than 5,000 
men had been trained in the last year, are anticipating a similar 
enrollment for next year. 


Provisions for Military Training 


Following the national registration on August 19-21, 1940, the 
Department of National War Services, under the authority of the 
National Resources Mobilization Act, issued its first regulations con- 
cerning the calling out of classes for military training. The regula- 
tions require military service from all male Canadians, between 21 
and 45, inclusive, who are unmarried or widowers without children. 
Persons excepted from call are listed below: 


(a) Judges of superior, district, or county courts of justice; 

(6) Members of the clergy or religious orders; 

(c) Regular clergymen or ministers of religious denominations; 

(d) Members of the naval, military, or air forces of Canada on active service 
and cadets entered at the Royal Military College of Canada; 

(e) Permanently employed members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
and of Provincial police forces; 

(f) Permanently employed members of police forces and fire brigades of any 
incorporated city; 

(g) Permanently employed wardens and officers of all penitentiaries, prisons, 
and lunatic asylums, or mental hospitals. 
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EMPLOYEES TO BE REINSTATED 


Employers are required, under prescribed conditions, to reinstate 
all employees called out for military training at the termination 05 
such service. The detailed provisions are: 


lt shall be the duty of the employer of any person called out for military trajn 
ing to reinstate such employee at the termination of the period of training in bjs 
occupation, and under conditions not less favorable to the employee than thos 
which would have applied to him had he not been called out for training; and 4, 
employer who, without just or reasonable cause, fails to comply with this regy|a- 
tion, shall be guilty of an offense against this regulation and liable, on summary 
conviction, to imprisonment not exceeding 6 months or to a fine not exceeding 
$500 and not less than $100 or to both such imprisonment and such fine; in addi- 
tion, the court may order such employer to pay to the employee a sum not ex- 
ceeding an amount equal to 5 week’s remuneration at the rate prevailing at the 
time the employee was called out for training: Provided, however, That the em- 
ployer aforesaid shall not be convicted if he proves that the person formerly 
employed did not within 1 week after the termination of his military training 
apply for reinstatement, or that, having been offered reinstatement, such perso: 
failed without reasonable excuse to present himself for employment. 


Increased Employment of Older Workers 


A marked increase in the demand for more highly skilled men in 
the metal trades, resulting from Canadian war activities was recently 
reported by the Dominion Department of Labor. The offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada in several localities announce a short- 
age of tool and die makers, and to meet the requirements of certain 
localities for other classes of skilled workers it is necessary to transfer 
such workers from point to point. 

Some evidence is available, for example, in the case of tool makers, 
that those who had retired from or left the occupation in recent years 
were now going back to their trade. Furthermore, employers are 
taking on older skilled workers. Conditions are being reviewed by 
the Department of Labor in order to aid industry to secure the requi- 
site personnel in these essential trades. 


ad 
LABOR CONDITIONS IN CHUNGKING, CHINA! 


BEFORE 1937 Chungking was but a handicraft city without indus- 
trial importance. After the war began, mass evacuation of factorics 
from the Lower Yangtze to Chungking was achieved with Government 
assistance. This was followed by the concentration of skilled workers. 
The number of skilled workers has been increased from 120,000 to 
200,000. 





1 Quoted from Chinese Association of Labor, Chinese Labor News Bulletin (Chungking, China), July |. 
1940. 
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At present Chungking has 86 trade and industrial unions with a 
membership of 157,000 persons. However, 30 percent of the new- 
comers from the war zone have not yet become members. They are 
distributed in different occupations as follows: 

Percent 
EES OS a a 15 
Construction_-_-_-_---—-. ; 12 
ate Nid ea “ati ee 20 
Textiles and weaving__....._._._-- 12 
PY SID ig Bic Dawdiind aan 16 
Communications - - ee 25 


Since the war of resistance began, living conditions of the workers 
have been improved to an appreciable extent. With an increased 
demand for labor, an increase of wages followed. Now in Chungking 
the pay for an ordinary day is about 2 to 3 dollars. Despite the 
soaring of commodity prices, life of the workers is nevertheless 
improved. As a result of the inauguration of large-scale industrial 
enterprises, the demand for skilled workers is greater than the supply. 

For the sake of solidarity, a preliminary trade-union was organized 
last February. It was formally organized on April 20. Important 
resolutions passed include: To start an institute for the children of 
workers, with classes for illiterates; to petition the Government to 
open a workers’ hospital and to build workers’ residences; to insist 
on proper representatives in the forthcoming National Assembly. 


PPPOP ORS 
WARTIME WAGE CHANGES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


WAGE rates in Great Britain increased 8 percent from August 1939 
to March 1940. This was in contrast to the situation in the war of 
1914-18 when the level of wages showed little change during the 
7-month period following the outbreak of hostilities. From August 
1914 to March 1915 a total of 805,000 operatives received advances in 
wage rates aggregating £105,000 weekly. From September to Decem- 
ber 1939, increases were granted to 4,750,000 workers in the amount of 
£830,000 a week. In the first quarter of 1940 another 5,250,000 wage 
earners obtained raises of £855,000 a week. Some of the employees 
received two increases in pay. 

Owing to the rapid wage changes as shown in the official statistics 
here cited, a request was addressed to a number of large firms in dif- 
ferent industries to give information on wages paid in 3 selected 
weeks of 1939-40. The inquiry was conducted by the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research ' and the results are sum- 
marized in this article. Employers who were circularized were asked 
to state the number of operatives, by sex and age, receiving wages and 





‘The Royal Economic Society. The Economic Journal (London), June-September 1940: Changes in 
Wage Rates and Earnings. 
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the total amount paid to each group of workers in the 3 weeks en«ing 
March 18 and September 23, 1939, and March 16, 1940. Firms wey, 
also requested to give particulars of wage increases from Septeibe; 
24, 1939, to March 16, 1940. 

Returns for 270 establishments in different industries were tabulated 
The firms represented paid about £2,457 ,000 in wages in the week end. 
ing March 16, 1940. They employed 719,000 operatives, or about § 
percent of the total number of wage earners in manufacturing ind\s. 
tries in the United Kingdom. 

Index numbers showing changes in numbers of operatives employ. 
and wages paid by the reporting firms are shown in table 1. 1) 
number of workers increased 3.8 percent between March 1939 ani 
March 1940; total wages paid rose 20.6 percent; and average waves 
paid per worker advanced 16.3 percent in this l-year period. Howevye 
the industrial distribution of the sample appears to be such as to over. 
state the rise in average earnings since March 1939, according to the 
report here reviewed. If it is assumed that the changes in averay 
earnings shown by reporting firms are typical of other firms in thy 
same industries, and the returns are weighted by the estimated t 
number of operatives in the industries making returns, the resulting 
increase in average earnings per worker amounts to 14.6 percent. 


TaBLe 1.—Changes in Numbers of Workers Employed and Wages Paid by Firms Making 
Returns 





| Indexes (week ending Mar. 18, 
100.0) of— 
| 


-Week ending— 
Average 

W ages paid paid per 

worker 


| Workers em- | 
ployed 








Mar. 18, 1939... ___ 2 nate ns 100. 0 | 
SE MM Ss wasn dddone ce -skine wn f ; d z 101.9 
Mar. 16, 1940__. ' , : ; , 103.8 





Average earnings increased more rapidly than wage rates, owing to 
the payment of bonuses, extension of piece work, and payment [v1 
longer hours and overtime. In the first 7 months of the present wai 
earnings rose 10 percent and wage rates 7 percent. 

Indexes of change in the number of workers employed by age au 
sex and wages paid by firms making returns are given in table 2. 
Employment of females increased more than that of males, and ave'- 
age wages increased more than the number employed. Girls aii 
young women received an average weekly wage of 30s. 5d. in March 
1940, the increase amounting to 20.6 percent in a year. Adult males 
averaged 70s. in March 1939 as compared with 81s. 8d. a year later, 
or an increase of 16.6 percent. For females 21 years old and over 
wages rose from 36s. 5d. to 41s. 2d. and for males under 21 from 30s. 
to 34s. 
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fapLe 2.—Changes in Numbers of Workers Employed by Age and Sex and Wages Paid 
by Firms Making Returns 





Indexes (week ending Mar. 18, 
1939= 100.0) of— 





Sex and age of workers Week ending | Average 
Workers | Wages wage per 
employed | paid worker 

| employed 
| | | | 
Males, 21 and over | Mar. 18, 1939_- 100.0 | 100.0 , 100. 0 
Sept. 23, 1939_- 101. 5 107.9 | 106. 3 
Mar. 16, 1940 101.1 | 118.1 | 116.6 
Males, under 21 Mar. 18, 1939 aiid 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Sept. 23, 1939_. 100. 4 102. 1 | 102. 0 
| Mar. 16, 1940_- = 102. 8 115.0 111.9 
Females, 21 and over Mar. 18, 1939_. ais 100. 0 100.0 | 100. 0 
Sent. 33, 1009..........} 102. 2 105.9 | 103. 3 
Mar. 16, 1940___- cial 105. 4 119.2 | 112. 6 
Females, under 2] | Mar. 18, 1939 : 100. 0 100.0 | 100. 0 
| Sept. 23, 1939 101.3 110. 2 | 108. 1 
Mar. 16, 1940 ; 106. 8 129. 4 | 120. 6 





Average earnings changed most markedly in the shipbuilding, chem- 
icals, and engineering trades in the 6 months before the war. The 
increase for shipbuilding was 26.0 percent, for chemicals 10.0 percent, 
and for engineering 8.5 percent. Since the war began the rise has 
been greatest in the mining, textiles, clothing, and pottery industries. 

For the engineering industry the sample showed a 9.5 percent in- 


' crease in number employed between March 1939 and 1940, a 26.3 
| percent rise in total wages paid, and a 15.6 percent increase in average 
» earnings. 
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All firms taken together showed a 7-percent rise in wage rates be- 
tween September 1939 and March 1940. All except four firms re- 
ported that wages had been increased after September 1939. Average 
sarnings rose 10.0 percent and wage rates 7.0 percent. Shipbuilding 
and chemical firms reported a larger gain in wage rates than in average 
earnings. The reverse was true of engineering. Although earnings 
of males failed to keep pace with the rise in wage rates, the tise in 
earnings of females was greater than that in wage rates. 
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ARBITRATION AWARD—SHIP CLERKS’ UNION oF 
SAN FRANCISCO ! 





A RECENT arbitration -award dealing with wage rates and paid 
vacations for ship clerks in San Francisco reveals the numerous factor. 
which an arbitrator takes into account when rendering a decision. [) 
this instance the board of arbitration was asked to make an award 0) 
the wages to be paid to ship clerks, and to decide whether or not such 
ship clerks should be given vacations with pay.? According to the 
rules of procedure followed, the issues were finally referred to the 
impartial chairman after the employer and the union representatives 
on the board were unable to come to an agreement. 

The final award disallowed the wage increases asked by the union, 
but granted vacations with pay to both the monthly paid clerks and 
the casual daily clerks. Paid vacations for casual workers are quite 
uncommon in American industry, and the reasons given by the 
arbitrator for granting them are of particular interest. The following 
is quoted from the award. ® 


Chairman’s Award 
FACTORS CONSIDERED IN REACHING DECISION 


“The chairman, in studying and analyzing the mass of evidence, 
much of it conflicting, which the parties introduced into the record 
at the arbitration hearings, was guided by the fair rule that each issue 
should be determined upon the basis of the preponderance of the evi- 
dence test. * * * It is exceptionally difficult to decide a wage 
issue in a case such as this one because of the large number of variable 
factors which must be taken into consideration, and because the 
evidence and exhibits are highly conflicting. Furthermore, there 
does not exist any fixed scale of wage measurement or any ‘rule of 
thumb’ set of wage criteria which can be applied automatically by 





! In the matter of a controversy between the Ship Clerks’ Union, Local 1-34, 1. L. W. U., complainant, 
and the Waterfront Employers’ Association of San Francisco, respondent. Mr. Wayne L. Morse, chair- 
man of the board of arbitration. 

? The award also included decisions on other issues, such as hiring hall rules, hours for monthly clerks, 
equalization of terms for daily clerks. The portions of the award dealing with these matters are not quoted 
in the above, but only those sections dealing with wages and vacations which are of general interest to !! 
industrial workers and employers. 

3 Except headings which were inserted. 
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an arbitrator in settling a wage dispute. It is generally recognized 
that employees are entitled to wages and salaries sufficient to enable 
them, through the exercise of thrift and reasonable economy, to 
maintain themselves and families in decency and comfort and to make 
reasonable provision for old age. Such a wage is generally referred 
to as a fair and living wage, or an American standard of living wage. 

‘However, there is not any universal agreement among courts 
and arbitration boards as to just what criteria should be applied in 
determining a so-called fair and living wage. In fact there is such a 
great difference in evaluating the factors which should enter into the 
computing of a fair and living wage, that research experts, working 
in the field of wage economics, seldom agree in their computations. 

“Nevertheless, there is general agreement that there are certain 
criteria which should be given weight by any court, arbitration board, 
agency, or group charged with the task of fixing a just and reasonable 
wage in a given dispute. They are as follows: (1) The scale of wages 
paid for similar kinds of work in other industries and by competitors; 
(2) the relation between wages and cost of living; (3) the hazards of 
employment; (4) the training and skill required; (5) the responsibility 
and authority entrusted to the employee; (6) the character and regu- 
larity of employment; (7) inequalities of wage rates within the in- 
dustry; (8) opportunities for advancement within the industry; (9) 
the financial condition of the employer; and (10) the judgment and 
findings of other arbitrators, courts, and wage boards who have been 
called upon within recent periods of time to consider wage disputes 
in the same industry and in other industries within the same economic 
oar.) 

Wages for this and similar work.—‘The chairman, in reaching his 
final conclusion sustaining the employers’ position on the wages to be 
paid monthly clerks, is satisfied from the record that the wages pro- 
vided in the agreement of February 5, 1940, compare very favorably 
with the scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other indus- 
tries in the San Francisco area and likewise compare favorably with 
the wages paid by competitors in the transportation industry. Al- 
though there was some conflict in the evidence concerning the average 
annual income of monthly senior clerks, the chairman is satisfied that 
the evidence supports the conclusion that the average annual income 
of such clerks, taking into account the overtime pay, is between 
$1,900 and $2,200.” * * * 

Relation between wages and cost of living.—‘‘ This arbitrator has held 
in previous arbitration awards and he repeats it now, that the relation 
between wages and the cost of living is the most important single 
factor to be taken into account in determining wages. After all is 
said and done, there is no escaping the fact that a fair and reasonable 
wage in keeping with American standards of living is largely deter- 
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mined by those price structures which enter into the computing of g 
cost-of-living budget. The union failed to introduce into the recorq 
any convincing evidence showing changes in cost of living in the 
San Francisco area during the past 2 years, which would justify an 
increase in the wage scale for monthly clerks. * * * 

“The chairman has no right in rendering a wage award to take into 
account any changed circumstances that may have arisen within the 
industry since the arbitration hearing. It may be that if the wage 
issue were presented in light of recent developments caused by the 
rapidly changing international situation, evidence could be presented 
which would support a wage increase. Undoubtedly costs of living 
are gradually rising, and it probably is also true that recent changes ip 
our national policy, relative to the national defense program and 
supplying of the Allies with war materials, will result in an economic 
stimulation which will reflect itself in various ways upon this industry, 
in a manner which may justify an increase in wages for monthly clerks 
in the near future. However, no evidence relative to such factors is q 
part of the record of this case and, of course, cannot. be made a part of 
the record at this time. It is to be noted that section 21 of the agree- 
ment of February 5, 1940, provides that the wage scale may be recon- 
sidered at the request of either party on the expiration of each succeed- 
ing 6-month period following this award. Thus, if changing conditions 
warrant it, the union may reopen the wage question 6 months hence 
and submit evidence on whatever factors may have arisen since this 
arbitration case, which may justify a revision of the wages allowed 
in this decision.” 

Hazards of the employment.—‘ The wage criterion as to the hazards 
of employment was considered by the chairman. However, al- 
though counsel for the union called attention to the fact that the 
hazards of employment are greater for dock clerks than for clerks in 
some other industries, such as hotels, no strong claim tor an increase 
in wages on the ground of hazardous employment was made by thie 
union. Obviously, the record would not support such a claim had it 
been made, because the evidence as to the nature of the work per- 
formed by dock clerks makes clear that, although there are dangers to 
safety involved in the work of a monthly dock clerk, they are not so 
exceptional or singular to the employment as to justify a wage increase 
on the hazard-of-employment factor alone.” 

Training and skill required.—‘The union stressed in its evidence 
the wage criterion relative to the training and skill required of monthly 
dock clerks. The chairman is satisfied that highly intelligent, con- 
scientious, and responsible employees are necessarily required to 
perform the work of monthly clerks. However, there is nothing in thie 
record that would support a finding that monthly dock clerks must 
possess abilities superior to those required of employees doing similar 
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work in other industries. The wage scale allowed in this award com- 
pares very favorably with the wage scale paid to employees doing 
similar work in other industries. In fact the wage scale allowed in 
this award is somewhat above the average for other industries, and 
hence the chairman was unable to grant any wage increase on the 
basis of the contention that the training and skill required of monthly 
dock clerks entitled them to more pay.”’ 

Responsibility and authority of employee.—‘The next factor con- 
sidered by the chairman was the one relating to the responsibility 
and authority entrusted to the employees. There is no doubt in the 
mind of the chairman that the dock clerks do perform work that 
entails entrusting to them a considerable amount of responsibility 
and authority. However, it cannot be said on the basis of the proof 
introduced into the record, that the dock clerks perform any work 
of an executive nature. In the main, they work within very closely 
prescribed rules and regulations, and their work is closely directed 
by executive and managerial officers. This is true even of the men 
working in the supervisor classifications. The record failed to con- 
vince the chairman that the work of the clerk involves such an inde- 
pendence of action on his part, or such managerial functions, or such 
executive responsibilities as to entitle the monthly clerks to a wage 
increase, because of the special responsibilities inherent in the per- 
formance of their work.” 

Regularity of employment.—‘‘The next wage factor which the 
chairman wishes to apply to the record of this case is that pertaining 
to the character and regularity of employment. There is no doubt 
about the fact, as shown by the record, that the monthly clerks are 
in a favorable position compared with preferred clerks and daily 
casual clerks, as far as regularity and security of employment is con- 
cerned. The evidence introduced by the employers overwhelmingly 
establishes the fact that it is a common practice in most industries 
to pay monthly employees somewhat less than daily employees when 
the wage rate is figured on an hourly basis. There is good reason for 
such a wage differential because obviously regularity of employment 
certainty of monthly income, and reasonable security in one’s job is 
of dollars-and-cents value to any worker. It is only reasonable that 
such job advantages should reflect themselves in wage rates. Thus, 
the chairman was unable, on the basis of the evidence submitted, to 
accept the contention of the union that the monthly clerks should 
receive the same wage on a hourly basis as that received by the daily 
clerks. As the industry is now organized, there is no doubt about the 
fact that the monthly jobs are very much to be desired, even though 
the rate of pay, when computed on an hourly basis, is somewhat less 
than the hourly rate of pay received by daily clerks.” 

Inequalities of wage rates within the industry —‘‘The seventh wage 
criterion considered by the chairman was that of inequalities of wage 
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rates within the industry. The record does not support any increase 
of wages for monthly clerks on the basis of this criterion. Althouch 
it is true that the hourly rate of pay of monthly clerks is somewhat 
less than that of daily clerks, the annual income is higher. Ths. 
any seeming inequality in rates of pay to the disadvantage of th» 
monthly clerks, disappears when the wage rates are studied from ¢h, 
standpoint of annual income, and from the standpoint of job adyan- 
tages which the monthly clerks have over the daily clerks. In fact. 
such wage inequalities as may exist within the industry seem to work 
to the disadvantage of the daily clerks, as far as is shown by any evi- 
dence submitted in this case.”’ 

Opportunities for advancement.—‘‘Another wage factor given weicht 
by the chairman was that pertaining to opportunities for advance- 
ment within the industry. Here, again, the chairman was satisfied 
that a preponderance of the evidence supported the contentions 0! 
the employers as to this factor. The record shows that it has been » 
common practice for the employers to select members of their mana- 
gerial staff from the ranks of monthly clerks. However, the chair- 
man is of the opinion that the evidence in the record on this factor is 
not entitled to any great weight, because after all, employees are 
entitled to a wage scale commensurate with the nature of the work 
they perform, irrespective of the fact that the work may lead to pro- 
motions for a few of them. Nevertheless, the opportunity-for-ad 
vancement factor is entitled to some attention, especially in thos: 
instances when employees are demanding a wage scale in excess of 1 
reasonably good wage already paid for their services.”’ 

Employers financial condition.—‘One of the claims stressed by tlic 
employers was that the financial condition of the industry is such that 
the employers cannot afford to pay higher wages. However, the 
employers’ evidence on this point was of a most general nature, and 
entitled to very little weight. * * * 

“As this chairman has held before, a board of arbitration is never 
justified in fixing wages below that standard which it considers to be 
a fair, reasonable, and living wage, even though it is satisfied that tli 
financial condition of the industry is not good. It is one thing for 
group of employees in such a situation to agree voluntarily to work fo1 
less than a living wage, in order to keep an industry alive, but it is 
quite a different thing for a board of arbitration to say to a group 0! 
workers, ‘You must accept less than a fair, reasonable, and living 
wage because the industry is losing money.’ It is true that the 
financial condition of an employer does become an important factor 
in fixing wages when an arbitration board has under consideration tle 
question of whether it should grant the employees a wage somewhat 
higher than a minimum, fair, and living wage. 

“However, no board of arbitration should give any weight to 4 
contention on the part of an employer that he cannot pay higher 
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wages because of the unsatisfactory condition of his business, unless 
that employer presents book evidence on the financial condition of his 
business and satisfies the board of arbitration that all other resonable 
economies and savings in the various operations of the business have 
been made. Then and then only does the financial condition of the 
employer become an important factor in determining wages. Such 
evidence was not submitted in this case. On the other hand, the union 
failed to show that the business of the port has been such as to support 
a finding that the union is entitled to wages over and above the reason- 
ably good wages which the monthly clerks now enjoy.” 

Other arbitration awards.—‘‘The last factor to which the chairman 
wishes to refer specifically is that of the judgment and findings of 
other arbitrators and wage boards, which have been called upon within 
recent periods of time to consider wage disputes in this industry and 
other industries within the San Francisco area. Here, again, this 
factor, standing alone is not controlling, but it is entitled to its share 
of weight when analyzing the wage issue in its entirety. The chair- 
man has studied very carefully the various wage arbitration awards 
introduced into the record by each side. Likewise, he has studied 
the wage provisions of the many union agreements, introduced into 
the record, and all this evidence taken together, clearly points to the 
fact that the wage award allowed in this decision is not at all out of 
line with the decisions of other arbitrators who have been faced with 
similar wage problems, nor does it place the dock clerks at a disad- 
vantage from the standpoint of the wage scale provided in other union 
contracts. There are exceptions, of course, but in the main the wage 
scale provided in this award results in a higher annual income than 
that received by monthly clerks and other employees doing similar 
work in other industries. 

“The chairman wishes to make clear that he would not hesitate to 
discard from consideration the wage award of another arbitrator if 
he became convinced that a given award on wages was not fair or 
just. However, the wage awards of the various arbitrators whose 
decisions were introduced into the record of this case were of such 
merit as to entitle them to consideration, and taken as a whole, they 
are consistent with the wage scale set forth in this award. * * *” 


VACATIONS FOR MONTHLY AND DAILY CLERKS 


“The union requested that the new agreement should provide for 
the granting of vacations to the three regular classifications of clerks, 
monthly, daily preferred, and daily casual. The employers opposed 
the granting of any vacations. However, the employers did point out 
that a good many of the individual employers had followed the prac- 
tice for some time past of granting vacations to monthly clerks. 
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“Tt is the decision of the chairman that the record shows the union’s 
proposal for vacations to be a fair and reasonable one on principle, and 
therefore, it should be granted, subject to certain modifications as to 
details hereinafter noted. Counsel for the employers particu): tly 
objected to granting vacations to preferred and casual clerks. As to 
granting vacations to monthly clerks, he argued that it was properly g 
question of management policy. However, it has become gener: lly 
recognized in American industry, as shown by the union’s exhibits on 
the subject, that the granting of vacations is a sound business and 
labor-relations practice, and one to which employees such as clerks are 
customarily entitled. 

“Counsel for the employers objected to vacations for preferred 
clerks chiefly on the grounds that the preferred clerk’s monthly hours 
are limited to only 160 and he received a relatively high hourly wage 
for his work. Further, he pointed out that the preferred clerks already 
enjoy liberal vacation opportunities because of the intermittent nature 
of their employment and therefore, incidentally, the cumulative fatigue 
factor is not present in the preferred clerk’s employment. However, 
the chairman was not convinced by such arguments because, as he sees 
it, the controlling factor in the granting of vacations is reasonably con- 
tinuous employment over a given period of time. The fact that a 
clerk may take time off at his own expense does not provide him with 
a true vacation privilege. The fact that a lack of work opportunity 
may throw him out of a job for a few days doesn’t provide him wit! 
a vacation either, in the sense that the term is used in labor economics. 
It isn’t much of a vacation for aclerk to be out of a job intermittently 
and during that time be under the economic pressure of maintaining 
contacts each day with the hiring hall in the hope that he may be 
dispatched to another job. 

“Counsel for the employers raised several additional objections to 
the union’s request for vacations for casual clerks. He asked, ‘Who 
would determine when the casual clerk would be permitted to take his 
vacation? At whose expense would the vacation be provided? How 
much service and whose employ would entitle the casual clerk to a 
vacation?’ He argued that ‘the casual clerks are not employed by 
the Waterfront Employers Association; they are employed by all 
employers who order clerks from the hiring hall. This group of 
employers includes many nonmembers of the association, some of 
which are Government agencies. The members of the association 
cannot be saddled with the expense of providing vacations which are 
based upon employment by others than members.’ 

“Tt is the opinion of the chairman that the questionsand objections 
raised by counsel for the employers to the granting of vacations to 
casual clerks go chiefly to the mechanics of administering such va- 
cations and not to the merits of the issue or the soundness of the 
union’s request for vacations for casual clerks as a matter of 
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principle. Further, the chairman is satisfied that the administrative 
problem, raised by the employers’ objections, are not at all insur- 
mountable. * * * 

“The chairman is satisfied that if a casual clerk works a large share 
of the year within the industry he is as much entitled to a vacation 
as a monthly clerk. The fact that he may work for several employers 
during that time is not material when considering the matter from 
the standpoint of the clerk’s right to a vacation. After all, the main- 
tenance of the casual-clerk classification is essential to the best interests 
of all the employers in the industry and, therefore, as a group of employ- 
ers, they should not be excused from vacation obligations in their 
labor relations with casual clerks. * * * 

“In order to have casual daily clerks available in sufficient numbers 
to meet their needs, the employers have, in effect, pooled their em- 
ployment interests in regard to casual daily clerks, with the result 
that all the employers hire their casual daily clerks from the same 
pool or source. Such an arrangement is of great advantage to the 
employers, and it carries along with it a corresponding obligation 
insofar as granting vacations to casual daily clerksisconcerned. * * * 
Hence, it is the conviction of the chairman, based upon the record of 
the case, that he would be guilty of an unfair discrimination against 
the casual daily clerks if he failed to grant them a vacation, as re- 
quested by the union. * * * 

“It is the chairman’s ruling that the following section on vacations 
should be added to the agreement of February 5, 1940: 


Vacations 


‘(a) Two weeks’ vacation with pay shall be annually granted to monthly 
clerks at the end of each year of continuous service. 

‘(b) Each registered clerk employed from January 3, 1940, shall be entitled, 
on the following January 3, to two weeks’ vacation, with pay, provided he works 
(sickness and injury excepted) not less than 90 percent of the total work hours per 
year permissible under the agreement, or to one week’s vacation provided he 
works (sickness and injury excepted) in excess of 70 percent and less than 90 
percent of the total work hours per year permissible under the agreement. 

‘(c) The joint labor relations committee shall have the authority to establish 
rules and vacation schedules for the purpose of making this provision of the 
agreement effective.’ ”’ 
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STATE UNEMPLOY MENT-COMPENSATION LAWS. nol 
OCTOBER 1, 1940! 7 
are 
PRIOR to the enactment of the Federal Social Security Act in 1935. 
provision of unemployment benefits was largely a matter of private ext 
initiative. Thus, a number of employers had adopted plans under of 
which benefits were paid to their workers when laid off; in several the 
industries plans had been created which were carried on jointly by tu 
trade-unions and employers; and a few labor unions paid unemploy- of 
ment benefits. The only legislation in this field was a statute passed of 
in Wisconsin. Under the impetus of the Social Security Act, however, we 
unemployment-compensation acts were adopted by the several States an 
in rapid succession, and by the end of 1937 such legislation had been at 
enacted in every State. W! 
The Social Security Act did not establish a system of unemployment ti 
compensation, but merely provided the means whereby the States (1 
were encouraged to establish their own unemployment-compensation su 
programs. This was accomplished by grants-in-aid to the States for 01 
the administration of State unemployment-compensation laws and b 
the levying of a uniform pay-roll tax on employers of 8 or more work- tI 
ers, against which a 90-percent credit is allowed for contributions 
made by such employers to State unemployment funds. W 
Although the States must comply with certain standards set forth P 
by the Social Security Board in order to obtain the benefits given by ( 
the act, they have considerable latitude in their choice of a system o! d 
unemployment compensation best suited to the conditions existing h 
in each State. Practically all of the laws have been considerably " 


revised since their original enactment. In 1939, 46 State laws were 
amended and in 1940 amendments were adopted in 13 States and the 
District of Columbia. By these amendments the States have strengthi- 
ened eligibility requirements and attempted to provide for more 
effective distribution of compensation funds by increasing the amount 
of weekly benefits, shortening the waiting period, and lengthening 
the benefit period. 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Labor Law Information Division, by Alfred Acee, under the direction 
Charles F. Sharkey, chief. 
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Social Security 


Coverage of Laws 


In all of the State laws the inclusion of the individual worker de- 
pends on the type of employment in which he has been engaged. All 
of the acts exclude certain occupations from coverage, such as agri- 
cultural labor, domestic service in a private home, Government 
employment, service for relatives, and religious, charitable, and other 
nonprofit institutions. Since railroad employees are now covered 
under the Federal Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, they also 
are excluded from the State acts. 

In determining whether a given employer is subject to the act, all 
except 3 States (Idaho, Nevada, and Utah) base coverage on number 
of workers employed. In these 3 States the amount of pay roll is 
the means of determining coverage, but in 5 additional States (Ken- 
tucky, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, and Wyoming), the amount 
of the pay roll is used as a basis additional or alternative to number 
of workers. Of the jurisdictions basing coverage on the number of 
workers employed, 26 follow the plan prescribed by the Federal act, 
and cover only employers who have employed 8 or more workers in 
at least 20 days, each of which is in a different week; 8 cover those 
with 1 or more; 8 those with 4 or more; and the remaining jurisdic- 
tions those with 2 or more (1 State), 3 or more (2 States), 5 or more 
(1 State), and 6 or more (2 States). In 11 States, employers are 
subject to the act if they have a sufficient number of workers through- 
out the United States to be subject to the Federal employment tax, 
but do not have enough employees within the State to come under 
the State law. 

Most of the State laws follow the method used in the Federal act 
which provides that an employer having a specified number of em- 
ployees working in a stated number of weeks is subject to the act. 
Generally, the number of weeks represents the number of days, each 
day being within a different calendar week, and the employer must 
have employed the required number of workers during 1 day of each 
of the specified number of weeks. In 41 States the number of weeks 
is 20—the same as is required by the Federal act. The requirement 
is 18 weeks in Wisconsin, 15 in Iowa, 13 in New Mexico, and 15 days 
in New York. 


Financial Provisions 


The unemployment-compensation systems of the States are financed 
by contributions of employers based on the wages of their employees, 
although 5 States (Alabama, California, Kentucky, New Jersey, and 
Rhode Island) also require the workers to contribute. In 44 jurisdic- 
tions the contributions are placed in a State-wide pooled fund from 
which all benefits are paid. In 7 States (Indiana, Kentucky, Ne- 
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braska, North Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, and Wisconsin) || 
or part of the contributions are paid into individual reserve accounts: 
in these States contributions paid by an employer are available sole}, 
to pay benefits to his former workers, but after an individual resery. 
account is exhausted, payments may be made from a State pooled 
account. 

The contributions of employers, as previously stated, are based 
on the wages of employees, and usually on wages earned, whether o; 
not they have been paid. In most States tips paid by other persons 
are counted as a part of wages, and contributions are required on ther 
Contributions are required only on the first $3,000 of wages in 2% 
jurisdictions.2, The standard rate of contributions required of em- 
ployers is 2.7 percent in all States except Michigan which has a 3 
percent rate. However, in 4 of the States (Indiana, Nebraska. 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin) the contribution rate may be varied 
from the standard if the employer’s experience rating warrants it. 

Employee contributions, which are required in five States, are also 
based on wages but the rates of contribution are lower. In Alabama, 
California, Kentucky, and New Jersey, the rate is 1 percent, and in 
Rhode Island 1.5 percent. The California and Kentucky laws pro- 
vide, further, that employee contributions may not exceed 50 percent 
of the amount paid by the employer. 

Experience rating, which is authorized in 40 jurisdictions, is 1 
method by which individual employer contribution rates may be 
varied from the standard rate, according to the employer’s past em- 
ployment record or benefit experience. Usually, under these 
provisions, an employer’s contributions are credited to his account 
and the benefits to his former workers are charged to this account. 
Thus, if an employer’s contributions exceed the benefits paid, he may 
be entitled to a reduction in his contribution rates for a given period. 
All of the employer-reserve laws and 33 of the pooled-fund laws 
provide for some method of experience rating, and most of the other 
State laws authorize a study of the subject by the State agency 
administering the law. 


Benefits 


The amount of benefits which a worker receives while unemployed 
is determined by his wages or employment in a past period of time, 
usually called a “‘base period.’’ Generally, this period is a year divided 
into four quarters of 13 weeks each and is used to determine a worker's 
earnings for eligibility, his weekly benefit, and the duration of benefits. 





* Alabama. Arkansas. California. District of Columbia, Florida. Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Haimmpshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carulina, South Dakota, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 004 
Wisconsin. 
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Under most of the State laws, benefits are paid to a totally unem- 
ployed worker at the rate of 50 percent of his full-time weekly wage. 
In 10 States an actual reported full-time weekly wage is used, but as an 
alternative, where there is no full-time wage or where its use would 
be arbitrary or unreasonable, full-time weekly wages are computed 
as one-thirteenth, or other fraction, of the worker’s wages in the 
quarter (13 weeks) in which his wages were greatest during the base 
vear. Thus, the benefit rate under this alternative plan in most 
of these 10 States is one twenty-sixth of the worker’s earnings in the 
“highest quarter’ of the year. Most of the other States compute 
the benefits as a fraction of the total wage for 13 weeks. In 8 States 
the benefit rate is one-twentieth, in one State one twenty-third, in 
} one State one twenty-fourth, in 10 States one twenty-fifth, and in 10 
States one twenty-sixth. 

Maximum weekly payments of $15 are provided in the laws of 41 
States, but in 5 jurisdictions (Alaska, lllinois, Michigan, Rhode 
Island, and Utah) the maximum is $16, and in 5 other jurisdictions 
(California, District of Columbia, Idaho, Louisiana, and Wyoming) 
the maximum is $18. Forty-two States have established a flat 
minimum weekly benefit, which ranges from $1.50 in North Carolina 
to $10 in California. Four States (Arizona, Georgia, Oklahoma, and 
Vermont) provide that the minimum shall be either a certain amount 
in dollars or three-fourths of full-time wages, whichever is greater, 
while in Kansas and Missouri the alternative is 6 percent of earnings 
in the highest quarter. The Indiana law authorizes the State agency 
to set a minimum of $5, and in Iowa the minimum is $5 or full-time 
wages. No minimum has been established in Ohio. 

There is also a limitation on the number of full weekly benefits 
which a worker may receive within a certain length of time (usually 
52 weeks), called the “benefit year.’’ In 11 States this ‘duration of 
benefits” is uniform for all unemployed workers, but in the other 40 
jurisdictions it varies in relation to past earnings (or employment, in 
Wisconsin). In these jurisdictions duration is based on a fraction of 
earnings during the four or more quarters of the base period, with a 
maximum of a given number of multiples of the weekly benefit rate. 
The most common maximum duration of benefits, effective in 28 
States, is 16 times the weekly benefit amount. 

Most States provide for the payment of compensation for partial 
unemployment. It is interesting to note in this connection that in a 
number of States part-time or odd-job earnings are disregarded in 
determining whether a worker is totally or partially unemployed, and 
in some States earnings of small amounts are not considered in de- 
termining the question of unemployment and calculating weekly 
benefits. In most States a worker is entitled to a partial benefit if 
he is working less than full time and earning less than his benefit rate. 
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Qualification for Benefits 


Under all of the State unemployment-compensation laws, 4) 
unemployed worker must comply with certain requirements in orde; 
to be eligible for benefits. Generally, the worker is required to {il 
a claim for benefits, to be able to work and be available for work. ¢, 
register at a public employment office, to have earned a certain amouy 
of money or to have been employed previously for a stated period 
and to have served a waiting period. 

In most of the early laws workers were required to have worked g 
set number of weeks within a specified period in order to be entitled 
to benefits, but at present this requirement appears in only two State 
laws (Ohio and Wisconsin). The qualification which is now required 
in the other States is that a worker must have earned a specified 
amount in covered employments. 

Every State provides for the disqualification of a worker for benefits 
under certain conditions, such as discharge for misconduct, refusal to 
accept suitable work, etc. Workers who have refused to accept 
suitable work and workers on strike are disqualified in all jurisdictions. 
while in every State except Massachusetts and Pennsylvania employ- 
ees who have been discharged for misconduct are disqualified. |: 
addition, all States except New York bar from benefits a worker who 
left his job voluntary without good cause. Many States also refuse 
payments to a worker who is receiving workmen’s compensation {o1 
temporary partial disability or other specified type of remuneratio: 
such as old-age benefits. 

The period of disqualification is usually fixed by the administrativ: 
agency within the limits prescribed by the law, but sometimes it is 
a flat period specified in the statute. The disqualification period is 
generally in addition to the usual waiting period. In some States 





the benefits which ordinarily would be paid during this period ar 
deducted from maximum benefits payable, while in other jurisdictions 
the deduction in benefit rights is not made mandatory but is dependent 
on the decision of the administrative agency. 


Waiting Period 


Every State requires a “waiting period” to be served by a worker 
after he becomes unemployed and before benefits may be paid. This 
period, which varies from 1 to 3 weeks, is the period of unemployment 
after a claim for benefits has been filed and during which no compen- 
sation is paid. The agency administering the law is thus enabled 
to investigate the claim, and the required period eliminates payments 
to workers who are unemployed for a short time. The waiting period 
is either 2 or 3 weeks in all States except Rhode Island and Texas 
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where only 1 week is required. The majority of the States require 
only one waiting period during 52 weeks, usually called the benefit 
year. 


Legal Aspects 


Unemployment-compensation legislation has been upheld as consti- 
tutional by the United States Supreme Court as well as by the highest 
courts of a number of States. On May 24, 1937, the Supreme Court 
sustained the validity of the taxation provisions of title 9 of the Social 
Security Act. This decision recognized the fact that unemployment 
isa national problem upon which Congress may legislate, and removed 
all doubt of the right of the Federal Government to initiate legislation 
against the modern economic hazards. In holding this legislation 
valid, the Supreme Court denied the two main contentions that the 
pay-roll tax on employers of 8 or more workers was discriminatory 
and that it coerced the States in violation of the tenth amendment to 
the Constitution. The opinion held that the tax satisfied the con- 
stitutional requirement of uniformity, even though it did not apply to 
employers of fewer than 8 workers or to employers of farm and do- 
mestic labor. 

The Supreme Court also held valid the Alabama unemployment- 
compensation law. A few months earlier the Court had by a 4 to 4 
decision affirmed a ruling of the New York Court of Appeals holding 
the New York law valid.* In the Alabama case® the Court ruled 
that the act did not violate the ‘‘due process” and ‘‘equal protection” 
clauses of the fourteenth amendment. The decision also held that 
the act was not the invalid product of the coercive operation of the 
Federal Social Security Act and did not involve an unconstitutional 
surrender of State power. 


Principal Provisions of Laws 


The following table shows, in summary form, the principal pro- 
visions of the State unemployment-compensation laws as of October 
1, 1940.® 


) Steward Machine Co. v. Davis, 301 U.S. 548. 

‘W. H. H. Chamberlin, Inc. v. Andrews, 299 U. S. 515. 

5 Carmichael v. Southern Coal & Coke Co. and Same v. Gulf States Paper Corp., 301 U.S. 495. 

‘The data given in this table were obtained from the Bureau of Employment Security of the Social 
Security Board. See Employment Security Memorandum No. 8: Comparison of State Unemployment 
Compensation Laws as of October 1, 1940. 
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RAILROAD RETIREMENT BENEFITS, 1939-40 


MONTHLY benefits under the Railroad Retirement Act at the clos, 
of June 1940 averaged $65.55 for employee annuities; $58.66 for pep. 
sions; $33.15 for survivor annuities; and $36.11 for death-bene 
annuities. Corresponding benefits at the end of June 1939 wer 
$65.38 for employee annuities; $58.37 for pensions; $34.35 for surviyo 
annuities; and $35.49 for death-benefit annuities. Lump-sum death 
benefits during the fiscal year 1939-40 averaged $157.58, as compared 
with $86.08 in 1938-39. 

Over 114 million dollars were paid in benefits under the Railroa: 
Retirement Act during the fiscal year 1939-40. This was 6.4 percent 
higher than the total amount paid in 1938-39. Almost three-fourths 
(74.1 percent) of the total benefits paid in 1939-40 were for employe 
annuities and an additional 22.8 percent was for pension payments 
Lump-sum death benefit payments constituted 1.9 percent of th 
total payments; survivor annuity payments, 0.8 percent; and deat\)- 
benefit annuity payments, 0.4 percent. 

From the beginning of operations under the act to the close o! 
1939-40, benefit payments totaled $308,325,857. Of this toto! 
$211,289,811, or 68.6 percent, was paid for employee annuities to 
124,055 persons who had retired for age or disability. Benefits 
amounting to $89,565,821, or 29 percent of the total, were paid in 
pensions to 48,500 former pensioners of the railroads who had been 
transferred to the rolls in 1937. Payments to 2,453 survivor annui- 
tants amounted to 0.7 percent of the total benefit payments; to 4,607 
death-benefit annhuitants, 0.6 percent of the total; and to 29,593 
lump-sum death beneficiaries, 1.1 percent thereof. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1939-40, altogether 141,224 em- 
ployee annuities and pensions were in force, as compared with 129,(\'2 
at the beginning of the year. The total monthly payments to 
employee annuitants and pensioners at the end of June 1939 and 
June 1940 were, respectively, $8,201,004 and $9,015,381. The num- 
ber of annuities in force continued to increase during 1939-40, new 
certifications exceeding terminations by death by about three to one. 
Although the number of pensions in force declined during the year 
as a result of terminations by deaths, the number of deaths has 
tended to decline. During 1939-40, 4,399 pensions were terminated 
by death, as compared with 4,510 during 1938-39. 


Applications for employee annuities during 1939-40 were 26,218, 
and totaled 159,496 for the period since the beginning of operations. 
There were 7.8 percent fewer applications in 1939-40 than in tlie 


preceding fiscal year. 
The following table presents the payments for each type of bene(it 


1 Railroad Retirement Board. Bureau of Research and Information Service. The Monthly Revi 
July 1940 (p. 3). 
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Total Benefit Payments Certified, by Class of Benefit, by Years 1936-37 to 1939-40 
and by Months January to June 1940 ! 








| | | 

: |Death-ben- | Lump-sum 
, 7 | 

| Pensions —, efit annui- | death ben- 

| | tl thes # efits 6 


‘ Employee 
Period | All classes annaities 2 


, | 
| 
| | 
| 








--—— 


| 
Cumulative through June | | 
1 ---+-------------|$308, 325, 857 |$211, 289, 811 




















‘jscal years: | 
1936-37 4, 514, 617 4, 409, 019 36, 751 68. 846 |__.._- heesit 

1937-38 | 82, 654, 660 46, 932, 740 , 701, 617 388, 519 599, 674 32. 108 

1938-39 | 107, 131, 438 75, 416, 818 , 887, 973 784, 717 716, 477 1, 323, 450 

1939-40 114, 025, 141 84, 531, 233 , 976, 230 912, 693 | 494, 622 2, 110, 360 
40: | 
January 9, 418, 161 
February | 9,611, 336 
March | 9, 601, 55 
April. | 9, 864, 931 | 
May | 9, 731, 739 | 
June | 9, 869, 509 | 






RRs 
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NNANNNSD 


151, 031 75, 114 38, 054 163, 793 
. 120, 698 76, 675 37, 130 198, 075 
097, 551 78, 406 35, 628 177, 517 
081, 592 80, 431 42,993 | 258, 254 
323,546 | 2, 062, 789 81, 655 41, 269 222, 479 
470,490 | 2,049, 400 83,811} 36,302 | 229, 504 
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990, 167 
178, 757 
212, 446 
401, 649 
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ReviseGc series. 
? Employee annuities include age and disability annuities. 

Payments to individuals on the pension rolls of employers under the act on both March 1 and July 1, 
1937, who were not eligible for employee annuities. Total payments of pensions in any month are frequently 
less than corresponding monthly amounts payable, due to cancelation of checks because of pensioner deaths 
reported after voucher for month’s payment was sent to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

‘Survivor annuities are paid to the surviving spouse of a deceased employee annuitant who duly elected a 
reduced annuity during his lifetime in order to provide a lifetime annuity for his spouse after his death. 

‘ Death-benefit annuities are paid under the 1935 act to the surviving spouse or dependent next of kin of 
a deceased annnitant for a period of 12 months. 

‘Lump-sum death benefits are paid under the 1937 act to a designated beneficiary or to the deceased 
employee's legal representative. 












By the end of the fiscal year 1939-40, 13,329 of the total of 48,500 
former carrier pensioners transferred to the pension rolls of the 
Retirement Board had died and their pensions were terminated. As of 
June 30, 1940, there were 35,146 pensions in force, the total monthly 
payment being $2,061,717. 

Survivor annuities in force at the end of June 1940 numbered 2,341 
with monthly payments totaling $77,595, as compared with 1,783 
annuities and monthly payments of $61,239 at the end of June 1939. 
Sixty-one survivor annuities were terminated by death during the 
fiscal year 1939-40, as compared with 31 during 1938-39. 

There was a decline of 22.6 percent in terminations of death- 
benefit annuities, which were due mainly to conclusion of the 12- 
month period for which such annuities are payable. Death-benefit 
annuities in force at the end of June 1940 numbered 725, the total 
monthly amount payable being $26,182, which compares with 771 
annuities and $27,364 monthly payments at the close of June 1939. 

Lump-sum death benefits totaling 13,368 were certified during the 
fiscal year 1939-40. These brought the total number certified since 
the beginning of operations under the Retirement Act to 29,393. 

Collections under the Carriers Taxing Act for the fiscal year 1939-40 
amounted to $120,966,719. This was an increase of 10.7 percent 
over the previous fiscal year. most of which was attributable to 
improvement in railroad employment. A small part of the increase 
was due to the higher tax rate on pay rolls for the last quarter of the 
fiscal year. The collections under the act from the beginning of 
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operations totaled $380,700,538. The appropriation by Congr 
for benefit payments and investments for the fiscal year 1940-4) 
was $122,600,000 and as there was a balance of $10,750,000 still jy 
the appropriation account at the end of June 1940, which does jo} 
lapse, a total of $133,350,000 was in the appropriation account ; 
the beginning of the new fiscal year. 

Total expenditures for current expenses in administration of th 
retirement system during 1939-40 amounted to $2,804,000, which 
was about 3.1 percent lower than for the preceding fiscal year. The 
total investment in 3-percent special Treasury notes credited to the 
railroad retirement account in the Treasury amounted to $79,400,000 
on June 30, 1940, which was $12,200,000 more than at the beginning of 
the fiscal year. This included interest credited on these investment: 
totaling $5,895,215. 


PPPOOOOS 


PLACEMENT WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT? 
SERVICES, AUGUST 1940! 


REFLECTING widespread gains in private employment, jobs fille 
by the public employment offices reached a total of 331,000 in August, 
a gain of 7 percent over July. More than 280,000 of these placements 
were in private employment, the highest August volume for such 
jobs in the history of the Employment Service. In addition, a record 
volume for the year of 167,000 supplemental placements were made. 
and reflected mainly the increased demand for agricultural workers 
Applications for-work declined 9 percent to approximately 1,300,000, 
reflecting somewhat expanded activity in defense and related in- 
dustries. Partly as a result of the increase in placements and th 
decline in applications for work, the number of job seekers registere« 
at the end of August declined 6 percent to approximately 5,200,000) 

Relatively large gains in private placements among the 29 States 
reporting increases were shown for California, the District of Columbia, 
Florida, New York, North Carolina, and South Dakota. North 
Dakota more than doubled its volume of private placements in Jul) 
as a result of the increased demand for harvest workers. The sharpest 
reductions, on the other hand, were reported by Arizona, Oklahoma, 
Utah, and Washington, attributable partly to the slackened demand 
for agricultural labor. By the end of August, public employment! 
offices had filled nearly 2 million jobs in private employment, a gait 
of 24 percent over the comparable 8-month period of 1939. Declines 
in excess of 10 percent were shown only for Louisiana and Rhode 
Island, and 4 other States reported minor decreases from the number 
of private placements made in the first 8 months of 1939. 





! Prepared by Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board 
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Placements in private employment expected to last 1 month or 
longer totaled 147,000 in August, or 53 percent of all private place- 
ments. ‘The proportion of such regular jobs was 50 percent in July 
and 46 percent in June. In August placements in public and gov- 
ommental work totaled more than 50,000, a gain of more than 2,000 
jobs over July, but less than two-thirds the volume for August of 1939 
and 1938. The expansion in supplemental placements mainly re- 
fected increased opportunity for agricultural placements in connection 
with harvesting work in certain areas. Of the total supplemental 
placements, nearly 143,000 or 86 percent were agricultural jobs. In 
addition to Texas, where two-thirds of all such placements for the 
country were reported, California, Oregon, and Washington reported 
appreciable volumes of supplemental placements. 

Decreases in the number of applications for work were reported by 
33 States, with declines of 20 percent or more shown for California, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Texas, and Vermont. On the 
other hand, increases of more than 45 percent were reported by 
Hawaii, North Dakota, and Rhode Island. Registrants actively 
seeking work through the public employment offices the end of August 
were 6 percent less than at the close of July. Of the 41 States reporting 
decreases, reductions in excess of 20 percent occurred in Arkansas, 
Delaware, the District of Columbia, Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, and declines of more than 10 percent were reported in 14 
other States. Registrants in the active file increased more than 10 
percent only in Alaska, Louisiana, and Rhode Island. 


Taste 1.—Summary of Placement Activities of Public Lmployment Services, August 1940 





Percent change from— 


Activity Number — — —— 


July 1940 | August | August 


Total complete placements ? 330, 708 +7.3 2.4 +22. 0 
Private. " ‘ ‘ ; 280, 299 +8. 0 +-9.9 +-47.6 
as oa . be . 147, 288 +14. 2 +9.0 +56. 9 
Temporary .....----- = — 133, O11 +1.9 +11.0 +38. 6 
Public. . : — 50, 409 | +3.8 — 40. 2 — 38. 
Supplemental placements ‘ achsit ainitancene 167, 102 +46. 0 | 3 | ne 
Total applications__.. - - . - died mip | 1, 273, 803 —9. 1 | —2.1 | +8. ; 
Active . ade eda<ieevsdutadel Qa —6.3 | —10.4 —35. 





! Excludes South Dakota, as State agency suspended operations during August 1939. 


TasLe 2.—Summary of Placement Activities for Veterans, August 1940 





Percent change from— 





Activity Number July 1940 August August 
1939 ! 1938 





10, 767 
7, 996 
3, 118 
4,878 
2,771 

. 49, 207 

Active 220, 645 


w 


— 16.2 
+12.8 
+32. 1 
+3. 2 
—51.9 
+13. —10 
4 — 48.2 

















picit,+ 


— 
> $9 9S > 
mn Corn 





'‘ Excludes South Dakota, as State agency suspended operations during August 1939. 
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TABLE 3.—Activities of Public Employment Services, All Registrants, by Stats. 
August 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 23, 1940} 





Complete placements Applications received 





Private § Percent 

Social Security di ——————— cx change fron 
tang region and | Percent | Pup. | _ tal 

me Total change from—| Regu- |"; . | Place- | 

lar | /ments | 

| (over 1 

July |August) mont h)| 


1940 1939 


} 
Num- 


RES 
ber 





' 
Total____- __ 1330, 708/280, 299 +8.0 1 -+9.9) 147, 288/50, 4091167, 102 1,273,803 








Region Tf: 
Connecticut. 5,400; 4,418) +7.4) +28.9 
Maine. aa —— 2, 734) 2, 219) —3. 2) 4 26. 7 
Massachusetts...__| 4, 737| 3,749) +16.3) +72 
New Hampshire 2,451; 1,758) +.6 +8. 
Rhode Island___._- 791) 715; +10.2) —20.§ 
Vermont... 941 844 —10.4, +9.; 

Region II: 
New York __-- | 32,054) 30,259) +20.7) +77. 4!) 

Region III: 
Delaware. ___. 1, 15: 981 4) —20. 2 900 —11.6 
New Jersey _..... 8712 8, 501) -9} —18. 5, 758 75| 36,559) —28. 
Pennsylvania ____| 12,779| 9, 779) 8) +34. ! 3, OK 363} 118.2871 —7. 

Region IV: 
District of Colum - } 

| 4,189) 3, 505 
Maryland ...| 4,243) 3,572 
North Carolina 6,531, 5, 433 
Virginia 6, 808! 6, 150 
West Virginia x 787) 2, 394 

Region V: 
Kentucky 2, 383. 1, 731) 
Michigan. aod | 12, 210) 10, 766 
Ohio “wel 15,073, 14, 131 

Region VI: 
Illinois__ _- 13, 363) 13, 007) .6| 4 
Indiana ; 7 7, 253; +15.3) +3. 
Wisconsin | 7%, 7 6,886) +2.7) +417. 

Region VIT: 

Alabama. _- 7105; 3,225 5. +4, 
Florida_____- . 548) 2,420) +5 +68. 
Georgia_______. 9,775 +45. 5) +68 
Mississippi 3, 752| 2,171) ' —7. 
South Carolina 1, 444; +15. 5) —16. 
Tennessee. _- ‘ 4, 557 .3) +38. 

Region VIII: 
A » 4, 780 ' _ 
Minnesota... : ’ | 6, 743 .0} +29. 
Nebraska... teal . 666 +22. 
North Dakota.____| oa 014) 10, 595 +1 +24. 
South Dakota 2, 510) 1, 475 ’ () 

Region IX: | 
Arkansas____ 3, 371| 2, 712 4) +16. 2,214, 9,328) ~16.8/+11. 
Kansas............| 4,527| 3 1) +48. 294' 16,569) +3.2) —3.: 
Missouri__....._..| 8,630) 7, 300 . 6) +47. i ,2 481| 40, 737 .1)/+10. 
Oklahoma.__.__._..| 4,243) 3, 536 .5) +21.3) , 162 707 811} 16,051 9) —28, : 

Region X: 
Louisiana | 2,938) 2,617) —30.4 570) 71| 20,137 3.3) —4. 
New Mexico__....; 1, 347| 870 —24.7 475| 477| 221) . 0| — 26. 
Texas | 27, 262) 23, 033) +4. 6 278) 4, 229/111, 188 51, 683; . 6) +2. 

Region XI: 

1, 325) —18. 9) 715| 387, 908) 6,096) +4. 6| —6. 

7, 867) +43. 0) 478| 652, 2, 485) 13, 308) —17.9|—13.8 

+25. 7 860' 966) 1, 540) 6, 715) —17.2|+14 

+60. 6 940 938 774 4,808) +5.1) +3. 

—32. 7| 651 671 287) ; —13. 3) —23. 

—19.1 386; 932) 10 | +3.4) —17.6 


| | 
+.7} 13,601) 3,320) 10, 508 —20. 0, —18. § 
+15.8 622} 252) 350) | +4.0/+28. 
—47.1| 2,210) 1,600) 13,472) 17, —17. 5, +26. 
—60.9, 2,065 1,042) 8 165 +7.1) +2.1 
+105. 6 168, 301, 26, 1,088) +19.6 +40. 2 


| +84. 1) 220, 377] 4) , +45. ~~ 





434 


Iwo wv 


.7 
.0 
2. 4 


107, 536) +11. 


54, 534) +5, 
39, 143 —2. 4 
25, 993) —12.: 


an 


wn 


22 835| —13.7 
15, 664) —19 : 
24,117} —4 
19,344) —12 
9,196) —15. 
13,848, +13.: 


Ue Aon 


os 
=>) 


16,279} —6.6 
19, 734; —10.3 + 
52} 10,371; —3. 
61; 12,689'+-101.; 
129 4,370, +-39. 


ye 


. 1 


ss bi 
- oo! - 


t+ 


3, 359) 
2, 551! 
1, 852 
1, 610 


27, 021 
| 1,336) 
5, 764 
5, 961 


l 
1S5 


4 
woo 











+ 
me | 


702 40 
1, 001 624 





1 Excludes South Dakota for August 1939, as State agency suspended operations during that mont! 
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TABLE 4.—Activities of Public Employment Services, Veterans, by States, August 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 23, 1940] 
| 





Complete placements Applications recei ved 





Private ‘ Active 

, _—_— a ercent of file as 

ocial Security Board | l 7 ie ym 

. ion and State | Percentce | Bs change from of Aug. 
Total | change from— | Pub- | Num- | 31, 
Num- Regular; lic | ber | 1940 

ber | | (over 1 | iE iidhe vigeacmiean 


July | August | month) July | August 
1940 ! | 1939 ! | | 1940! 1939 











10,767 | 7 —0.2 .2| 3.118 |2,771 |49, 207 | 2 |2413.1 |2: 


Region I: 

Connecticut 183 | , —1.4 | .f : 7) —6. 
Maine 8S —3. ’ : 37.3; + 
Massachusetts 120 +8. 5 | 4 : f 9 9] +. 
New Hampshire 115 | 7 —1.5 | 4 | 5! 6) —6. 
Rhode Island 20 | ee ‘ 3 | .0 | +24. 
Vermont. -- 23 3 | —— : 26.8 | —858. 

egion II: 

New York_. 554 | . 45. ; ¢ | 2,143 | . +4. 

Region III: 
Delaware - - 23 5 | | 2. —39. 
New Jersey | —7.1] _, 
Pennsylvania 354 | . .9 | 5.7 | +10. 

Region IV: 
District of Columbia 3 | 4.6 | .38 | +33. 
Maryland . “15.1 |} 9} —3. 
North Carolina. . ( ( 2. 26. § oe ( od —14. 
Virginia 5 | .0 | ! : : —28. 
West Virginia 

Region V: 

Kentucky. ‘ 5 | 2.1] +3.: 
Michigan 
Ohio s 

Region VI: 

Illinois 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 
Region VII: 
Alabama... 
Florida... 
Georgia. 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 

Region VIII: 
lowa | 308 .d | , 115 
Minnesota. . 78 . 55.3 : 86 
Nebraska. - - 5 8 +5. 2 | 3; 69 
North Dakota.. | 0} 49 | 21) 
South Dakota : =v ( 68 

Region IX: | 
Arkansas 2 | 5s : —36. 8 fy hee 
Kansas. 7 | 3 | . 29 64 
Missouri 325 | 284 | a 6 : 4} 
Oklahoma 3 | 7 .f a | §6 

Region X: 

Louisiana. 3 | 3 i.... Se 2: 15 





fs) 


CO ee oe 
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nw 
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oe PeNNE 
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| +39. { 
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+4. 
—24.6 
+7. 


| +26 
| —8 
+17. 
| +5. 
| —40. 
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— 
o 


Arizona. __- ‘ .0 | . : 
Colorado... __. .¢ : 28 | 
<a ‘ ! f ’ 106 
Montana..._.._____- 178 fs : ; 5s 80 | 
Utah aeae 107 ars ES S4 
Wyoming _. 90 : t f 63 

Region XII: 

California____ 1, 095 : 5 : 219 
Nevada... 118 | f ' 19 
Oregon __. 397 | ; 7. | 128 1,004 +61. 9 

_ Washington 2365 | , 3. 8 9; 80; 998 —l. 

lerritories: 

Alaska. ele 29 ) ‘ 13 | 4 _| +38. 6 57 
Hawaii aa 33 ARS 23 36 Snail ae 442 


| he 


“IO tot OC onm~ 


—13.8 
+6. 


oocoe 





' Where less than 50 veteran placements, applications, or registrants in active file were involved in either 
period the percentage change was not computed. ‘ 
? Excludes South Dakota for August 1939, as State agency suspended operations during that month. 
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Veterans placed in August increased slightly to 10,800. Approxi. 
mately 8,000 of these placements were in private employment, practi. 
cally the same number as in July. Applications for work receive, 
during the month declined somewhat to approximately 49,000. Th, 
number of veteran registrants in the active file at the end of Aucyg 
totaled nearly 221,000 or about 9,000 fewer than on July 31, 1940. 


PPPPPSSS 


UNEMPLOYMENT-COMPENSATION OPERATIONS. 
AUGUST 1940 ! 


INCREASED industrial employment in defense industries as well as 
exhaustion of benefit rights on the part of many claimants resulted j) 
a decline of both claims and benefit payments in August. The 
decline was sharper for claims than for benefit payments, since the 
reduced claim load enabled States to issue payments against the back- 
log of compensable claims from the previous month. Continued 
claims decreased to 5,900,000 and benefit payments to $51,700,000. 
August disbursements compensated more than 5,000,000 weeks oj 
total and partial unemployment. An average of about 1,100,000 
workers received benefits weekly and a minimum of 1,300,000 workers 
received at least one benefit check during the month. 

Special reports from several States indicated that various industria! 
developments contributed significantly to the level of the continued 
claim load. In Maine increased employment in the canning and 
woolen-textile industries was a factor in the decrease in claim receipts. 
New York reported a seasonal upturn in the garment trades and 
increased activity in the canning industry. Improved employment 
conditions in machinery and textile manufacturing were partially re- 
sponsible for a decrease in Pennsylvania, despite lay-offs in the petro- 
leum and coal-mining industries. Peak activity in the clothing and 
shoe industries, and rehiring in machinery, farm implements, auto- 
motive parts, and metal furniture contributed to the reduction in 
claim receipts in Illinois. Kentucky reported improvement in con- 
struction, machine tools and related industries, resulting from the 
defense program, as well as increased activity in coal mining and can- 
ning. The resumption of cotton-mill operations in South Carolina 
accounted for the decline in claim receipts in that State. Increased 
activity in textiles, construction, and cotton and tobacco processing 
was reported by Georgia. Although business conditions in general had 
not yet begun to show any marked improvement, increased acti‘ ity 
in building construction contributed to the reduced volume of claims 
in Florida. Claims filed by workers employed in the cottonseed-oil, 
cotton-ginning, naval-stores, and sea-food industries contributed to 
the rise in claim receipts in Mississippi, although increased activity 10 





1 Pepared by Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board 
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sawmills, logging and lumbering, and retail trade partially offset this 
increase. 

Continued claim receipts in August totaled 5,900,000, a decline of 19 
percent from July. Decreases were widespread, occurring in 41 States, 
with declines in excess of 30 percent reported for Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New York, and West Virginia. 
Reductions of more than 20 percent were reported by 13 additional 
States. 

Weeks of unemployment compensated during August exceeded 
5,000,000, a decline of 8 percent from July. More than 4,500,000 
90 percent of all weeks of unemployment—were for total unemploy- 
ment; this was 482,000 weeks fewer than for the previous month. 
Weeks of partial and part-total unemployment increased 4 percent to 
501,000. More than one-fifth of all weeks of unemployment com- 
pensated in Delaware, Illinois, Michigan, Rhode Island, and Wyoming 
were for partial and part-total claims. 

Benefit payments in August amounted to $51,700,000, a decrease 
of 7.2 percent from July. This marked the fourth successive month 
that disbursements have exceeded the $50,000,000 level. Decreases 
occurred in 30 States with relatively sharper declines apparent in 9 
States which began uniform benefit years in April of this year. These 
9 States comprised only 38 percent of all payments in contrast to nearly 
half of the total payments in June and July. Benefit payments in 
Michigan, however, were more than double July disbursements while 
Alaska and Utah both reported increases in excess of 50 percent. 
New highs for monthly disbursements were reached in Alaska, Florida, 
Georgia, and Louisiana during August. 

Altogether, benefit payments for the first 8 months of 1940 totaled 
nearly $391,000,000. In spite of the cessation of benefits to railroad 
workers from State unemployment-compensation funds, since July 
1939, this was an increase of 16 percent in benefit disbursements 
over the corresponding period of 1939 for the 49 States which paid 
benefits in both periods. Exclusive of Illinois and Montana, increased 
disbursements were shown for 35 States. Benefit payments in Florida 
were 2% times the disbursements of the January—August 1939 period 
and 8 other States showed increases ranging between 50 and 75 per- 
cent. Fourteen States reported reduced amounts of payments; the 
sharpest reductions, ranging from 19 to 28 percent, were shown for 
lowa, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. 

The weekly average of benefit recipients decreased 8 percent to 
1,100,000, marking the second successive month of declines since the 
high of 1,300,000 in June. Fewer recipients were reported in 29 
States, with the principal reductions generally shown for the States 
initiating uniform benefit years in March and April; the 8 States 
reporting reductions of more than 20 percent were in this latter group. 
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Continued Unemployment Compensation Claims R. ceived. We 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 8, 1940] 
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Continued claims Weeks compensated 
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Type Type of unemplo 
Social Security Board region | Partial! 
and State | Number | | Number | |} and 
Waiting | Compen- Total part- 
period | sable | + total 
com 
bined 
nistahale hails Pe fos. Sh oes wee Ee : 
Total___.. _....| 5,905,879 | 1, 138,470 | 4, 767, 409 | 501, 02% TN 
Region I: ity 2tt, ¥% | ; Ri 
Connecticut. _- te, 57, 982 13, 057 44, 925 | 47, 997 | 42,428 | 5,569 
Maine. __ ; ie 44, 637 6, 622 | 38, 015 39, 388 | 34, 708 4, 680 
Massachusetts _ - 330, 561 | 38, 278 292,283 | 347,421 | 347,421 | (1) 
New Hampshire _- _---| 21,025 5, 794 15, 231 | 15, 849 | 13,138 | 2,711 
Rhode Island.._..____. 71, 100 8,965 | 62,135 62, 135 49,000 | 13) 135 
Vermont Oaiheeed 7, 705 1, 687 | 6,018 | 5, 794 | 5, 247 | 547 
Region IT: R 
New York. .---| 955,207 162,390 | 792,817 | 855,074 | 855, 074 | (: 
Region III: R 
Delaware__- hel 7, 839 844 | 6, 995 | 6,993 | 5,157 | 1, 836 
3 SS 183, 453 40,563 | 142,890) 158,918 158, 918 | (1) 
Pennsylvania_. 471, 060 127, 317 343, 743 374,647 | 374, 647 (1) 
Region IV: K 


Maryland. .___. pied at 82, 344 | 13, 895 | 68, 449 69, 071 60, 375 8, 696 
North Carolina......°___- 150, 519 | 30, 420 | 120, 099 123, 892 | 115, 597 8, 295 
Virginia ________ | 90, 211 8,473 81, 738 81, 552 69, 821 1], 731 
West Virginia... __- ii 62, 545 | 10, 780 | 51, 765 57, 770 55,304 | 52, 466 
Region V: 
Kentucky._._..._._.__..- 49, 972 | 13, 157 | 36, 815 58, 843 48,230 | 10,613 
Michigan ___- ‘ : 603, 394 | 87, 681 515,713 | 536, 136 421,753 | 114, 383 
Ohio__. ; 3 7 re 284, 117 68,967 | 215,150 | *® 224, 260 6 190,075 | © 34, 185 
Region VI: 
Ease ae, 46,605 | 323,215 | 342,238 | 236,925 | 105,313 | 
Indiana ceeecttcanes a oht =, ae 30, 519 101, 487 101, 276 82, 484 18, 792 
ET ed EE 53, 856 | 14, 635 39, 221 | 41, 144 38, 206 
Region VII: 
Alabama ; 101, 695 | 21, 785 | 79, 910 78, 015 73, 833 | 
Florida. ___-.. 112, 068 | 19, 645 92, 423 93, 738 85, 420 
101, 368 21, 109 80, 259 | 86, 092 78, 334 
Mississippi___- EPES OS, 48, 800 10, 653 38, 147 36, 356 | 34, 867 | 
South Carolina.....___. 59, 236 14, 946 44, 290 36, 342 31, 906 | 
IE deca ae 116, 938 | 20, 733 96, 205 90, 286 83, 320 | 
Region VIII: 
| Aa a e's 44, 984 13, 109 31, 875 | | 25, 537 
Minnesota. -- ‘ 66, 684 10, 506 56, 178 | 55, 269 
Nebraska. - _- se 15, 802 | 2, 522 13, 280 | 32 | 12, 285 
North Dakota____- | 497 3, 872 | 3, 620 
South Dakota______._.___-- ; 781 3, 511 | 3, 3, 001 | 
Region IX: 
Arkansas : ; 10, 648 48,100 | = 48, 100 | 45, 230 
Kansas____. ratre ‘ 9, 159 | 14, 610 14, 757 12, 827 
Missouri ‘ 21, 43, 075 78, 243 | 79, 706 | 68, 226 
8, 219 | 32, 643 | 31,071 | 26, 691 
Region X: 
Louisiana __ Time P 17,715 89, 065 | 85, 455 | 81, 005 
New Mexico... 2, 407 14, 091 12, 917 | 11,170 
Texas____. = . 95, 960 104, 279 123, 128 106, 001 
Region XI: 
EPL SS ee 3, 445 11, 65% 
Colorado. ___- . 4, 024 32, 41 
STEEP : 2, 102 
Montana____. =e ; 2,917 
ors i el 3, 601 
1, 149 


California_____-_ 7 47, 992 
I Seas aS 752 
5, 735 | 
7, 293 

935 
2, 126 | 574 | 


District of Columbia. 20, 625 3,833 | 16,792 | 16,028 | 15, 239 | 739 
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1 Benefits for partial mnemnpiay mess: are aot presided by State law in Montana, New Jersey, New York. 


and Pennsylvania. In Massachusetts and Mississippi provision for such payments is not effective wu! 
October 1940. Of these, only Mississippi provides for payments of less than full weekly benefit amov 
for total unemployment, i. e., part-total unemployment. 

? Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 

5 Adjusted to exclude returned and voided benefit checks. 





Social Security 
Weeks Compensated, and Benefits Paid, by States, August 1940 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 8, 1940) 





Benefits paid 


Type of unemployment Amount of 
benefits 

since first 
payable ? 


Month and 
year benefits | 
first payable | 


social Security Board 
region and State 


| Amount ? | Partial | 





Petal .. i stceuen 
RegionI: _ 
Connecticut 
Maine wa 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont.._. 
Region II: 
New York 
Region III: 
Delaware. 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Virginia. - ; 
West Virginia 
Region V: 
Kentucky. 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Region VI: 
Ilinois._- 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 
Region VII: 
Alabama... 
Florida. - 
Georgia 
Mississippi_. 
South Carolina. 


Region VIII: 
lowa__. . 
Minnesota.._- 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 

Region IX: 
Arkansas. .__. 


Oklahoma. 
Region X: 
Louisiana... _- 
New Mexico. 
; —_ 
Region XI: 
Arizona... _. 
Colorado__.. 
Idaho______- 
Montana... 
ih 
Wyoming 
Region XII: 
California._. 
Nevada - 
Oregon_._... ._-- 
Washington__- 
Territories: 
Alaska_. 


I i 


- $51, 696, 808 


Total 


$48, 419, 743 


and part- | Partial 


total com- 
bined ! 


$3, 235, 967 | 








434, 049 
263, 156 

3, 530, 718 
128, 739 
604, 396 
45, 788 


9, 657, 033 
57, 296 


1, 562, 118 
4, 054, 669 


161, 668 
597, 816 | 
550, 277 


622, 079 


463, 209 | 


444, 295 | 
6, 724, 357 | 


| § 2,111, 866 


3, 820, 104 | 


1, 053, 238 
485, 627 


482, 654 
907, 553 
546, 263 


216, 469 | 
233, 948 


662, 515 


272, 498 
593, 597 
118, 608 
37, 310 
23, 447 


288, 393 | 


129, 090 
697, 400 
288, 977 


673, 029 
115, 978 
946, 481 


124, 795 
344, 438 
89, 078 
160, 959 
174, 191 
68, 131 


5, 135, 058 
68, 329 
217, 225 


614, 095 | 


80, 154 | 
13, 647 | 








403, 200 
239, 671 
3, 530, 718 
116, 183 
545, 870 


43, 199 | 





9, 657, 033 | 


46, 868 
1, 562, 118 
4, 054, 669 


153, 827 
548, 851 


529, 215 | 


562, 169 
441, 772 


| 


386, 816 | 
5, 947, 731 | 


| © 1, 945, 272 | 


3, 022, 255 | 


955, 122 
466, 737 


461, 836 


846, 984 | 


518, 973 


209, 645 | 


214, 105 
630, 903 


242, 676 
558, 100 
111, 267 

33, 678 


20, 548 | 


276, 615 | 


116, 634 
643, 937 
261, 568 


642, 068 
103, 540 
856, 186 


120, 766 
307, 436 
85, 509 
160, 959 
163, 088 
50, 960 


4, 724, 792 
64, 128 





189, 916 | 
552, 049 


78, 380 | 
13, 201 | 


30, 285 


23, 389 | 


() 


12, 556 | 


58, 526 
2, 586 


(1) 


10, 416 
(1) 
(*) 


7, 423 
48, 792 
20, 785 
59, 396 
21, 437 


47,371 | 
776, 626 | 


166, 594 


790, 614 
97, 776 
18, 890 


20, 630 | 


60, 569 


27, 290 | 


16,751 
19, 769 


31, 612 | 
29, 502 


35, 438 


7, 341 | 
3, 632 | 


2, 861 


11, 778 
12, 456 
53, 447 
27, 409 


30, 373 | 
12, 438 | 


89, 158 


4, 029 
36, 826 
3, 567 
(t) 

11, 103 
17,171 


392, 058 
4, 201 
26, 829 
62, 046 


1, 775 | 


446 


only! | 


7, 


January 1938 
.do 
do 
.do 
do 
do 


| 
| $1, 842 | 


(1) do 
9, 734 
(*) 
(1) 


January 1939 
do 
January 1938 


do 
do 
do 
..do 


do 


(*) 
44, 871 
| 18, 225 
| 48, 406 | 
(4) 


(4) 
(4) 
| 
540, 729 | 
(*) 

8, 621 


| 
January 1939 
July 1938 : 
| January 1939__ 


July 1939 
April 1938 
July 1936 


12, 137 
(*) 
22, 919 
() 
8, 806 
10, 194 


January 1938 

January 1939 
do 

April 1938 _. 

July 1938 

January 1938 


11, 412 | 
(4) 
3,112 | 
1, 948 | 
(4) 


July 1938 
January 1938 
January 1939 
pl itdlian aa 
do 


do 

do 

do 
December 1938 


1, 395 | 
7, 073 

24, 800 | 
3, 149 | 


(*) 
9, 723 
(*) 


144 
27, 392 


January 1938 
December 1938 
January 1938 


..do wall 
January 1939. __| 

(*) September 1938 | 

() | July 1939___- 
2,528 | January 1938. 
14,019 | January 1939 


1243, 008 | January 1938- 
i, 266 | January 1939. _- 

20, 333 | January 1938 
(4) | January 1939. -- 


bd 


er 7 gamer “werem 


\$1, 214, 850, 164 


21, 554, 156 
10, 134, 502 
69, 790, 630 
6, 056, 593 
21, 697, 478 
2, 121, 868 


241, 194, 045 


1, 371, 918 
27, 278, 430 
160, 753, 638 


1, 412, 780 
21, 076, 846 
15, 962, 513 
14, 671, 530 
19, 221, 893 


8, 223, 618 
98, 213, 333 
42, 996, 746 


49, 908, 413 
33, 961, 750 
18, 589, 334 


15, 783, 186 
7, 664, 139 
6, 458, 897 
4, 466, 353 
4, 466, 251 

15, 195, 504 


10, 954, 694 
23, 338, 375 
2, 696, 622 
1, 044, 861 
683, 840 


4, 116, 433 
3, 797, 818 
10, 619, 780 
7, 041, 499 


14, 473, 296 
2, 069, 418 
27, 292, 199 


4, 361, 063 
6, 726, 206 
4, 195, 556 
3, 264, 927 
5, 278, 263 
2, 161, 991 


107, 895, 700 
1, 627, 648 
13, 272, 627 
13, 451, 773 


765, 241 
493, 940 





‘ Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 
‘Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made for benefit periods of 1 quarter. The 
number of weeks represented by each such payment is determined by dividing the amount paid by the 
claimant’s benefit rate for total unemployment. aa ; 
6 Figures for August exclude 21 payments amounting to $585 arising from recalculation of weekly benefit 
amounts and 129 payments for 357 weeks amounting to $3,779 for payment of miners’ claims resulting from 
labor dispute in 1939. Both amounts, however, are included in benefits since first payable. 
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Of the 21 States reporting increases in the average number of benefi; 
recipients, the sharpest expansions were shown for Michigan and Utah, 
in which new benefit years were initiated in July. Increases of mor 
than 20 percent also occurred in Alaska and Florida. 


GOPPOOO 


CARE OF AGED IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ABOVE-AVERAGE facilities and methods of caring for aged wer, 
found in a recent survey made in Rochester, N. Y., by a committee of 
the Community Chest of that city.' 

In addition to help rendered under the system of old-age assistance. 
the survey disclosed seven private homes for aged; an exceptionally 
well-built and managed county home; private housing accommodations 
which though “‘far from satisfactory’? were yet ‘“‘not so bad” as jn 
larger cities; and reasonably satisfactory private nursing homes. 
Other advantages noted were readily available medical care, nursing 
service, and opportunities for recreation. 

Persons 65 years of age or over in Rochester number about 20,00 
(6 percent of the population). Of these, 7,300 are known to welfare 
agencies, 91 percent of them being cared for by public assistance and 
9 percent by private agencies. 


Recommendations Concerning Community Care of Aged 


As a result of the study, the committee made a number of recom- 
mendations regarding a community program for care of aged, includ- 
ing the following: 


There should be organized, within the Council of Social Agencies, a group for 
the purpose of improving and developing a program for the aged, specifically 
concerned with the care of the aged as a community problem, in which there is 
representation of all the services and agencies engaged in this field, including public 
and private institutions and agencies, the Public Health Nursing Association, and 
the medical profession. An organized group for this purpose should have the 
services of a full-time executive secretary for the first year at least. 

A campaign of public education should be undertaken, through press, radio, and 
other means, to keep the public informed of what Rochester is doing for its old 
people; the vital and humanitarian aspects, as well as the statistical and legal 
aspects, of the operation of the social-security program; the changing conce)- 
tions of the present day in regard to old age, the potentialities of life in the later 
years, and the privileges of the aged. 

The case-work service to old people should be strengthened as much as possi!)|' 
through (a) continued support of the division administering old-age assistance 
in its efforts to maintain an adequate staff and to develop a trained staff; ani 


(b) assignment to one social worker in each of the family-service agencies of some 


responsibility for special attention to aged clients and to the problems of old 
people in the families served. 





1 Rochester Community Chest. A Survey of the Care of the Aged of Rochester, N. Y., by Mary “. 
Jarrett. Rochester, 1940. 
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The present provision of medical service available for the aged should be re- 
viewed in connection with the study of medical and health services of the com- 
munity as a whole, and should be so organized that the opportunity for complete 
medical care would be assured to every old person, whether he is in an institution, 
at home under the care of a public or private welfare agency, or at home with 
independent means that are insufficient for medical care. 

There should be further study of the possibilities of keeping the aged in their 
own homes through nursing service and housekeeping service. * * * 

A guidance service for old people with serious mental or emotional problems 
should be organized in connection with a psychiatric clinic, with the services of a 
psychiatrist interested in problems of old age and a psychiatric social 
worker. * * * 

There should be a central office, or bureau of information, to which old people 
and anyone concerned about the problems of an old person, could go for guidance; 
so that they may be put in touch directly with the agency best fitted to deal with 
the problem. Careful consideration should be given to the most advantageous 
auspices for this service. The logical organization to conduct it would seem to 
be the Council of Social Agencies. 

Some organized means should be developed of bringing to the attention of 
old people the recreational opportunities of the city and of providing opportunities 
for sociability and diversion for those who need them. A committee giving 
detailed attention to this problem might find it feasible to organize a volunteer 
corps, Which could be called upon by the public and private agencies to supply 
these opportunities according to the individual needs of their clients. Some of 
the old people themselves would find the kind of satisfaction they most desire by 
enrolling in such a volunteer corps. 

A committee should consider the opportunities for employment for aged per- 
sons and those approaching old age, with reference to finding some systematic 
means for bringing older people in touch with jobs that are open to them and 
creating new opportunities for their employment. 

The same committee should consider whether there is a need for a sheltered 
workshop in the city, where persons unable to work in regular industry can 
employ their skills for a nominal wage. 

Consideration should be given to the need of occupation for homebound aged 
persons, * * * 

Consideration should be given to the possibility of providing small, inexpensive 
apartments especially designed for the use of one or two old people. Some 
provision might be made in connection with a home for the aged, or as an inde- 
pendent philanthropy. Another method of providing for old people who live 
alone might be a unit consisting of a number of 2-room apartments in a suitable 
neighborhood, and connected by telephone with the home of a nurse employed 
to be on eall in case of illness. 


Recommendations Concerning Homes for Aged 


The homes studied were six in number, including four run under 
Protestant, one under Catholic, and one under Jewish auspices. A 
seventh home—also Protestant—was not a member of the Commu- 
nity Chest and was therefore not included. The six homes had a total 
capacity of 559 beds, of which 73 were for infirmary use. 

All were found to be well situated, conveniently located, and oc- 
cupying buildings in good condition and generally well kept. Some 
of the findings and recommendations might well be considered by 
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managements of homes for aged throughout the country, either jy- 
dividually or jointly with other similar institutions in their vicinity. 
and are therefore summarized here. 


ADMINISTRATION AND POLICIES 


Admissions.—The report notes an increasing tendency to have exch, 
applicant’s situation and requirements studied by a trained socia| 
worker whose experience and personality fit her for work with the aged. 
This insures that the benefits of residence in the homes will go to those 
who are most needy and will benefit most. It is suggested that such 
a worker could be employed to serve several homes, thus minimizing 
the expense. 

Fees.—A large proportion of homes for aged follow the practice o! 
requiring the payment of a fixed fee upon admission, in considera- 
tion of which the home undertakes the care of the applicant for tlie 
remainder of his life. 

The investigator points out that some homes are questioning t)ic 
wisdom of this practice, for several reasons: (1) In some cases rela- 
tives or friends who might bear the cost of a resident’s care are al). 
to transfer their responsibility to the community; or they may |e 
able and willing to make regular payments for care but may not be 
able to pay in one sum the amount represented by the admission fee. 
(2) The fees generally charged are usually insufficient to cover the 
cost of more than a few years’ care, but a resident who has paid the fe 
may wrongly assume that he has paid for his care for life, and demand, 
as his right, privileges that he is actually receiving at the expense of 
the home. 

The report recommends a study of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the life-fee system, as compared with a flexible system }) 
which the resident and his friends make periodic payments (“‘ boarding” 
rates) according to their ability. The homes should also join in a 
study ‘‘of problems connected with the care of recipients of [public| 
old-age assistance”’ and should try to work out a policy for the care 
of those whose funds are exhausted. 

Regulations.—For the greatest degree of ‘“‘home”’ atmosphere, rules 
and regulations should be reduced to the minimum required for tlic 
safety and comfort of the guests. Regimentation should be avoided. 

Records.—Records were found to need improvement. The repor' 
recommends the introduction of a system of case records, and a folder 
for each resident, containing all the information at hand concerninz 
him, which should be kept in a closed filing cabinet in the superin- 
tendent’s office. 

A method of keeping uniform significant statistics for all homes 
should be worked out. Reports should be published annually for 
each home and for all homes combined. 
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To draft plans for the above records, a committee of representatives 
of the individual homes and of community agencies caring for the 
aged is recommended, which might work with the local council of 
social agencies. 

Other matters regarding. which uniform practices are desirable 
include methods of dealing with applications, waiting lists, admission 
fees, operating costs, and medical care. 


COST OF OPERATION 


Data were obtained, for each of the homes, on yearly cost of services 
per resident for the year 1938-39. In the six homes these costs were 
$273, $340, $381, $460, $575, and $636. Two factors contributing 
to these wide variations were the differences in ratio of home staff to 
residents (i. e., labor cost) and the wide range in cost of food. One 
home had an employee for each 2.4 guests; another, at the other end 
of the seale, had an employee only for every 6 guests. Food costs in 
the homes purchasing all of their supplies ranged from 22 to 39 cents 
per day per person. 

The following is suggested as a desirable distribution of food ex- 
penditures : 

Percent 
ES a eee 16 
Cereals and bread_-___-_.__.__--- eS 12 
Meat, eggs, and cheese______- ‘ 25 
Vegetables and fruit ee st inst btu ae’? “Oe 
Miscellaneous. . =e Ee 14 


It is suggested that economies in purchasing might be possible 
through the organization of central purchasing of food and other 
items. 

Supervision of food service by a trained dietitian is regarded as 
advisable both for the well-being of the residents and for financial 
reasons. 

The report points out that there is only a limited knowledge regard- 
ing food requirements for aged. It is known, however, that because of 
the lower food intake of aged people, certain food constituents should 
be furnished in higher than ordinary quantities. These include the 
“protective” foods—milk, eggs, fruits, and vegetables. Daily mini- 
mum requirements are as follows: 1 pint to 1 quart of milk, 1 egg, | 
serving of meat or fish, 2 green vegetables (1 raw), 1 cereal (preferably 
whole grain), bread (preferably dark) as desired, 1% to 2 ounces of 
butter or margarine reinforced with vitamin A, 4 ounces of fruit juice 
or 6 ounces of tomato juice, fresh or cooked fruit (fresh at least 3 
times a week), 1 other vegetable, such as potatoes or rice, and 
tomatoes in some form 3 times a week. 

Superintendent.—It is emphasized that, in the last analysis, the 
successful administration of a home for aged depends on the char- 
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acter and ability of the superintendent. The prime requisite is a liking 
for old people, which includes patience, tolerance, understanding, ay( 
an interest in the personal problems of individuals. ‘An equable anq 
cheerful disposition is indispensable, for an institution takes its tonp 
from the person at its head,” and the general atmosphere of a hon, 
for aged should be peaceful and cheerful. 


OCCUPATIONAL AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


All of the homes were found to be providing ample recreation,| 
activities, systematically planned and well organized. , 

There was, however, no systematic provision for constructive occy- 
pation for residents. Some of the homes required or encouraged t} 
guests to perform light duties around the home; others did not. The 
report recommends that someone in each home should be ‘charged 
with the duty of being aware of each resident’s need for occupation.” 


It is often a tedious process to establish the habit of constructive occupatio: 
after years of idleness, particularly among those who have never known work that 
gave them satisfaction. However, judging from experience in homes that hay 
made the attempt, there seems to be no doubt that the effort is repaid in th 
greater happiness of individual residents and in the improvement of the genera! 
atmosphere of the home. As the atmosphere becomes more cheerful and vita! 
newly admitted residents unconsciously respond to its stimulation and adopt 
more active habits; so that an institution accepting such a policy will in time bx 
transformed from a depressing refuge for those who have finished with life to a 
cheerful scene where old people are rounding out their lives with the satisfactio. 
of being useful. Such a change in the atmosphere of an institution for the aged 
has a beneficial effect not only upon the residents but also upon the visitors, old 
and young, who come to see them. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT ? 


An interesting recommendation regarding the buildings and grounds 
was that ways be devised whereby their use could be extended to old 
people living in the neighborhood. All of the homes studied had 
spacious buildings and grounds. One home had unused land which. 
it was suggested, might be utilized as a site for apartment houses for 
aged people. Another was experimenting with a plan for “day 
boarders.’’ Under this plan the facilities of the home are made 
available to aged who have their own rooms somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood, but come into the home during the day, using the grounds, 
porches, and religious and recreation facilities. A cot is provided for 
each boarder on which he can rest when he desires. He may have 
breakfast and supper outside the home or take all of his meals there; 
in any case his noonday meal is obtained there. If he is ill and needs 
bed care he is taken into the infirmary. In this way the institution 
is able to assist many more persons than can be accommodated wit! 





? Persons interested in conditions in homes for aged are also directed to a report (Suggested Standards {or 
Homes for the Aged) published in February 1937 by the Welfare Council of New York City, 44 East 23d 5! 
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living quarters. ‘‘For many people this seems to be an ideal arrange- 
ment, as they have the advantage of protection, sociability and re- 
lizious observances and at the same time preserve the independence 
to which they cling.”’ 

All of the institutions encourage visitors and invite the friends of 
residents to use their chapels, 

It is possible that many other persons living alone or in families where they have 
little opportunity for sociability or recreation would be greatly benefited by the 
privilege of using some of the resources of the home regularly. Some of the 
residents would probably be glad to participate in extending the privileges that 
they enjoy to others. If it were carefully planned, this could probably be done 
without destroying any of the homelike “family’’ atmosphere which the homes 
endeavor to maintain. 


POPPI OR 
SUSPENSION OF RETIREMENT BENEFITS FOR PER- 
SONS UNDER 60 IN BRAZIL 


PAYMENT of retirement benefits in Brazil, for any cause other than 
invalidity, to persons under 60 years of age who are insured in retire- 
ment and pension institutes and funds under the Ministry of Labor, 
Industry and Commerce, has been suspended. This was ordered by a 
decree-law of August 5, 1940, which became effective from date of 
publication. The purpose of the decree, as stated in the preamble, is 
to relieve these institutes and funds from their financial burden until 
a permanent solution can be applied, probably by transformation of 
ordinary retirement benefits into old-age pensions and by an increase 
in invalidity and survivors’ benefits." 

Persons insured under 3 schemes are affected. The plan for public- 
utility workers and employees, and miners, established in 1931 and 
1932, provides for ordinary retirement at 50 years of age after 30 
years of service, or at 55 years of age after 20 years of service. The 
institute for maritime workers, established in 1933, provides for ordi- 
nary retirement at 55 years of age after 30 years’ service and 5 years’ 
membership in the institute. The bank employees’ insurance scheme, 
adopted in 1934, provides for ordinary retirement at 50 years of age 
after 30 years’ service and 5 years’ contributions. The schemes for 
commercial employees (1934), stevedores (1934) and transport and 
loading and warehouse employees and workers (1934 and 1938), set 
60 years as the minimum age for ordinary retirement; and funds for 
stevedores and for transport and loading and warehouse employees 
and workers, provide that retirement benefits shall not be paid until 
the financial condition of the funds permits. 





' Data are from Revista do Trabalho, Rio de Janeiro, August 1940. 
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TOLEDO PLAN FOR PLACING VETERANS 


FOR some time the Veteran’s Placement Service of the U.S. Bureay 
of Employment Security has been stressing the need for well-planned 
collective activities to bring about the placement of unemployed 
workers over 40 years of age, especially veterans. For several years 
past, the national veterans’ organizations have also made the place- 
ment of veterans and older workers an objective ranking next to 
their first objective—rehabilitation. 

In view of these facts, the staff of the employment security center 
at Toledo recently instituted a campaign to arouse local interest in 
the unemployment problem of veterans and other older workers, and 
at the same time to promote the use by employers of the public em- 
ployment service. An article in the Employment Security Review of 
the U. S. Bureau of Employment Security, for September 1940, ex- 
plains the progress of this work. 

Examination of veterans’ registration cards revealed that many did 
not include up-to-date information. An intensive reregistration of all 
veterans in both the active and the inactive files, was conducted. 
Veteran groups were counseled to refer to the office of the Toledo 
employment security center competent veterans who were looking for 
jobs but had never been registered with the center. 

After an inventory list had been completed, including the names 
not only of unemployed veterans but also of other registered job 
seekers over 40, it was made available in folder form and distributed 
by job campaigners to employers for their consideration during the 
year. This pamphlet was called ‘‘ Experience for Sale,’”’ and included 
a part of a sales talk which was prepared in behalf of older workers. 
A supplementary sales talk was also prepared, emphasizing outstand- 
ing points in the report of the Committee of Employment Problems 
of Older Workers, appointed by the United States Secretary of Labor. 
The following statement was made in the folder: 

Each applicant listed in this folder has had years of experience and brings to 
you the fruit of that experience without an investment on your part for an ©.- 
pensive training period. Records show: Their productivity is greater than t)iat 


of inexperienced workers. They have fewer accidents. They have more fami! 
responsibilities and are, therefore, more stable. 
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The main difficulty in the campaign was how to bring the veterans 
together to carry the scheme to prospective employers in the city 
covered. The employment office compiled a list of employers who, 
it was thought after a study of their organization and products, would 
be in @ position to utilize middle-aged workers. The various groups 
of veterans’ organizations were circularized, as were also other fraternal 
and civie groups interested in jobless older workers, requesting an 
opportunity to explain the employment scheme and secure their coop- 
eration. As an outcome, a date was set for the representatives of the 
local employment security center to talk to veteran groups. 

The plan of operation was for three members of the local office staff to attend 
each meeting, one member of the group to give a brief talk, another member to 
pass out the folders, and the third to answer pertinent questions which were 
brought up from the floor. This brief talk embraced pertinent points about the 
work of the employment service and stressed the types of qualified older workers 
who were registered and actively seeking work. They were told that the employer 
lays down the specifications which the employment service must meet in making 
every referral to the employer, that it is not within the discretion of the employ- 
ment service to change arbitrarily the employer’s orders so that a veteran or 
older worker can be sent, but that the remedy is to have the employer ask for a 
veteran in placing an order with the employment office. 


Over 1,000 folders were given to veterans who were either employers 
or employed, the latter group being instructed to hand the folders to 
their immediate supervisors. At the same period the regular bulletin 


of the Toledo employment center, mailed each month to employers, 
emphasized reasons for taking on older workers. The center’s regular 
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radio broadcast, ‘The Opportunity Program,” also featured middle- 


aged workers. 


Increase of Placements Among Middle-A ged 


As a result of this drive, the local permanent placements of veterans 
and others in the 40-plus age group in 1940 were 11 percent above the 
record for 1939. These represent merely the immediate job place- 
ments effected. Experience in service-employer relations has indi- 
cated that even more important results are shown after the close of a 
campaign. 

The veteran and his organizations as a result have a better under- 
standing of employment-service facilities in referring applicants for 
special types of jobs. The American Legion Councillor, The Ohio 
American Legion News, and similar publications of veterans’ organiza- 
tions have strongly commended the center. Furthermore, the pres- 
entation of the center’s folders to the employed veterans’ bosses, 
foremen, department managers, or superintendents enabled the em- 
ployment security center to reach employers actually in need of addi- 
tional workers. In this way contacts were made which had not 
before been possible. 
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The success of this drive has had favorable effects in other 


comM- 
munities in Ohio as well as in other States. A summary of the provra, 


was sent to all veterans’ placement representatives in the country 
suggesting that at least one city in each State try out the sch 
wherever possible. The local office in Toledo is responding to requests 
for copies of the folders and for an explanation of the plan and th, 


eme 


ne 
methods by which it has been carried out in that city. Attention i 
also called to the fact that the interests of other groups were jo; 
neglected for this drive. 

A complete analysis of this program should make it obvious tha; - 
the same basic principle can be used in a campaign in behalf of othe, . 
groups of applicants registered by the public employment offices i: 
The scheme is especially adapted for use in increasing placements x: 
for the large numbers of registered Negro workers. The Toledo cente a 
is including the use of the same folder method in its reemployment ‘i 
activities for Negroes, and is meeting with considerable success. Zi 
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EMPLOYABILITY OF THE HANDICAPPED 


ESTIMATES made from partial censuses by various agencies indi- 
cate that there are in the United States approximately 4,000,000 
handicapped persons, of whom 2,200,000 are in the working ages 17 
to 64. A report’ by a committee of the American Association of 
Industrial Physicians and Surgeons deals with the extent of the 
problem, the cause of impairments, measures to meet the needs of 
the handicapped, employment possibilities of such workers, and im- 
pediments to their employment. 

For the purpose of the study a handicapped person was defined as 
“any person in whom there exists a permanent physical or mental or 
functional nervous defect or infirmity of at least appreciable degree of 
severity, whether congenital or acquired by accident, injury, or dis- 
ease.”” This definition would include in its scope all permanent 
impairments which cause either total permanent disability or a 
definite handicap for employment, or which place no limitation 
whatever on an individual’s employability. The study was limited 
to the physically handicapped, although it was recognized that there 
are many persons handicapped to some extent by mental or per- 
sonality defects, by epilepsy, and by other functional disorders of 
nervous origin. 


Number of Physically Handicapped 


It was found by the committee that no reliable census or com- 
pletely satisfactory estimate has ever been made of the number of 
persons in the country, at any one time, who are handicapped by 
permanent physical impairments or chronic disease. However, over 
a long period of years, surveys of the physically handicapped have 
been made in a number of States by various commissions, especially 
for the blind and deaf; such a survey was made in 1935-36 by the 
National Institute of Health. The estimate of approximately 
4,000,000 handicapped persons was made on the basis of these surveys. 
No reliable estimate could be made of the proportion of the 2,200,000 
persons of employable age who were totally disabled, but it was esti- 





' Industrial Medicine (Beloit, Wis.), September 1940: Report of the [American Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons] Committee on the Employability of the Handicapped, by Daniel L. Lynch 
and others. 
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mated that at least 300,000 handicapped persons in the country aye M 
in need of self-supporting employment. Likewise, no reliable ceisys . 
covering the entire country has been made of handicapped workers ¥: 
who are employed. Surveys show wide variations arising from ‘ 
different employment policies, the nature of the industry or the type 
of occupation, labor demand and supply, and the degree of cooperation 
of employer and employee in disclosing handicaps. One of the jes; Y 
of such surveys, made in California, showed that 2.3 percent of nearly : 
170,000 employed persons in industry were handicapped, while 7. 


percent of employees in the public service were handicapped. Hovw- 
ever, under a procedure established February 1, 1940, under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, the unemployment commissions in the various 
States, cooperating with the Social Security Board, record any 
detectable, or visible, or stated physical impairment for every appli- 
cant for employment benefits and a record is also made of the handi- 
capped persons who are placed in employment. After February |, 
1941, therefore, it should be possible to compile a rather compre- 
hensive record of all handicapped persons seeking employment 
through these state Commissions, the nature of their handicaps, and 
their success in securing employment. 

It is reported by the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
United States Office of Education that 800,000 persons become 
permanently disabled each year through congenital defect, accidental 
injury, or disease. Although this figure seems large, approximately 
35,000 persons are killed each year in automobile accidents and there 
are 120,000 accidental deaths from all causes, so that the ratio of 
seven permanently disabled to each one killed does not seem to be 
unreasonable. 

The functional capacity of approximately 600,000 of the yearly 
total of 800,000 persons becoming permanently handicapped each 
year either is not affected or is so slightly reduced that these persons 
are able to work. The disability of about 50,000 is such as to render 
them permanently unemployable, and approximately 40,000 are 
either under or over the age of employability. Of the remaining 
110,000, about 20,000 are in receipt of vocational rehabilitation, and 
a fraction do not seek employment by reason of circumstance. The 
remainder, probably 75,000, represents the annual increment of handi- 
capped employable persons. 
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Causes of Physical Impairments 


The causes of permanent physical impairments were found by thie 
National Institute of Health, in a survey of 312,000 persons, to be 
accidental injury in 61 percent of the cases, disease in 33 percent, and 
congenital defects in 6 percent. An analysis by the National Safety 
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Council of 400,000 permanent nonfatal disabilities in 1936 showed 
that 41.4 percent occurred in the home, 25.6 percent were motor 
accidents, 17.1 percent were occupational accidents, and 15.9 percent 
were accidents occurring in public places. The first survey revealed 
that the majority of permanent impairments result from accidents, 
but the second analysis brought out the fact that a man at work is 
relatively safe from injury. However, it is evident that safety move- 
ments in industry and upon the highways must be sustained and 
intensified if the annual increment of handicapped persons is to be 
controlled or reduced. 


Rehabilitation of the Handicapped 


Practically no organized effort was made to provide for the handi- 
capped prior to the nineteenth century. The first institution estab- 
ished in the United States for the education and rehabilitation of any 
group was an institute for the blind established in Boston in 1829. 
During the past 75 years and particularly in the last few decades, 
public recognition of the needs of the physically handicapped as a 
whole has resulted in organized efforts by both public and private 
agencies to provide adequate treatment, vocational rehabilitation, 
and employment placement for the crippled and disabled. This has 
been motivated partly by altruism and partly by a realization of the 
high cost of institutional and private care of the handicapped. The 
fact that it cost from $500 upwards per year to support a crippled or 
disabled adult in idleness, whereas his rehabilitation for employment 
and economic independence could be effected by a single expenditure 
of $300 or less, has been the most convincing argument for rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped. The need for a constructive rehabilitation 
program has also been emphasized by the increase in disabling acci- 
dents in recent years. Workmen’s compensation laws failed to meet 
the problem, since compensation benefits frequently do not provide 
a margin whereby a disabled worker may fit himself for reemployment, 
and few disabled persons are able to adjust themselves to new voca- 
tions of their own initiative. The entry of the United States into the 
World War had a significant effect upon the whole problem, as in 
June 1918 a law was passed providing for the vocational rehabilitation 
of disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines. The program was taken 
over by the Veterans’ Administration in 1921, and in 1928 when these 
activities stopped, 97.8 percent of the war disabled, who were unable 
to follow their pre-war occupations and who undertook retraining, 
were employed. The Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920 
has now been accepted by all of the States, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. On June 30, 1938, approximately 119,000 
persons had been trained or retrained for and established in self- 
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supporting employment under this program. It is to be expected 
that with a return of better business conditions and as a result of 
defense activities, many employment opportunities will now be opened 
both to the able-bodied and to the handicapped. 


Employment Possibilities 


Various surveys have been made showing the types of disabilities 
in the general population and among employed persons. Although 
disablements of the hands accounted for only 7.2 percent of the disa- 
bilities in a group of the general population, such disability was 
found in 23.1 percent of the total disabilities in a group of 5,00) 
employed persons. This suggests that although hand impairments 
do not bulk large in the general population they do form a plurality 
of disabilities among the employed group, which indicates, it is said. 
either that persons so handicapped are most readily employable or 
that they are more frequently reemployed because their injury was 
an occupational one. The large number of leg disabilities in both 
groups suggest that this type of impairment is not a severe handicay 
to employment, owing in some measure perhaps to the efficiency of 
artificial appliances. Disability from cardiac defects is relatively 
difficult to adjust to employment, while the blind are the most 
unfortunate group. 

A survey in Massachusetts showed there were handicapped workers 
in 149 different occupations; one in California disclosed such employees 
in 290 different occupations; and a national survey recorded 628 
different jobs at which physically handicapped persons were employed 
An analysis was made in California in 1935 of a large number of jobs, 
from the point of view of feasibility of their operation by persons 
disabled in various ways. For 28 classifications of disabilities selected 
and 14,460 different jobs analyzed, there was found to be a total of 
494,880 theoretical possibilities in office positions, commercial positions, 
factory jobs, mechanical jobs, and miscellaneous occupations in 
about equal proportions. The number of theoretical jobs which 
might be filled by suitably trained workers was found to be about 3 
out of every 10 jobs. 

The actual performance of handicapped persons in compariso! 
with nondisabled workers was shown to be very favorable in a survey, 
made by a large manufacturing plant, of about 685 disabled and the 
same number of nondisabled workers. Resignations, absences, and 
discharges for cause were found to be from 7 to 8 percent higher 
among the nondisabled, while there were 5.6 percent fewer accidents 
among the disabled. A slightly higher percentage of the disabled 
(4.6 percent) as compared with the nondisabled (4 percent) received 
increased earnings. 
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Handicapped Workers 


Obstacles to Employment 


The employability of the handicapped was found to be to a definite 
degree a psychosocial problem. Crippled and disabled young persons 
entering the age of employability are doubly handicapped by reason 
of their disability and by their lack of skill. Vocational rehabilitation 
and placement have much to offer these young persons if there is time 
and opportunity for training. Vocational training or retraining should 
he undertaken within a period of 5 years from the occurrence of dis- 
ability or the arrival of the handicapped at employable age. After 
that time has passed, such persons probably have become adjusted upon 
welfare relief, have accepted a job at greatly reduced wages, or have 
become unemployable because of loss of skill, adaptability, or morale. 

Limitations on the employment of handicapped persons are found to 
result from the disinclination of some employers to reemploy injured 
workers; from the operation of workmen's compensation laws, in most 
States, which definitely tend to militate against the employment of 
handicapped persons rather than to assist in their reestablishment in 
employment; and from the inadequacy of many of the laws in pro- 
viding for the payment of compensation for second injuries, which 
operates against reemployment of disabled workers. Also, since 
the advent of preemployment physical examinations in industry, 
which applies also with particular emphasis to the Government and 
most of its subdivisions, the physically handicapped person has fre- 
quently found his opportunities limited. Placement of handicapped 
persons depends greatly upon the conditions of the labor market, since 
in periods of economic depression these workers have much less 
opportunity at a time when all the able-bodied cannot be absorbed. 


General Conclusion 


In conclusion, the report states that “the great majority of handi- 
capped persons are so slightly or moderately impaired in function 
capacity, or their handicap is so well compensated by their remaining 
faculties, that they find work or return to their regular employment of 
their own initiative. The large progressive industries of the country 
do not discriminate against handicapped persons suitably trained or 
adaptable for the work. The number of unemployed but really 
employable handicapped persons in the country, as a group, does not 
appear to be out of proportion with unemployment among supposedly 
nonhandicapped persons who likewise need employment for their 
support and the maintenance of their families.’ 
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JOB CAMPAIGNS FOR UNEMPLOYED Youti [By 

yn 

IN VIEW of the pessimism which has prevailed concerning the plight k 

of unemployed youth in the depression, recent reports on job can. 

paigns for youth and by youth in various sections of the country are o{ * 

much interest, and will probably serve to stimulate like efforts in other . 
communities. Among the organizations conducting these drives are 

the Job Hunters of Boston—which was awarded first prize in the we 

Y. M. C. A. Day competition at the New York World’s Fair on 

July 9, 1940; the East Side Job Council in New York City; the Under r 

Thirty Club of Houston, Tex.; and the 18 to 30 Associates of San | 

Francisco. Job campaigns, sponsored by the National Youth « 

Administrations of Illinois, Iowa, and Mississippi, have been carried J 

on with considerable success. ap 


These activities are described briefly in this article. 


Job Hunters of Boston ' 


In January 1939, at the Huntington Avenue Branch of the 
Y. M. C. A., 7 young persons held a conference with Roland Darling, 
who started the 40-Plus of New England, and undertook to develop 
an organization of unemployed youth, which in the spring and summer 
of 1939, tried out various schemes for getting jobs for its members. 
The following September the Huntington Avenue Branch of the Boston 
Y. M. C. A. assumed sponsorship of the Job Hunters, and provided 
for their leadership. During the fall the organization experimented 
witb a small number of unemployed, which never exceeded 60 persons. 
In January 1940, the membership was increased to 150. In July of 
the current year the organization was serving about 150 jobless at 4 
time, from the office in Boston, and was keeping in close touch with 
the groups of Job Hunters in other cities and towns. Since September 
ee 1, 1939, the organization has served over 500 young persons, of whom 
fe 300 have obtained jobs. 

The organization follows a daily office routine and meets frequently 
in order to— 











1 Mimeographed report furnished to the Bureau by Roland Darling under date of July 30, 1940, and 
mimeographed report sent by E. R. Leibert from the headquarters of the National Council of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, New York City. 
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|. Collect and file factual information regarding job opportunities in various 
fields, the employment policies of local firms, the manner in which employment 
agencies Can be used to best advantage, services offered by social-service organiza- 
tions and government agencies which are operated particularly to help the 
unemployed. 

9. Provide activities which help the members become more marketable as they 
keep busy and learn more about the technique of job seeking. 

3. Provide each member with an individualized job-seeking campaign based 
on the educational background, and experience, if any, and provide facilities 
which enable the member to carry the campaign through to a successful conclusion. 


Membership requirements and activities.—To be eligible for member- 
ship a person must be under 30 years of age and without a job. No 
barriers are raised in regard to race, color, religion, or education. 

The distribution of these young job seekers on the basis of edu- 
cational background showed that 40 percent had finished high school 
and subsequently followed some short mechanical or business schoo! 
course, 23 percent had finished high school but had taken no additional 
educational courses, 12 percent had been to college but had not 
graduated, 11 percent had completed their college education but had 
gone no farther, 8 percent had left bigh school before graduation, and 
4 percent had finished college and had afterwards taken additional 

specialized courses. 

Every member of the Job Hunters is made responsible for part of the 
office work on regular specified days. On Monday the office is operated 
by those who hope to find positions in advertising, selling or kindred 
fields. ‘Tuesday the young persons who are in quest of mechanical 

‘or technical jobs are in charge. On Wednesday and Thursday the 
headquarters are taken over by those who are looking for office work. 
On Friday morning the organization welcomes and starts new mem- 
bers, and in the afternoon, the campaigns of members who feel that 
their progress is not satisfactory are reviewed. 

Members call on firms to get information on employment policies; 
plan and carry out round tables on various aspects of job hunting; 
hold daily discussions with the director on interviewing, including 
sample interviews; collect and file data on firms and jobs; type em- 
ployment-seeking letters; and carry on the details of office operation. 

No dues are paid by members, nor is membership in the Y. M. C. A. 
| obligatory, but the young people belonging to the Job Hunters, it is 
stated, are expected to give a minimum of 1 day at the office, and 
| some are on duty 3 or 4 days weekly. 

The campaigns of the organization are based on facts which the 
members file and keep up to date. One file includes over 3,000 folders, 
in which the members are able to find all kinds of factual material on 
job opportunities in various lines of employment, and requirements 
for new workers in these different types of work. The members 
themselves installed the filing system, which has been developed in 
accordance with plans which have the approval of a national employ- 
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ment organization. Another file is maintained for facts concerning 
thousands of establishments in and around Boston, including thei; 
requirements, the names of personnel directors, etc. The names of 
trade directors which are obtainable at local libraries are also kept oy 
file, as are also descriptions of Governmental services, social service. 
and employment agencies, and other valuable information which may 
be of assistance. | 

Relations with alumni and with public—Young people who hays 
obtained employment during membership in the organization jy 
Boston have assumed the responsibility of constituting units of Joh 
Hunters in other cities. These alumni, at their own expense, haye 
frequently visited units in Brockton, New Bedford, and Providence. 
The Providence unit was inititated March 10, 1940, and by the first 
of June, 29 of its original 52 members were reported to be employed. 

Since September 1, 1939, about 85 business and professional men 
and women have given talks to the members of the organization, and 
members of the organization have addressed numerous meetings of 
service clubs, etc. The employment offices frequently have recourse 
to the Job Hunters for young persons, and in turn have referred many 
to the Job Hunters. 
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East Side Job Council ? 





In August 1939 several unemployed youth from social clubs on the 
East Side of New York City realized that various members of other 
social clubs in the East Broadway area of the city were in a similar 
jobless predicament. A meeting of some of these unemployed young 
people was arranged for by the Education Alliance which also made 
office space available to the group. At this meeting a plan for a co- 
bs operative job-finding organization was submitted, which first pro- 
i vided that members of the group should help each other to write 
letters in reply to advertisements. Later on settlement-house trustees 
and local employers were contacted. 

Local social workers favored the scheme and were ready to help. 
In a few weeks a raffle supported by social clubs raised $30. Sta- 
tionery was printed and letters sent to selected local employers. 

The East Side Job Council is not a placement agency but a job- 
campaign organization and lays special stress on the visiting of em- 
ployers by the membership. The council, however, is interested in 
and acts upon the problems which confront members—dearth of job 
opportunities, vocational and educational services, community coop- 
eration with other groups, community unemployment, etc. 

A report received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the Exec- 
utive Secretary of the council on August 30, 1940, states that tle 
council has conducted two ‘‘mass job hunts’—one on January !|/, 





2 Data transmitted under date of August 29, 1940, by the executive secretary of the council. 
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1940, and another on April 2, 1940. At the opening of the latter 
campaign 200 young persons were present to form teams. 

Members are aided in writing letters in reply to want ads and are 
also encouraged to continue their struggle to find employment by 
making contacts, calling on former employers, and registering at em- 
ployment offices. Through training gained by visiting employers and 
presenting their qualifications, the applicants develop greater confi- 
dence in approaching employers. Furthermore, the council makes its 
members “aware of their appearance and personal qualities which may 
be obstacles to employment. The finding of a job has some very sig- 
nificant intangible factors that come from within an individual. It is 
summed up in the words ‘good personality.’ The council is probably 
making its greatest contributions to the lives of its members by 
offering opportunities for constructive and purposeful group rela- 
tionships that help emotional and social growth.”’ 

An analysis of the sex, age, and educational distribution of 369 
members showed that 57.7 percent were males; 48.4 percent of the 
males and 75.0 percent of the females were under 21 years of age; 
and 57.7 percent were high-school graduates. 

The council has recently opened a social room for its members, 
which is available every day from noon to 5p.m. This meeting place, 
provided by the Educational Alliance, is equipped with magazines, 
radio, and a ping-pong table. 

Feeling that the council, as a community group, should know the 
facts concerning unemployment, the organization has undertaken an 
employment survey of youth on the Lower East Side. 


Under Thirty Club of Houston * 


The Under Thirty Club, sponsored by the Y. M. C. A. of Houston, 
Tex., is a group of young men under 30 years of age, who are organized 
to aid each other in finding employment. The project was suggested 

by two visitors at that branch of the association who took the matter 
} up with the local secretary. The three men worked out the scheme 
which is outlined below: 


A standard of requirements is set up by a leader, which follows the three tests, 
namely; character references, education, and permanency. When a group of 10 
or more young men have been brought together who fill the above requirements, 
the following plan of action is proposed: 

1. Each man is to be supplied with a list of the employment qualifications of 
the other men of the group. 

2. Individual members are to present themselves to prospective employers and 
seek employment for the other members of the group. 

3. Meetings to be held several times a week early forenoons for the following 
purposes: (a) checking on previous day’s accomplishment; (6) sharing of expe- 
riences to build morale; (c) for instructional purposes—to bring vocational guidance 
experts and business heads before the group. 


* Information furnished by headquarters of the National Council of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
New York City. 
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The above system of attack against unemployment is being followe 
by the Under Thirty Club, the success of which it is stated, is taking 
a hopeful “hold on the Houston business men who are in the marke; 
for qualified employees.’ 

Every week a 6-minute radio program is given in the form of em. 
ployment interviews, the main objective of which is to introdie 
club members to prospective employers. No charge is made for th, 
radio time. 

The mailing list containing the employment qualifications of each 
club member reaches about 250 firms. A new list is compiled weekly 
which enables employers to find readily the men who may be of servic 
to their establishments. The Y. M. C. A. furnishes the materials 
and postage, and the promotional activities are carried on through the 
teamwork of club members. 

In 1939, the club found jobs for over 400 of Houston’s young men, 
This year many employers who are in need of employees are calling 
on the club to supply them with suitable persons for their respective 
staffs. 


th 
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Eighteen to Thirty Associates * 


On January 27, 1940, under the guidance of Ted Lansborough, 
Chief of the Division of Cashiers of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition, 11 jobless young men and women organized the Eighteen 
to Thirty Associates in San Francisco—a nonprofit cooperative organ- 
ization. By the middle of August of the same year nearly 200 had 
signed the roster. 

The purposes of the association are: (1) To aid young people 
between 18 and 30 years of age to secure jobs for which their qualifica- 
tions best suit them and (2) to assist them in taking vocational train- 
ing which might improve their employment status. 

Functions of special groups.—The project is sponsored by a special 
group of businessmen and is directed by 3 members of the association 
who act as coordinators, correlating the activities of the different groups 
of the organization: 

The office group is charged with the responsibility of correspondence, 
filing, records, telephone calls, finances, etc. 

The personnel department handles the personnel of the Associates— 
interviews applicants, keeps personnel records, arranges work program: 
and assigns tasks to be performed for the association, makes place- 
ments in job openings from membership and job-clinic lists, an 
refills positions on committees when members leave to take jobs. 

The activities outlined for the guidance group are: The pointil 
out of ways and means of assisting persons interviewed to solve thei! 
respective job problems; the formation of a vocational library, usil 


~~ ——-— Pp —_—_ > iA» 





‘ Information transmitted by the Controller of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce in a lett: (s'” 
September 26, 1940. 
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the material accumulated by the research group; the organization of 
discussion groups, in preparation for the kind of employment desired ; 
the recommendation of additional training, if required, and of the 
best places to get such training; and the keeping of a comparatively 
detailed record of each individual handled by the guidance group. 

It is the function of the contact and research committee to find 
material, literature, studies, surveys, etc., relative to the local youth 
employment problem; to cooperate with the guidance group to secure 
information bearing on guidance in general or on any special problems; 
to conduct such investigations or surveys of local industries and work- 
ing conditions as may be required; to acquaint employers with the 
association; and to ascertain their demands upon young persons who 
apply to them for work. 

The benefits of being a member of the contact committee are reported 
as follows in the August 19, 1940, issue of the News Bulletin of the 
Associates, which is published every 2 weeks: 

Opportunity to meet executives, which probably would not be provided in any 
other way. 

Opportunity while selling the other fellow’s services to discuss problems of per- 
sonnel and employment in an impersonal and objective way with the employer, 
learning more about the employer’s real viewpoint. 


Opportunity, in doing the two above things, of more freely representing your 
own personality; while directly selling the services of the other fellow, your ideas 


| and presentation are being displayed before the employer and tacitly invite his 


interest in you. 

Opportunity in carefully scheduling calls as to district, classification, etc., to 
gain valuable experience in the mechanical procedure of ‘‘outside’’ urban sales- 
manship. 


Opportunity to make the most of all the above points by comparing notes upon 
your experience in the contact committee meeting which will be held regularly 
every week, presided over by Mr. Swirsky, our public-relations director. 

The committee on public relations is in charge of publicity, press, 
radio, speakers, etc.—having always in mind the policy and objectives 
of the group. 

Community attitudes—A member of the San Francisco Community 
Chest states that one of the features of the Eighteen to Thirty Asso- 
clates that cannot be overemphasized “is the fact that since the young 
people are working without compensation for each other, there is 
scarcely a businessman in the city who will not give them every possi- 


_ ble break on jobs he may have. In fact the Associates are practically 


on first base without having to face the pitcher at all.”’ 


State N. Y. A. Campaigns for Jobs ° 


Efforts are being made by every State to find permanent private 
jobs for workers temporarily employed on National Youth Adminis- 


Data are from National Youth Administration for Ilinois, Job Hunt, an Outline of Plans and Proced- 
ures, Chicago, 1940; National Youth Administration for Iowa, The 45-Day Job Hunt Campaign of the 
National Youth Administration for Iowa, Des Moines, 1940; and National Youth Administration, Press 
releases 58 and 89, Washington, January 4 and May 13, 1940. 
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tration work projects. In most of the States these efforts have |)oo), 
in the form of conferences attended by representatives of industry. 
labor, and education. However, three carefully planned, enersotj, 
drives for jobs have been carried on in Illinois, Iowa, and Mississ DDi, 
respectively, sponsored by the National Youth Administration. 

Illinois. —The first N. Y. A. job-getting campaign in Illinois wa. 
undertaken during 2 months of 1938. The result was 6,000 jobs fo, 
young people. 

The byproducts of this campaign are stated by the N. Y. A. jo 
have included: 

1. An awakened community consciousness concerning the job problem of yout}). 

2. An improvement in job-getting techniques on the part of youth. 

3. A growing eagerness on the part of employers to secure the services of yout} 
trained in proper work habits and skills as the result of N. Y. A project emplo) 
ment. 

4. A continuous evaluation of N. Y. A. work projects for the purpose of improy- 


ing working conditions and training values so that youth engaged in such work 
projects may become increasingly employable in private industry. 


[t is pointed out that full-time N. Y. A. workers are not able, by 
themselves, to make a job hunt a great success. They must have the 
sustained cooperation of community agencies, employers, youth 
organizations, and the friends of youth. A central job-hunt committee 
should be appointed, representing various local groups. Qualified 


N. Y. A. staff members should be designated to direct the procedures 
with efficiency and dispatch. 

A highly important preliminary requisite for the success of a cam- 
paign is a comprehensive and accurate survey of employment condi- 
tions in the community. Emphasis is also placed on the necessity of 
keeping youth records, and of publicity through direct-mail efforts, 
news stories, radio dramas, speeches, and spot announcements, mass 
meetings of youth and employers, posters, and booklets. 

When the publicity campaign is effective and the study of community 
employment conditions and opportunities has been carefully made, jo!) 
solicitation becomes largely a matter of consolidating the results into 
job orders. In this connection it is suggested that a field force be 
organized which will spend its entire time contacting employers during 
the period of the job hunt; that the N. Y. A. district be divided into 
several contact areas and that one person should have the responsibility 
for the work of each contact unit; and, if possible, that the employer 
contact file be secured from the local State Employment Service 
manager. : 

It is also suggested that an N. Y. A. representative calling on an 
employer should base his appeal on— 


(1) The fact that a l-month intensive drive is being conducted to place youn: 
persons in private industry. 
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(2) The fact that these N. Y. A. employees, because of their training, are ready 
for private employment and that some of them have had training as stenographers, 
typists, file clerks, woodshop workers, power sewing-machine operators, etc. 

He should not make his appeal on the basis of sympathy or on the fact that the 
young persons he wishes to place are from families in the low-income groups. 

In accordance with the procedures above outlined, the second job 
hunt of the National Youth Administration for Illinois was carried on 
in the spring of 1940, and resulted in the placement of 11,200 young 
people in private employment. Three-fourths of these placements 
were in permanent jobs. Of the 11,200 who obtained jobs, 5,300 were 
from those in N. Y. A. employment. 

A canvass was made of employers, who were urged to take on young 
workers to fill existing vacancies. 

Young people were aided by counselors in directing their search 
for employment to industries in which new job opportunities may be 
found. These young persons were also given valuable suggestions 
regarding job applications and training requirements for various 
kinds of work. 

Mississippi.—Through a 7-week job drive, beginning November 1, 
1939, sponsored by the National Youth Administration for Missis- 
sippi, 622 jobs were made available for youth who had been engaged 
on N. Y. A. projects. Four-fifths of these openings were in private 
employment. When the campaign was started, 5,400 Mississippi 
young people were engaged on N. Y. A. projects. Though the drive 
was not restricted to finding employment for N. Y. A. eligibles, 
more job data were available with regard to them, and of the 622 
young people placed, 541 were on N. Y. A. projects when other work 
was found for them, and 81 had previously been on N. Y. A. rolls. 
However, a number of youths who were never on these rolls obtained 
their first jobs as an outcome of this Mississippi campaign. 

Towa.—On June 1, 1940, a 45-day job hunt by the National Youth 
Administration for lowa was completed. Through this effort 1,108 
N. Y. A. youths were placed in private jobs. Of this number, 216 
were women. In addition, 16 N. Y. A. young people were placed 
in public employment. During the job drive, 90,560 pieces of mail 
were sent out from the State N. Y. A. office. 

Before the actual campaign was begun, the N. Y. A. State office 
distributed by mail a 6-page booklet on the purposes and hoped-for 
accomplishments of this drive. Other publicity included radio pro- 
| grams, posters, and news releases. 

As an outcome of this job hunt, the National Youth Administra- 
tion in Iowa is promoting job clinics for N. Y. A. youth, the first of 
these experiments now being in course of organization in Sioux City. 





* National Youth Administration. The Proposed Job Clinic for Unemployed Sioux City Youth 


Cosponsored by the Sioux City Chamber of Commerce and the National Youth Administration for Iowa 
1940. 
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The purpose of the proposed job clinic is to bring together \neyp. 
ployed young people in order to study and discuss their commoy job 
problems. To help them cope with these problems, it is planned j, 
invite to the conferences, from time to time, employers, person)| 
managers, employment-service officials, and other persons comp eter; 
to discuss, as occasion requires, job qualification for particuly, 
types of employment in business and industry, the needs of employers, 
job trends, job-finding techniques, and allied subjects. 

Young participants in the job clinic will be expected to draw up 
and keep a current personal folder, including notes taken at clinic 
meetings, ideas for potential employment “leads,” results of inter. 
views in applying for jobs, and other data that may be of value to 
them in selecting or obtaining a job in private employment. “This.” 
it is said, “is not a plan to ‘mollycoddle’ youth, but rather one ty 
allow youth release for their energies, to give them a chance to work 
out their own employment destinies, along the lines of constructiye 


endeavor.” 
eoeoeeee 


CHILD LABOR IN MARYLAND VEGETABLE 
CANNERIES 


LARGE numbers of children under 18 years of age, and some under 
16 years of age, were working in Maryland vegetable canneries in 1937 


and 1938.’ About one-third of the cannery employees under 18 
included in the 1938 survey had not completed their sixteenth year. 
The median weekly hours for children under 18 years of age ranged 
from 46 in pea canneries to 56 in corn canneries. Median earnings 
of the same group for the week when earnings were highest ran from 
$6.54 in tomato canneries to $11.82 in corn canneries. 


Occupations 


A large part of the routine hand work in canneries can be. per- 
formed by boys and girls from 14 to 17 years of age. The greates' 
numbers of these child workers are listed on the pay rolls as “general 
laborers,” a designation covering the majority of the hand occupations 
in preparing and canning vegetables. However, the specific type o! 
employment was reported for a substantial number. More girls than 
boys were employed in canning string beans and tomatoes; more boys 
than girls in canning peas and corn. 

Girls snipped, inspected, and graded beans, peeled tomatoes, husked corn, and 
packed peas; boys handled the empty cans in the lofts, dropping them into the 
chutes for transfer to the sterilizing and filling machines or unloading them from 
the freight cars and packing them in boxes or conveyors before they were taken t0 


the lofts; or they boxed and prepared goods for shipment. Both boys and girl 
worked as labelers, pasting labels on cans. 





! United States Children’s Bureau. The Child, August 1940: Child Labor in Vegetable Canneries !° 
Maryland, by Caroline E. Legg and Ella Arvilla Merritt. 
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As the pay-roll periods selected in the 1938 survey were the peak 
weeks for each product, hours and earnings for these child workers 
were typical of the few weeks in the rush season in the canning of the 
specified product. 

The piece-work operation in which the greatest number of minors 
twas engaged was tomato peeling, these young people being paid on 
the basis of the number of buckets of tomatoes peeled. In the canning 
of peas, corn, and string beans, the work was done on a time basis, and 
the hours of a large percentage of the children were reported. 

Tables 1 and 2, respectively, give the weekly hours and earnings of 
minors under 18 years working on certain products in 1938. 


Taste 1.—Weekly Hours of Minors Under 18 Years of Age Working on Specified Products 
in Maryland Canneries, 1938 
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' Percents and median not shown because the total number for whom hours are reported is too small to 
make the distribution significant. 


Tasie 2,—Weekly Earnings of Minors Under 18 Years of Age Working on Specified 
Products in Maryland Canneries, 1938 
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Necessity for Employment Certificates 


In 1938, better enforcement of the requirement for employmen; 
certificates for children under 16 greatly improved the situation jy 
regard to the problem of age misrepresentations. Fifty-nine percep; 
of the children under 16 who were employed for the first time in 1938 
had employment certificates which gave their correct ages, as com. 
pared with 30 percent in 1937; and in 1938 only 30 percent under 1, 
overstated their ages, as compared with 49 percent in the previous 
year. 

It is obvious from the investigations by the Children’s Bureau tha; 
employers cannot rely on the statements of minors concerning their 
ages, and that certificates of employment should be required of || 
minor employees for at least a 2-year period beyond the minimum 
age for employment. 





Negro Workers 
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EARNINGS OF NEGRO WORKERS IN THE LRON AND 
STEEL INDUSTRY, APRIL 1938? 


NEGRO workers, as a group, were earning substantially less per 
hour than white workers in the iron and steel industry in April 1938, 
the respective average hourly earnings being 68.7 and 85.7 cents.’ 
However, where Negroes were doing the same kind of work as white 
workers they were found to be receiving the same rate of pay.’ 
The above difference in average hourly earnings, therefore, is a reflec- 
tion of the limited occupational opportunities for Negroes in the 
industry. 


Distribution of Negroes Within the Industry 


Although Negroes have long been employed in the iron and steel 
industry, their numerical strength did not increase to any great extent 
until the World War. In 1930 the census of population showed that 
one of every eight workers (12.8 percent) in the iron and steel industry 
was a Negro.’ A slightly lower ratio is indicated in both the 1935 
and the 1938 wage surveys of the industry made by the Bureau, Ne- 
groes accounting for 10 percent of the total labor force in the former 
year and 9.6 percent in the latter year. The small decline between 
1935 and 1938 was due to a decrease in the relative number of Negroes 
in rolling mills (from 9.8 to 8.7 percent), where over 70 percent of the 
Negroes in the industry were found. During the same interval the 
percentage of Negroes in blast furnaces increased from 15.6 to 20.8, 
while in steel works there was a slight advance from 8.6 to 8.7 percent. 

The relative number of Negroes varied widely between regions, as 
may be seen from table 1. The highest ratio of Negro workers was 
found in the South, where they constituted 44.7 percent of all male 
workers reported. In the North they represented 7.9 percent of all 
male workers, and in the West only 2 percent. 





' Prepared by Victor 8. Baril, assisted by Abner C. Lakenan, of the Bureau’s Division of Wage and Hour 
Statistics, 

* See articles on earnings and hours in the iron and steel industry which appeared in the August, Septem- 
ber, and October 1940 issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 

* This analysis is of necessity limited to male workers, as the Negro coverage of the study did not include 
any females. 

‘ Of the 377,556 workers in the industry in 1930, 48,867 were Negroes. 1180 
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Of the three branches of the industry, blast furnaces had the highes 
relative number of Negro workers (20.8 percent of all male workers, 
which may be compared to 8.7 percent in steel works and 8.8 percent 
in rolling mills. 


Tae 1L.—Distribution of Male Workers in Iron and Steel Industry, by Branch, Region, 
and Race, April 1938 
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1 Includes 944 Mexicans. 






Comparison of Average Hourly Earnings of Whites and of \egroe 


Male workers earned an average of 84.1 cents an hour in April 
1938. The earnings of male whites amounted to 85.7 cents, while 
those of male Negroes were 68.7 cents (table 2). Thus, as a group, 
Negroes in the iron and steel industry had substantially lower average 
hourly earnings than whites, the actual difference amounting to 17 
cents. 














TABLE 2.— Average Hourly Earnings of Male Workers in Iron and Steel Industry, \y 
Branch, Region, and Race, April 1938 
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Further evidence of the lower wage level of Negro workers is found 
in table 3, which gives a distribution of employees according to average 
hourly earnings. Although 15 percent of the Negroes averaged less 
than 52.5 cents an hour and one-third (33.2 percent) less than 62.5 
cents an hour, only 1.6 and 7.6 percent, respectively, of the white 
workers had such earnings. Two-thirds of the colored workers (66.8 
percent) earned 62.5 cents or more an hour, but less than one-fourth 
(22.6 percent) received as much as 82.5 cents and less than one-tenth 
8.1 percent) as much as $1. In contrast, 92.4 percent of the whites 
earned 62.5 cents or more an hour, somewhat more than two-fifths 
(43.9 percent) 82.5 cents or more, and one-fifth (20.2 percent) $1 or 
more. 


TasLe 3.—Distribution of Male Workers in Iron and Steel Industry, by Average Hourly 
Earnings and Race, April 1938 
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52.5 and under 57.5 cents , | 2,281 
57.6 and under 62.5 cents - , -| 3,536 
2.5 and under 67.5 cents _- ...| 13,069 


47.5 and under 72.5 cents | 9, 683 
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2.5 and under 100.0 cents .| 6,075 
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110.0 and under 120.0 cents 3, 400 | 

120.0 and under 130.0 cents 2, 270 

130.0 and under 140.0 cents 1, 248 | 227 
140.0 and under 150.0 cents _ - 831 R17 
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160.0 and under 170.0 cents | 493 | 187 
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240.0 cents and over ‘ 151 | 
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' Includes 944 Mexicans. 
‘ Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


In each of the three branches of the industry whites earned substan- 
tially more per hour than did Negroes. The smallest difference in 
favor of whites (14.3 cents) was found in rolling mills, where they 
averaged 85.8 cents an hour as compared with 71.5 cents for Negroes. 
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On the other hand, the greatest difference in hourly earnings oce irre, 
in the steel works branch of the industry, in which the average wa. 
89.2 cents for whites—20.7 cents more than the Negroes’ average of 
68.5 cents. In blast furnaces the difference closely approximate, 
that in steel works, whites averaging 77.7 cents an hour and Negroes. 
58.5 cents. 

In each of the three regions, white workers also enjoyed a very sub. 
stantial difference in earnings over Negroes. In the North. thi 
amounted to 11.9 cents, the respective average hourly earnings |eing 
85.8 cents and 73.9 cents. The difference in earnings was much mor 
pronounced in the South, where whites earned an.average of 74.) 
cents an hour—21.3 cents more per hour than Negroes received. | 
the West, white workers averaged 92.6 cents an hour as compared 
with 76.8 cents for Negroes. The western average for Negroes. 
however, has only a limited significance, because of the very small 
number of such workers in this region. 


TABLE 4.—Percentage Distribution of Male Workers in Iron and Steel Industry, by 
Average Hourly Earnings, Race, and Region, April 1938 
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In the North, the lower earnings of colored workers by comparison 
with those of white workers are clearly indicated by the concentration 
of the former in the lower-wage and of the latter in the upper-wage 
brackets. According to table 4, roughly one-fifth (18.3 percent) of 
the Negroes earned under 62.5 cents an hour and over two-fifths (42.2 
percent) under 67.5 cents. The relative number of whites with such 
earnings amounted only to 6.5 and 22.6 percent, respectively. On the 
other hand, only 27.1 percent of the Negroes averaged 82.5 cents or 
more an hour, whereas 43.9 percent of the whites had such earnings. 
There was not much difference in the proportions of workers with 
earnings between 67.5 and 82.5 cents, the percentages being 33.5 for 
whites and 30.7 for Negroes. 

In the South, roughly four-fifths of the Negroes (78.7 percent) 
earned less than 62.5 cents an hour, well over one-half (56.7 percent) 
less than 52.5 cents and three-tenths (30.7 percent) less than 47.5 
cents. In each instance, the relative number of white workers with 
similar earnings was very much lower, the respective percentages 
being 34.4, 18.2, and 13.2. Only slightly more than one-fifth of the 
Negroes in the South (21.3 percent) received as much as 62.5 cents 
an hour and less than one-twelfth (7.7 percent) as much as 82.5 cents. 
In contrast, nearly two-thirds of the whites in the South (65.6 per- 
cent) earned 62.5 cents or more an hour and over one-fourth (28.5 
percent) 82.5 cents or more. 


Cause of Lower Earnings of Negroes 


Various reasons have been advanced to explain the comparatively 
low earnings of Negroes in various industries. The impression has 
been rather general that Negroes receive a lower rate of pay than 
whites for the same type of work. However, insofar as the iron and 
steel industry is concerned, this is not the case. A very careful exam- 
ination of the reports for plants employing both whites and Negroes 
revealed that whenever whites and Negroes were found in the same 
occupations in any given plant, both were receiving the same basic 
rates. For instance, white and Negro workers received the same 
hourly rate of pay as blast-furnace keepers in plant A (81.5 cents), 
as stockers in plant B (63.0 cents), and as bottom makers in plant 
C (68.3 cents). Similarly, with respect to common laborers, white 
and colored workers received the same hourly rate in plant X (62.5 
cents), in plant Y (59.5 cents), and in plant Z (56.5 cents). 


DISTRIBUTION BY SKILL 


The explanation of the lower earnings of Negroes in the iron and 
steel industry lies in their limited occupational opportunities. This 
may be seen from the distributions of white and colored workers, by 
skill, which appear in tables 5 and 6. 

268904—40-——7 
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Tasie 5.—Distribution of Male Workers in Iron and Steel Industry, by Branc/; of 
Industry, Skill, and Race, April 1938 
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Negroes accounted for only 3.6 percent of the 27,320 skilled inale 
workers, but for 9.2 percent of the 32,594 semiskilled and for 18.5 
percent of the 20,797 unskilled male workers in the industry. Even 
more revealing is the skill composition of each racial group. Thus. 
one-half of the Negroes (49.2 percent), in contrast to less than one- 
fourth of the whites (23.3 percent), were found in unskilled occupa- 
tions. Conversely, well over one-third of the latter (36.1 percent) but 
only one-eighth of the former (12.5 percent) were in skilled occu- 
pations. The relative number of workers in the semiskilled group o! 
occupations did not differ greatly, amounting to 40.6 percent tor 
white and 38.3 percent for colored workers. 

The proportion of Negroes in each of the three skill groups also 
varied between branches of the industry. It was much greater in 
blast furnaces than in either steel works or rolling mills. In basi 
furnaces, where Negroes accounted tor 20.8 percent of all workers, 
they constituted more than one-third (36.3 percent) of the total 
unskilled workers, over one-fifth (22.8 percent) of the semiskilled. 
and only 6.7 percent of the skilled. In steel works and rolling mills, 
Negroes accounted for about one-sixth (16.9 and 17.1 percent, re 
spectively) of the unskilled, one-twelfth (8.8 and 8.0 percent, respec: 
tively) of the semiskilled, and for only 2.5 and 3.5 percent, respectively. 
of the skilled workers. In each of these branches they made up al)ou' 
9 percent of the total labor force. 

Especially significant is the skill composition of each racial group 0 
each of the three branches of the industry. In blast furnaces 4) 
percent of the Negroes were unskilled, 44 percent semiskilled, and only 
11.0 percent skilled. In contrast, only 20.8 percent of the whites in 
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blast furnaces were unskilled, but 39.1 percent were semiskilled and 
40.1 percent were skilled. Of the Negroes in steel works, nearly three- 
fifths (58.4 percent) were unskilled, while 30 percent were semiskilled 
and only 11.6 percent skilled. The corresponding percentages for 
whites in steel works were 27.2, 29.3, and 43.5, respectively. In rolling 
mills, nearly one-half of the Negroes (48.5 percent) were in unskilled 
occupations, approximately two-fifths (38.5 percent) in semiskilled, 
but only one-eighth (13 percent) in skilled. The respective percent- 
ages for whites were 22.8, 42.8, and 34.4. These figures indicate that 
occupational opportunities of Negroes were on the whole greatest in 
blast furnaces and least in steel works. 


TasLe 6.—Distribution of Male Workers in Iron and Steel Industry, by Region, Branch 
of Industry, Skill, and Race, April 1938 
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' Includes 944 Mexicans. 
* Includes data for blast furnaces and steel works, separate figures for which would have revealed plant identity. 


The skill make-up of the Negro group for the industry as a whole 
was practically the same in both the North and the South, one-eighth 
of the Negroes being skilled, roughly two-fifths semiskilled, and 
approximately one-half unskilled. Comparison of these ratios with 
the corresponding ratios for whites reveals the much less favorable 
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position of colored workers. In the North, for instance, less than oo. 
fourth of the whites (23.6 percent) were unskilled, but more than ono. 
third (35.7 percent) were skilled. In the South as high as 45.0 percen; 
of the whites were skilled and only 11.1 percent were unskilled. |) 
the semiskilled group, the relative number of whites and Negroes was 
approximately 40 percent in both the North and South. 


DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATIONS 


Also indicative of the more limited opportunities of Negroes in th» 
industry are the occupations in which they are generally- found 
There are two general types of occupations in this industry — jobs 
peculiar to each department and those more or less common to ql! 
departments. The former are essentially direct or operating jobs, 
while the latter are largely indirect occupations relating to transporta- 
tion, maintenance, and repair. 

Of the 48,357 male workers found in occupations peculiar to each 
department, 10.8 percent were Negroes. In this group of occupations 
the distribution of whites and Negroes was widely different, at leas 
insofar as skilled and unskilled workers are concerned. Thus, 35.2 
percent of the whites, but only 14.8 percent of the Negroes, were 
found in skilled occupations. On the other hand, 41.2 percent of the 
Negroes, but only 23 percent of the whites were in unskilled jobs. 
The relative number of Negroes in semiskilled occupations did not 
differ greatly from that of whites, the respective percentages being 
44.0 and 41.8. 

Although 11.7 percent of the Negroes in occupations peculiar to 
blast furnaces were skilled furnace keepers, not far from one-third 
(31.6 percent) were semiskilled keepers’ helpers and one-fifth (20.1 
percent) unskilled stockers. In open-hearth furnaces over half of 
the Negroes in direct occupations were found in two unskilled jobs, 
31.5 percent being stockers and 19.5 percent melters’ third helpers. 
While 18.1 percent of the Negroes in jobs peculiar to plate mills were 
skilled shearmen, 66.2 percent were unskilled shearmen’s helpers. 

It should not be assumed, however, that Negroes are seldom found 
in appreciable numbers in the more skilled direct occupations. For 
instance, while one-third of the Negroes in jobs peculiar to blooming 
mills were doing unskilled work, not far from one-half (47.9 percent 
were semiskilled chippers and grinders. Moreover, in both sheet 
and tin mills, Negroes were well represented in a number of semi- 
skilled occupations. Finally, of the Negroes in occupations peculiar 
to wire mills, 57.4 percent were skilled wire drawers. 

Equally significant is the proportion of Negroes in the group 0! 
mechanical, transportation, power, and other occupations more or 
less common to alldepartments. The distribution of white and colored 
workers according to these occupations appears in table 7. Of the 
32,354 workers included in the group, only 8 percent were Negroes. 
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{asLe 7.—Distribution of Workers in Occupations Common to All Departments of Iron 
and Steel Industry, by Race, April 1938 
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On a skill basis the position of the Negroes was on the whole much 
less favorable in the group of occupations more or less common to all 
departments than in those direct occupations peculiar to each depart- 
ment. Among the white workers in the occupations shown in table 
7, 37.4 percent were skilled, 39.0 percent semiskilled, and 23.6 per- 
cent unskilled. In contrast, only 7.8 percent of the Negroes were 
skilled and 26.7 percent semiskilled but 65.5 percent were unskilled. 

No Negroes were found in the skilled occupations of boilermakers, 
carpenters, roll turners, and motor inspectors and repairmen. Fur- 
thermore, very few were employed either as blacksmiths, bricklayers, 
electricians, machinists, millwrights, or pipefitters. As a matter of 
fact, there was an appreciable number of Negroes in only three of the 
skilled mechanical occupations: Welders, 4.2 percent; riggers, 6.0 
percent; and ladle liners, 13.5 percent. 

On the whole, the proportion of Negroes was substantially higher 
in the helper group of mechanical occupations than in the skilled or 
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journeyman group. Thus, Negroes accounted for 3.8 percent of the 
machinists’ helpers, 9.1 percent of the blacksmiths’ helpers, 9.4 per. 
cent of the pipe fitters’ helpers, and 18.0 percent of the bricklayers’ 
helpers. It should be pointed out, however, that no Negroes were 
employed as motor inspectors’ and repairmen’s helpers and that only 
0.8 percent of the millwrights’ helpers and 1.4 percent of the elec. 
tricians’ helpers were Negroes. 


NEGRO COMMON LABORERS 


Altogether 4,517 common laborers were covered in the present sur- 
vey. Of these, 3,628 or 80.3 percent were white and 889 or 19.7 per- 
cent colored. Especially significant is the fact that the former repre- 
sented only 5 percent of all the white workers, while the latter 
represented nearly one-eighth (11.4 percent) of all the Negroes. 

It will be seen from table 8 that four out of every five common 
laborers in the South were Negroes, 80.5 percent being Negroes and 
19.5 percent whites. In contrast, only one out of every seven common 
laborers in the North was a Negro, as 85.6 percent of the common 
laborers in this region were white and only 14.4 percent colored. 


TaBLe 8.—Distribution of White and Negro Common Laborers in Iron and Steel Industry 
by Branch and Region, April 1938 
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Of the three branches of the industry, blast furnaces had thie 
highest ratio of Negroes in the common-labor group—three out o/ 
every eight. This may be compared with ratios of approximately 
one in six in steel works and in rolling mills. In each case, the relative 
number of Negro common laborers was much higher in the South thian 
in the other two regions. This was particularly true of rolling mills, 
in which 79.0 percent of the common laborers in the South were 
Negroes as compared to only 13.6 percent in the North. 

The average hourly earnings of white and Negro common laborers 
further confirm the fact that the lower earnings of Negroes are due 110! 
to wage discriminations but rather to lack of occupational opportuni- 
ties. In the North, white common laborers averaged 62.4 cents an 
hour or 3.1 cents more than Negro common laborers. The opposite 
was true in the South, where Negro common laborers earned an average 
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of 43.1 cents an hour—3.2 cents more than white common laborers. 
In both cases, the differences are the result of weighting factors, as 
within individual plants white and Negro common laborers received 


the same rate of pay. 
rroooooe 


pISTRIBUTION OF COLORED WORKERS IN VIRGINIA 
INDUSTRIES, 1938 


OF 160,729 wage earners—the average number employed in the 
manufacturing industries of Virginia for the period of operation in 
1938—slightly over 27 percent were colored. Of these 44,008 colored 
workers, 32.0 percent were females. The highest average number of 
colored workers for any industry group, 11,759, was reported in 
tobacco products. 

Among other industries in which colored wage earners were numeri- 
cally strong were food and kindred products with an average of 10,163 
colored workers; wood products with 7,280 such workers; and trans- 
portation equipment with 5,093,! as.shown in the following table 
based on the 1939 annual report of the Department of Labor and 
Industry of Virginia. 


Distribution of White and Colored Workers in Specified Industries in Virginia, by Sex, 
1938 
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Distribution of White and Colored Workers in Specified Industries in Virginia, by Sex, 
1938—Continued 
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Medicines, drugs, flavoring extracts and toilet articles. 
Tanning extracts and dyestuffs 
Paints and varnishes n ; 
Compressed and liquefied gases 
Gas—illuminating and heating. -_--_. 
Fish oil, scrap and guano 
Fertilizers. ss ihais din naliitinteRanininkmete nine tp 
Chemical products, a 
Leather and its products ____. a 
Leather tanned, curried, and finished._____- ee 
Shoes, trunks, bags and "other leather products__ pedene : 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
ony tile and pottery 




















I 

Monuments and tombstones a 

Cement, plaster, soapstone, other stone eemend 
Nn. e. ce! SRA ED A ee ee 

Glass—mirrors, cutting, ornamenting 


Metals and machinery 
Structural and ornamental steel and iron work... _.._. 
Foundries, without machine shops, and blast furnaces_. 
Machinery and repairs, including foundries with ma- 
chine shops 
Hardware, tools, cutlery and metal goods, n. e. c.!____- 
Copper, tin, sheet and plate iron works 


Transportation equipment 
a building and repairs 
repair shops, steam 
Veniden, bodies and parts 
Automobile repair shops 


Miscellaneous manufacturing 777 
Services and public utilities 





1, 676 
597 
1,079 
Public utilities . 3, 972 
Light and po 1, 725 
Street transportation and telephone-.__- ares 2, 247 


1 Not elsewhere classified. 
1 Division between white and colored male wage earners partly estimated. 
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WAGE LABORERS AND SHARECROPPERS IN 
COTTON PRODUCTION 


IN 1935 there were 716,000 sharecropper families in 16 Southern 
States, and 537,000 in the 8 principal cotton-producing States. In 
these 8 States, the average number of hired farm workers or wage 
laborers in 1935 was 737,000, and the total number of workers in 
sharecropper families, assuming 3 workers per family, was 1,611,000. 
These comparisons are given in a statement, here summarized, by 
Ernest J. Holcomb of the United States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, presented before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor.’ 

Some of the wage laborers are regularly employed workers, and 
many of these live on the employers’ farms, and, like sharecroppers, 
receive payment in part in the form of certain perquisites, such as a 
cabin, a garden plot, and fuel from the owner’s woodlot. If a regularly 
employed wage laborer is the head of a family, members of his family 
are frequently employed at certain times of the year and are thus in a 
sense resident seasonal laborers. In addition to seasonal laborers of 
this type, there are large numbers of seasonal workers who do not 
reside on the employer’s farm. Such laborers may come from nearby 
communities, but in many areas there is a large body of migratory 
labor in cotton production during the peak seasons of cotton chopping 
and picking. As early as 1930, according to the census of that year, 
one-third of all hired farm workers in the 16 Southern States lived 
elsewhere than on farms. Even the hired workers who live on their 


employers’ farms while employed may have long intervals of unem- 
ployment. 


Types of Labor 


There are several types of share laborers as distinguished from wage 
laborers. In the Southeastern States, there are hoecroppers, whose 
work is limited to hoeing and chopping and the nonmechanical parts 
of the harvesting. Widows and children of sharecroppers sometimes 
become hoecroppers. These share laborers usually pay one-fourth of 





'U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The Sharecropper and Wage 
Laborer in Cotton Production, by Ernest J. Holcomb. Presented before a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, U. 8. Senate, Pursuant to 8. Res. 266, Washington, 1940. (Mimeographed.) 
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ginning charges and one-fourth of the cost of fertilizers, and usial}y 
receive one-fourth of the crops grown. In western Texas, and to somo 
extent in the bottom-land areas of Arkansas, there are patch-croppers 
who produce the crops but do not harvest the owner’s part and who 
receive the crops on specified tracts, which they must harvest as thei; 
compensation. The patch-croppers may also be provided with hous. 
ing facilities by the owner. These and other types of share laborers 
are derivatives, however, of the sharecropper type, which is the })asic 
type recognized by the Bureau of the Census. 

The sharecropper of the prevailing type supplies all the labor in (hy, 
production and harvesting of crops and receives a portion, usually 
one-half, of the product. The owner usually supplies the equipment 
the work stock and their feed, and the seed for planting. Such cosis 
as fertilizers and the ginning and bagging of cotton are usually shared. 
There are numerous variations of these basic arrangements. 

Sharecroppers are classified by the Bureau of the Census as tenants. 
The basis of this classification is the element of risk involved on the 
part of the sharecropper in depending for his compensation on the 
uncertain amount of crop harvested and on the uncertain prices re- 
ceived for the product. It is pointed out, however, in the statement 
here summarized, that the sharecropper’s resources are so limited and 
his relation to the landowner is so dependent as to reduce him to a 
status not significantly different from that of the wage earner. Shiare- 
croppers customarily depend upon credit advances from landlords 
for their shares of crop expenses and even for a large part of their 
living expenses between harvest seasons. The net returns to shiare- 
croppers usually do not differ significantly from the incomes of wage 
earners. 


Trends in Employment of Various Types of Labor 


In geographical distribution, sharecroppers are prevalent in the 
Eastern Cotton area, including South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, 
and wage laborers are more commonly employed in the Western Cottou 
area, including Texas and Oklahoma. In many areas, both forms of 
labor are in extensive use. In most areas there is much flexibility in 
the arrangements for labor, with frequent shifts from one status to the 
other. There is evidence that in many areas there has been a marked 
tendency toward wage labor. Ordinary tenancy, as distinguislied 
from the sharecropping arrangement, exists in many areas ani i! 
some is prevalent. 

The censuses of 1920 and 1930 show increases, which in most 
instances were large, in the number of sharecroppers in all of the 
cotton States. In the Eastern Cotton area, consisting of Alabaina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, the increase was 13.6 percent. [1 
this same area, there was an increase of only 0.3 percent in the num- 
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her of wage earners. The number of sharecroppers in the Delta 
Cotton area, consisting of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
increased 56.6 percent during this decade, and the number of hired 
farm workers in the same area decreased 8.4 percent. In the Western 
Cotton area, consisting of Texas and Oklahoma, the number of share- 
croppers increased 63.2 percent, and the number of wage earners 
decreased 0.4 percent. There were increases in the number of share- 
croppers in various other States where sharecropping was important 
enough for inclusion in census reports. 

There was a decline from 1930 to 1935 in the number of share- 
croppers in all of the major cotton areas, although not in all of the 
eight States comprising these areas. In the Eastern Cotton area, the 
decline was 9.4 percent and, at the same time, there was also a decrease 
of 1.4 percent in the number of wage earners. In the Delta Cotton 
area, the number of sharecroppers fell off 2.7 percent and the number 
of wage earners increased 4.1 percent. In the Western Cotton area, 
the number of sharecroppers was 28.6 percent smaller in 1935 than 
in 1930, and in the same area the number of wage earners was 22.3 
percent smaller. 

Special studies in certain counties indicate a continuation after 1935 
of the decline in number of sharecroppers, especially on the larger 
plantations. ‘These studies also reveal the economic basis of the shift 
in the status of labor in cotton production. Particularly significant 
is the evidence of instability, which is illustrated by the experience of 
sharecroppers and wage families in Laurens and Florence Counties, 
S. C. Among the workers who had the status of sharecroppers in 
1937 in Laurens County, 75.7 percent had been sharecroppers in 1930, 
8.6 percent had been wage laborers, and 15.7 percent bad had some 
other status. In Florence County, among the workers with a share- 
cropper status in 1937, 67.1 percent had been sharecroppers in 1930, 
10.1 percent had been wage laborers, 6.3 percent had been renters, 
and 16.5 percent had had some other status. The status of wage 
earners showed even greater instability. Among the wage laborers 
of Laurens County in 1937, 38.6 percent had been wage laborers in 
1930, 22.6 percent had been sharecroppers, 19.4 percent had had some 
other status, and 19.4 percent were not at work in 1930. Among 
the wage laborers in Florence County in 1937, 61.4 percent had been 
wage laborers in 1930, 6.8 percent had been sharecroppers, 4.5 percent 
had had some other status, and 27.3 percent were not working in 1930. 

A study of tenure experience in four counties of Arkansas indicates 
extreme instability of tenure and of economic status on the part of 
both wage earners and sharecroppers. In this area the net change was 
decidedly in the direction of wage labor. The number of share renters 
per 10,000 acres of cropland fell from 143.1 in 1932 to 104.5 in 1938, 
and the corresponding number of sharecroppers fell from 798.1 to 
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581.2. In contrast, the number of wage families per 10,000 acres 
of cropland rose from 247.2 in 1932 to 293.6 in 1938, and the corre. 
sponding number of wage hands rose from 27.5 to 39.5. 

It is particularly significant that the total amount of labor pe; 
10,000 acres of cropland was 16 percent lower in 1938 than in 1939 
This fact reflects a major change in methods of farming in the directioy 
of mechanization, which in turn has had a tendency not only to reduce 
the total amount of labor but also to bring about a shift from share. 
croppers to hired laborers. 


Instability of Residence 


The instability of tenure and economic status is illustrated by the 
frequent changes in location on the part of both sharecropper and 
wage-earner families. In Laurens and Florence Counties, S. (. 
sharecroppers and wage laborers lived, on an average, on the same 
farm between 3 and 4 years. Some families moved back to the same 
farms two or more times during their lives. In the three bottom-lan« 
counties of Arkansas, 4 out of 10 sharecropper and wage-earne: 
families were residing on their 1937 farms for the first year and 3 out 
of 5 had lived there for 2 years or less. Three out of four had lived 
on the farms of their 1937 residences 4 years or less. The average 
length of residence on the same farm in 1937 was less than 2 years 
The report here summarized comments on these conditions as follows: 

Mobility of families tends to breed instability into the lives of their children 
and retardation in educational attainment is associated with it. Moreover, ther 
are social losses in the continual severance of the family from community ties, 
and a decay of social institutions. These social losses result in economic losses to 


individuals and to communities and the costs of moving about are additional 
individual losses which in their aggregate become losses to society, also. 


Economic Status 


The economic status of both sharecroppers and wage workers, as 
represented by special studies in South Carolina and Arkansas, ap- 
peared to undergo some improvement between 1933 and 1937, but 
the income figures for 1937 reveal remarkably small resources for thie 
support of a family. The total income of sharecropper families in 
Laurens County, S. C., averaged for the year 1937 only $285, including 
$214 advances and sums owed at the “settlement” date, and $71 cash 
paid on that date. In Florence County, S. C., the advances made by 
the landlord and owed by the sharecropper plus the cash settlement 
paid to the sharecropper was on the average $329. The average 
income of wage-earner families in Laurens County was $250, and in 
Florence County, $258. In four bottom-land counties of Arkansas, 
the cash settlement and advances combined averaged, for share- 
cropper families, $229. There was usually a small amount of addi- 
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tional income in the form of perquisites not counted in the advances 
made to sharecroppers or in the wages paid to hired workers. 

The changing status of farm laborers in cotton production is largely 
a result of economic conditions which determine the comparative 
advantage, to landowners,.of sharecropper labor and wage labor. 
These economic conditions are dependent on such factors as mechani- 
zation, the comparative amount of preharvest and harvest labor 
required, public policy relating to farm-benefit payments, and especi- 
ally prevailing wage rates, which in recent years have shown a remark- 
ably slight advance as compared to the sharp rise in rates of industrial 
wages. 

Studies of the comparative advantage to farm operators, under 
specified conditions, of using sharecroppers and wage laborers were 
made in several cotton-producing areas. It was estimated that in 
Laurens County, in the Piedmont area of South Carolina, the opera- 
tors’ cash returns over variable expenses, excluding farm-benefit 
payments, were $9.78 per acre under the sharecropper system, and 
$10.86 under the wage-labor system; and including farm benefits with 
rates and divisions between owners and sharecroppers as in 1939, 
$14.25 per acre under the sharecropper system, and $19.80 under wage 
labor. Similar figures for Mississippi County, Ark., indicate opera- 
tors’ cash returns under variable expenses, excluding farm-benefit 
payments, as $20.87 under the sharecropper system, and $23.18 under 
wage labor; and including farm-benefit payments, $27.48 under the 
sharecropper system, and $36.41 under wage labor. Estimates for 
Lamb County, Tex., in the High Plains area, indicate that when farm- 
benefit payments are excluded, the operators’ cash returns over vari- 
able expenses were $9.46 under the sharecropper system and $14.26 
under wage labor; and the corresponding figures when farm-benefit 
payments are included are $13.08 and $21.50. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF PRISONERS 


A SURVEY of release procedures in prisons, recently issued by the 
United States Attorney General (in 5 volumes), includes a volume 
dealing with prisons and their administration.! This study is 
viewed by the Attorney General as a source from which legislators, 
administrators, scientists, and students may draw in dealing with 
the problems involved in punishing and rehabilitating convicted men. 
Altogether, 88 State prisons and reformatories were investigated dur- 
ing 1936 and 1937. Although the data here summarized deal with 
conditions in State prisons, Federal institutions were also examined, 
and a separate section of the report deals with them. 

It has been a general impression that prisons both punish and 
reform convicts, and that if released prisoners again commit crimes, 
the particular release procedure is to blame. The report here reviewed 
states that it is obviously too much to expect that an institution which 
is organized for safekeeping the offender will release him “competent 
and willing to find a way of adjusting himself to the community with- 
out further law violations.’’ A prison can examine and diagnose 
case and give the individual some training, but rehabilitation is the 
function of the parole system. 

The general situation presented in this survey is not encouraging, i! 
viewed as a whole. Of 137,000 male felons in American State prisons 
in 1936-37, nearly 30,000 were living in road and farm camps “most o/ 
which at best were only convenient concentration stockades for crim- 
inals.” In 390 prison road and farm camps, little was being done to 
prepare prisoners for release. However, the convicts were not idle. 
and were living a healthy outdoor existence. In 85 penal institu- 
tions where the remainder of the prison population lived, over 40,()(0 
were housed in overcrowded quarters. 

Business administration in 75 percent of the State prisons for men 
has been strengthened by the centralization of control in a single paid 
State director or State board. But men are selected “primarily {or 
political rather than penological qualifications” to administer prisons. 
The salaries received by guards are the equivalents of those paid for 
unskilled labor, but many prisons have adopted reasonable pay scale: 





! U. 8. Department of Justice. Attorney General’s Survey of Release Procedures, vol. V: Prisons 
Washington, 1939, 
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for administrative and professional workers. Over half of the prisons 
operate on a 48- or 56-hour week for employees, but a large majority 
of the others still work from 70 to 84 hours weekly. 

As the training function of the prison becomes increasingly impor- 
tant, the tendency is for it to be harmonized with the custodial function 
rather than to be substituted for it. Prison industries are essential as 
a means of keeping prisoners normal and of helping to pay expenses. 
These industries were found to be at a low ebb, however, at the time of 
the survey, except for the manufacture of binder twine, farm machin- 
ery, and automobile license plates. From a total value of $70,000,- 
000 in 1932, prison production was reduced to $20,000,000 in 1936-37. 
In this period the number of prisoners employed dropped from over 
70,000 to not more than 25,000. Adding 26,000 prisoners working in 
farm, road, and forestry jobs, and 33,000 engaged in maintenance, 
there was apparently no work for 55,000, out of a total of approxi- 
mately 135,000 male prisoners. 

Training facilities were also very limited. Vocational work supple- 
mented the instruction given by industrial foremen in the course of shop 
routine in 17 prisons. Shop practice, although helpful, is not enough 
to enable prisoners to acquire definite skills. A permanent policy of 
experimentation in prison education was found in 24 prisons. Little 
correlation has been developed between correction of criminal tend- 
encies and education. 

As a result of study of the essential functions of custody and disci- 
pline, the introduction of classification, and the development of medi- 
eal care, religious work, prison industries, and education in prisons, 
imprisonment is better understood in its relation to release procedures, 
the report states. It has become a recognized fact that prisons are 
limited in their power to reform criminals. Application in normal 
society of knowledge and skill gained in prison is the real test. 





Housing Conditions 
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NEED FOR TOWN PLANNING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


THE need for keeping alive the vital issues of town and country 
planning is stressed in an article in a recent British publication, Tow) 
and Country Planning.’ In focusing attention on this need, the 
author states that it may seem hopeless to think in terms of town 
planning at a time when cities are being destroyed as a result of mili- 
tary operations. Nevertheless, planning for the post-war period js 
essential, since it will be a key factor in reconstruction. 

Following the last European war, it is stated, little interest was 
taken in this subject. Housing was just beginning to be considered 
asanational problem. A vast building program was launched, but th 
advice of town planners was not regarded for 20 years, after which i 
was too late to undo the damage of the past. The situation is now 
different, and it is believed that the time is ripe for application of 3 
much broader policy of town building. 

As a result of a 2-year special study by the Barlow Commission. 
which recommended relocation of the industrial population,’ there is 
substantial agreement as to what the objective is to be in acommunit) 
Two fundamentals must be provided for—family housing and high|; 
organized industry. Food production should never again be neglected 
but must not be allowed to interfere with the provision of adequate 
land for urban houses and gardens. Home gardens for the production 
of food are a very important element in the national economy, both 
in war and in peace. 

Following the present war, new building will be required to make 
up for inactivity in construction and to replace structures that have 
been destroyed. Projects need not always be erected in the localities 
where they were formerly placed. Therefore, advance planning i: 
essential and must accord with practical expediency, owing to thi 
existence of a poorer world, and take into account the aspirations o/ 
the people. 

Planners are at work in 1940, including voluntary private groups 
and the Ministry of Health. The latter Government agency is main- 
taining, on a reduced basis, its administrative machinery for town 





1 Town and Country Planning, Quarterly Review of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Associatio! 
(Welwyn Garden City, Herts.), August 1940, pp. 41, 42: Through the Tunnel. 
?See Monthly Labor Review, May 1940, for a summary of the recommendations. 
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and country planning. The staffs of local authorities are in most 
cases engaged in war work. Although building is practically at a 
standstill, planning problems are arising continually. 

The effect of high concentration of populations in cities on the 
military position of European nations is also stressed in the statement 
under review. Large cities are not merely difficult to defend, but are 
a definite military liability. Open areas proved relatively much safer 
than dense developments in the last war. In the present war, bombs 
dropped on the evacuation areas (the larger cities) are officially esti- 
mated to kill and injure, on the average, 15 times as many persons as 
bombs dropped on the reception areas. 
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OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVE BURIAL ASSOCIA. 
TIONS, 1939 


Summary 


ON THE basis of reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics it is esti- 
mated that the cooperative burial associations in the 5 midwestern 
States of lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Wisconsin 
conducted about 1,100 funerals in 1939 and had a total income for 
their services of over $187,000. These are associations providing 
complete funeral service. In addition there are a few associations 
which buy caskets cooperatively, the funeral then being conducted 
by a private undertaker.' It is estimated that these provided about 65 
caskets at an estimated total of nearly $2,400. The funeral associa 
tions are estimated to have had a combined membership of over 
29,000 at the end of 1939, and the casket associations about 1,600. 

Most of the associations for which the Bureau has records have 
shown a steady growth in membership since their formation. The 
number of funerals conducted and the gross income have varied 
erratically, however, depending on the incidence of death among thie 
member families. 

The majority of the associations have a more or less definite terri- 
tory for their operations. The older associations usually confine: 
their services to a radius of 20-35 miles around the town where tli 
funeral home was located, and one organization covered ‘40 town- 
ships.”” The tendency, however, has been toward a greater coverave 
of territory and of families. One of the associations, which in tl 
beginning restricted its services to the region within a radius of 20 
miles of its headquarters, in 1933 removed that restriction and now 
conducts funerals as far away as Minneapolis and St. Paul, a distance 
of 50 to 60 miles. 

Many of the more recently organized associations cover a whole 
county or even more. Of the associations in operation at the end o! 





1 Mutual aid or benefit associations which pay cash benefits upon the death of a member are not covere'! 
in this article, nor are the funeral-aid associations in Washington State which have developed under Graze 
auspices. The latter are a combination of contract undertaking service and mutual aid. They operate on 
an assessment basis, and when a member dies his family receives the total amount of the previous assess 
ment, minus a few cents per member for administrative expenses. The State Grange has made a contri! 
with the Washington State Undertakers’ Association, whereby private undertakers who ratify the contri! 
agree to provide complete funeral service for $165. 
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1939, four in Lowa, seven in Minnesota, one in Nebraska, and one in 
South Dakota are organized on a county basis. Iowa, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin each have one association serving seve- 
ral counties. Since 1932 no association, as far as the knowledge of 
this Bureau goes, has been formed on the old town basis. 

Most of the associations are in places where there are other types of 
cooperatives, so that many if not most of the members already have 
a knowledge of the principles of cooperation. Indeed, three of the 
most recent funeral associations were organized by consumers’ coop- 
erative associations, to provide funeral service for their members. 
At one stroke, therefore, the association was assured of a very large 
membership including the members of all the affiliated cooperatives. 
In these three federations the original member cooperatives were 
within a well-defined area and no others are accepted as members 
unless they are so located that they can be served conveniently. 

In the undertaking field, the advantages of the association with a 
large membership are obvious. Efficient use of plant and equipment 
requires a certain volume of business. But as the latter is entirely 
dependent upon the death rate among the membership, no amount 
of sales campaigns or of loyalty and activity among the members 
will increase it; only by broadening the base—i. e., by increasing the 
membership—can increased business be assured. Organization on a 
county-wide and federated basis assures a sufficient volume. Thus, 
two of the federations serve from 6,000 to 7,000 cooperators each, as 
compared with an average of 640 in the other funeral associations. 
In these two federations the members of the local cooperatives are 
entitled to use the funeral facilities by virtue of their membership in 
| the local. In the third funeral federation (started in June 1939) the 
stock of the association is held by the 14 local cooperatives, which 
are its members, but in order to become eligible to use the services 
of the funeral association, an individual belonging to one of the local 
cooperatives must join the burial association and pay a membership fee. 

Of 24 associations reporting membership, 3 had fewer than 100 
members, 7 had between 100 and 500 members, 8 had between 500 
and 1,000 members, 4 had between 1,000 and 2,000 members, and 2 
(both federations) were serving over 5,000 persons each. 

The associations in Iowa and Minnesota each have a State-wide 
federation composed of the local associations. These central organiza- 
tions do not carry on any business. Their function is to protect the 
interests of the local associations, be on the watch for legislation 
detrimental to cooperatives, provide speakers, do educational work, 
and serve as a clearing house of experience among the members. 

The Bureau’s latest previous report on burial associations covered 
the year 1936. Since that time 14 associations have been dropped 
from the register because they had gone out of business or (although 
chartered) had never gone into operation, or were no longer operating 
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as cooperatives, or for other reasons.? An additional associatioy 
has become inactive but still retains its charter. Between 1936 anq 
1939 seven new associations are known to have been formed, anq 
a service federation and a retail distributive association each estab. 
lished a mortuary department. At the end of 1939 some 36 aggso. 
ciations were therefore in active operation. At least 4 associations 
have been started since the beginning of 1940, and one of the aggo. 
ciations covered in the present report has opened a branch in 4 
neighboring town, buying out the local undertaker. 


Funds of Associations 


As is usual in consumers’ cooperative associations, the capital of 
the funeral and casket associations is provided by the members. 

These associations are more generally of the nonstock than the 
capital-stock type, only a few of the South Dakota associations and 
the federations having share capital. These latter provide that 
shares shall be nontransferable, except on the books of the association. 

In all of the others the member receives, not a share of stock, but 
a nontransferable membership certificate. The advantage of the 
membership-certificate plan, to the association, is that unlike share 
capital the certificate does not draw interest and upon the death of 
the member and his family it goes into a special fund to be used for 
free burials. The share of stock remains a liability to the associa- 
tion as long as the association exists. Membership certificates are 
repayable only if the member family moves from the territory. 

The membership fee—or in the few capital-stock associations, the 
share—is almost invariably $5. Only a few associations charge 
$10, although some associations penalize the person who postpones 
joining the association until he wishes to use its facilities, by charging 
him double the regular fee. 

In the federations the capital is provided by the member associa- 
tions. Thus, in the Northland Cooperative Federation, the 22 
affiliates pay a $5 membership fee and 50 cents for each of their 
members. In United Cooperative Funeral Service, $100 shares of 
stock are held by the local cooperatives which in turn sell $5 life 
memberships in the association to their members. As the funeral 
service of the Range Cooperative Federation (which has 19 affiliates 
is only one of the many departments of the federation, its operating 
capital comes from the federation’s funds. 





* This group includes 4 funeral associations in the mining sections of southern Illinois. These are no 
technically cooperative but are nonprofit organizations which are owned by the local unions—general!) 
of miners but in some cases including other occupations such as carpenters and railroad workers. In the 
beginning each local assessed its members $1 each and these funds provided the capital for the enterprise 
Each local union participating is represented by a delegate through whom control over the business is eer: 
cised. Business is done at as near cost as possible, allowing for reserves and the upkeep and depreciatio! 
of equipment and buildings. As far as is known, all 4 of these enterprises, which date back to the earl) 
twenties, are stillin operation. Three others formed in the same period had gone out of business before | 30 





Cooperation 
Services and Charges 


The desire to escape what were felt to be unduly high costs was the 
reason for the formation of these associations. The high costs, in 
turn, are at least in part attributed to the disorganized condition of 
the industry. Considerable light on the reasons for the level of funeral 
costs was given by a study carried out some years ago by a committee 
representative of various social and religious interests and the under- 
taking industry itself, and financed by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co... The study covered costs of over 15,000 funerals in working- 
class families of various income levels. 

Various factors influenced the level of funeral charges. Among 
these were the desire on the part of the family for an elaborate funeral, 
either as a token of respect to the departed or to comply with con- 
vention or the social and religious traditions of the family; the in- 
ability of the family to withstand sales pressure; and the disorganiza- 
tion and waste in the industry itself. 

Examination of census data indicated that in 20 years the number 
of deaths in the United States annually had increased 2.3 percent, 
whereas the number of undertakers had increased 51.0 percent. 
Thus, the number in the industry had increased about 25 times as 
fast as the volume of business. 

In the cities covered, 50 percent of the business was done by 10 to 
25 percent of the undertakers, the other 75 to 90 percent having to 
divide the remainder of the business. In New York City 8 percent 
of the undertakers handled 44 percent of the business. The others 
averaged 25 funerals a year and were therefore “trying to make a 
living out of two funerals a month.” The ‘marginal’ undertaker, 
the committee found, was an important factor in the problem of high 
funeral costs. Because of their volume of business the largest estab- 
lishments had the lowest ratio of operating costs, whereas the smaller 
firms were obliged to charge more than the larger ones, in order to 
exist. 

A report by the Committee on Costs of Medical Care® describes 
practices in the industry as follows: 


When an industry is confronted with a fixed or diminishing volume of business, 
either higher-priced goods must be sold to the same number of customers or the 
volume of business must be concentrated in fewer hands, through the elimination 
of uneconomic units. There has been practically no elimination of marginal 
establishments, and the industry has met the dilemma by persuading the public 
to purchase each year more expensive merchandise and more elaborate funerals. 





8 Advisory Committee on Burial Survey. The Reasons for Present-Day Funeral Costs, by John C. Geb- 
hart. New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. [1928?|. 

‘Incidentally it may be pointed out that in order to make a living many funeral directors have been 
obliged to develop another activity, such as selling insurance or furniture. 

‘ Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. Miscellaneous contributions No, 3: Funeral Costs, by John 
C. Gebhart. Washington, 1930. 
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The report notes that “the common practice is to charge enough 
for the casket to cover all overhead and service cost and a fair margiy 
of profit.” However, “certain trade practices have grown up whic}, 
are wasteful, and have led to many abuses.” 
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In large cities casket manufacturers maintain showrooms, to which the inde; 
taker, particularly the one with little volume, brings the family to select a cask; 
and other paraphernalia. A salesman for the casket factory, not the undertaker 
usually makes the sale and sets the price. The mark-up price may vary from 309 
to 500 percent of the wholesale value, and is usually enough to yield a good profi 
on the funeral despite the small volume of business of the small undertaker. Sony 
manufacturers, however, mark retail prices in plain figures, and refuse to be , 
party to a sliding scale of prices. Casket houses in some cities also rent parg. 
phernalia and hire out personnel to undertakers with no establishments of thei; 
own. This practice also makes it possible for the undertaker with little or no 
investment to survive in spite of competition. 

Another reason for the high prices of funerals of adults is that the loss on certgi, 
types of funerals must be carried by the others. 
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The report reached the conclusion that funeral prices can pey; hs 


be greatly lowered until the volume of business, which is fixed by tly 
death rate, is concentrated in fewer hands. The report revealed 
that for adult industrial policyholders, average expenditures pe 
funeral ranged from $194 in North Carolina to $484 in New Jerse 
The average for all States was $363. 

Among the cooperative burial associations reporting to the Bureau o/ 
Labor Statistics, the average cost of the funerals held in 1939 was 
$166. Each association was asked what was the average cost per 
funeral to the patron in 1939. The lowest average, $84, was reported 
by one association in lowa. The highest average was for the associa- 
tion in Nebraska. The following statement shows the range of 
averages reported by the associations and the State average: 






















Range State averay: 
AEE ae ee $142 
Minnesota_-__-__-___-_-_- ks) al faces, ry 111-231 172 
. ee erga i ag pS ~ ge 250 250 
t ae meen... ....-.-.--- PAO S KR 200 200 





Edeeaause > ibd lied bake don aii 150 150 


These are averages for adult funerals; also, they do not include 
associations which merely provide caskets. 

These charges include “complete funeral service,” meaning by this 
the embalming of the body, funeral direction, casket with cover box o! 
wood, and use of hearse, lowering device, and grave cover. Generully 
the price of the casket determines the cost of the funeral, as the 
charge for the other services is standard. If a steel vault is desired, 
its cost is extra. Other charges not included in the above prices are 
the digging of the grave and the rental of automobiles for the mourners. 
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Most of the associations carry in stock a considerable assortment of 
caskets. At least one association keeps on hand a stock of dresses for 
the deceased; it also handles flowers. This association and several 
others provide tombstones. 

The great majority of the associations for which there is information 
own or lease quarters in which they have a chapel, “slumber room,” 
casket showroom, and embalming room. Generally, also, they have 
their own hearse, and the larger associations usually employ a full- 
time undertaker, who also acts as manager for the association. Several 
associations, however, report that they have contracts with local 
undertakers to handle funerals for their members, at a fixed price. 

To care for needy members who, at the time of death, are not able 
to pay for the funeral, most of the associations provide for a free 
burial fund. To this fund the members are encouraged to contribute 
25 cents a year, but this is of course optional with the members. This 
fund also receives the membership fees for families whose membership 
has lapsed because of death or because of the children’s marriage or 
attainment of 30 years of age. 


Business in 1939 


Business to the amount of $187,204 was done by the 31 funeral asso- 
ciations, and that of the 5 associations providing caskets only was 


$2,359. More than 1,100 funerals were conducted by the funeral 
associations during the year, and the casket associations furnished 
coffins for 64 funerals which were conducted by private undertakers. 

Of 20 funeral associations reporting, two had had fewer than 10 
funerals during the year, five had had between 10 and 25, eight had 
had between 25 and 50, 3 had had between 50 and 100, and 2 had had 
100 or more. 

The following table shows the business done in 1939, by States, for 
each type of association. 


Membership and Business ' of Funeral and Casket Cooperatives, 1939, by States 





Number 
State, and type of association of asso- 
ciations 


Number of| Funerals |Amount of 
members | conducted | business 





36| 31,217 ,180| $189, 563 
Funeral associations P 31 29, 647 187, 204 
ents lig iTS ar siretalted 1, 604 











Iowa: 

Funeral associations............._..............---..- 6, O82 | 
Mi Ce associations a A 200 | 

nnesota: 

Funeral associations ..._____- = f 3 21, 180 | 
_ Casket associations... _.____. EE ; | 1,400 
Nebraska: Funeral associations 2 65 
South Dakota: Funeral associations. dis ba aks 1, 699 
Wisconsin: Funeral associations Cea gr : 








' Figures are partly estimated. 
? Number of caskets provided for funerals. 
eee 13,000 persons who were members of the local cooperatives affiliated with the two regional 
rations. 
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Earnings and Patronage Refunds 


The great majority of the associations for which information jx 
available provide in their bylaws for the return of patronage refunds 
However, with few exceptions the burial associations do not folloy 
the practice of Rochdale cooperatives, i. e., of making their charges 
conform to the current prices. Rather, most of them set their rates 
as low as possible consistent with the financial stability of the organi. 
zation. One of the larger associations, which retains an undertake; 
on contract, specifies in its bylaws that the charges shall be set at ‘gs 
near cost as practicable,” and that the price of the funeral shal] }p 
set at a sum covering the price of the casket and other supplies fur. 
nished, plus the amount paid the funeral director in accordance wit) 
the association’s contract with him, plus a charge for use of hearse. 
plus enough to meet current operating expenses and fixed charges op 
any borrowed capital. 

The price policy followed does not, however, generally yield a sur- 
plus. Thus, only eight associations reported having any such surplus 
or net gain on the year’s operations. These had combined earnings 
of $7,792. One association, the smallest reporting, had a loss of 
$804. Two associations made patronage refunds aggregating $387. 
The federation with the mortuary department also returned earnings 
of several thousand dollars, but as its report did not make a division 
of refunds, by departments, it was not possible to ascertain how much 
was refunded on patronage by the mortuary department. 


Cooperative Procedures 


Any family residing within the territory served by the association 
is welcome to join, though one organization in its bylaws prohibits 
from membership any undertaker except the one employed by the 
association. 

Only cooperative associations are accepted into membership in 
the three organizations of the federated type. Of these, the North- 
land Cooperative Federation’s affiliates include local cooperatives 
running grocery and general merchandise stores, gasoline service 
stations, and creameries. Associations of the same type are mem- 
bers of the Range Cooperative Federation. The members of the third 
federation, United Cooperative Funeral Service, consist of the coopera- 
tive oil associations, creameries, and stores in Midland Cooperative 
Wholesale’s District No. VI covering, roughly, 10 counties in central 
Minnesota.°® 

In general the membership is a family membership covering parents, 
single children under 30 years of age, and any dependent relatives 
living with the family. It continues in force during the lifetime of 





6 Anoka, Benton, Chisago, Hennepin, Isanti, Kanabec, Mille Lacs, Pine, Sherburne, and WashingtoD 
Counties. 
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parents OF dependent relatives and until the children marry or reach 
30 years of age. 

Although some of the associations serve nonmembers as well as 
members,’ sometimes higher rates are charged to them. Thus, one 
association each charges nonmembers 5, 10, and 20 percent more than 
the prices paid by members. Several associations penalize the person 
who fails to join and give the association his support until he himself 
needs to make use of the facilities, by requiring him to pay a member- 
ship fee $5 or $10 more than the regular fee, and one association also 
requires a contribution of $1 to the free-burial fund. 

Without exception the associations for which the Bureau has data 
allow one vote per member and prohibit proxy voting. In the feder- 
ated associations, member control is exercised through elected delegates 
varying in number according to the membership of the affiliated 
cooperative (usually 1 delegate for each 50 members). 

Probably because new associations have been patterned on those 
already operating and also because of the existence of State-wide 
federations in lowa and Minnesota, the bylaws in use are fairly uni- 
form in their provisions. 

Generally, provision is made for an allocation of 10 percent of 
the year’s net earnings to the reserves, and of from 1 to 5 percent 
for educational purposes and the spreading of knowledge about 
cooperation. 

All except one or two associations provide in their bylaws for the 
payment of patronage refunds if there is a surplus. As already noted, 
however, such a surplus seldom occurs, because of the service-at-cost 
principle on which most of them operate. 


reoveooes 
CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION IN CANADA, 1939 ! 


THE cooperative movement in Canada had its beginnings about 1850. 
At that time mutual fire-insurance associations, cheese factories, and 
creameries were in existence. Cooperative stores were a somewhat 
later development. As in the United States, agricultural cooperatives 
have far outdistanced consumers’ cooperatives, although the latter 
have shown considerable growth, especially in recent years. 

The consumers’ cooperative associations have a national federation, 
the Cooperative Union of Canada, the membership of which includes 
a few farmers’ marketing associations and dairies, as well as the con- 
sumers’ cooperatives operating stores, filling stations, etc. It also 





’ The Iowa law of 1935 limits nonmember business to 50 percent of the total business of the association. 

' Data are from Canadian Cooperator (Brantford, Ontario), November 1939, and January, July, and 
September 1940: Cooperative League News Service (New York), October 5, 1939; International Labor Office 
Cooperative Information No. 11 (Geneva), 1939; Canada, Department of Agriculture, Marketing Service, 
Economic Annalist (Ottawa), June 1940; and Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1939. 
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has in membership three provincial wholesale associations nq , 
productive federation. 

The 1939 report of the Cooperative Union to its membership shows 
increases in the sales, but decreases in the net gain and the shar 
capital of the affiliated associations. The reporting retail associa. 
tions had a combined business of $5,567,246, net gain of $257,237, anq 
share capital amounting to $601,414. Patronage refunds of $172,489 
were reported. 

There are three provincial wholesales—in Alberta, Manitoba, and 
Saskatchewan—affiliated with the Cooperative Union of Canada 
The amount of business of these associations in 1939 is shown below: 


Sales Net garn 
RR ER RS A $573, 289 $15, 528 
oe 615, 000 36, 281 
Saskatchewan______- Lode cketinpsen: eee 60, 329 





2, 686, 070 112, 138 

The above sales represent an increase of 43.5 percent over 1493S. 

The three wholesales returned, in cash or credits, patronage refunds 
to the amount of $73,346. 

In 1940, the Inter-Provincial Cooperative Wholesale was formed. 
to coordinate the purchases of the wholesales of the three prairie 
Provinces noted above. It was reported, also, that a charter had been 
obtained for a new provincial wholesale, to serve local associations in 
British Columbia. A wholesale association was started in Nova 
Scotia in 1938, but no data are available as to the amount of its 
business in 1939. 

A cooperative wholesale to refine crude oil and act as a source of 
supply to local associations handling petroleum products was formed 
in 1934. This association, Consumers’ Cooperative Refineries, which 
is also an affiliate of the Union, had a business of $979,942 in 1939, and 
realized a net gain of $113,354. It was the first cooperative refiner) 
association to be established in North America.? This association 
serves 120 oil cooperatives in Saskatchewan. It has recently built 
another plant which went into production during the summer of 1140). 

Canada has two associations in a rather unusual line of activity for 
cooperatives. One of these, in British Columbia, operates a fleet of 
automobiles to transport members from their homes to the smelter 
where they are employed. The other, started at the end of 1938, 
operates passenger busses for its members (who are employees of thi 
refinery cooperative) and also purchases supplies for them. 


Credit Cooperatives, 1938 


The idea of cooperative credit has been known in Canada since 
1900, when Alphonse Desjardins was instrumental in the foundation 





2 Two refinery associations in the United States—one at Philipsburg, Kans., and the other at Moun' 
Vernon, Ind.—have since been formed. 
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of a credit association in the town of Levis, Quebec. This and two 
other associations patterned upon it operated without specific legal 
authorization until 1906, when the Province of Quebec passed a law 
authorizing the formation of cooperative credit associations. 

The first association was called a “‘people’s bank” (caisse populaire) 
and the later associations have all followed this style.* 

Attempts to obtain a Federal law for the whole of Canada failed, 
and the development of people’s banks therefore had to wait upon 
the action of the Provincial legislatures. For many years Quebec was 
the only Province having people’s banks. Within recent years, how- 
ever, six Other Provinces have passed credit-union legislation. 

Table 1 shows for the six Provinces, for which data are available, 
the status of the cooperative credit associations at the end of 1938. 


TaBLE 1.—Cooperative Credit Associations in Canada, 1938 





Number of Number of Amount of 


Provines aszociations members | loans 1938 


, . 








nds All Provinces 


New Brunswick. ...-.--_- ; seaicbae ate nal dam 

Nova Scotia puanteuibcredncetes 22, 869 | 

ed Ontario ? ES SAE RARE EE Se! 8 # 35 10, 410 
) Prince Edward Island 3, 283 | 
irie Quebec ---- ; 75, 419 
Ses cu pdetdnnes oun = ny ae : 1, 644 | 








een 


. in ! No data. 
2 Data as of 1940. 





ons The International Labor Office reported in Cooperative Information 


No. 13, 1939, that ‘‘a real social revolution seems to be in progress 
in the maritime Provinces of Canada.” It pointed out how the 
poverty-stricken mining and fishing villages had improved their eco- 
‘nomic position through cooperative action. Generally, the first enter- 
prise was the credit union, and benefiting by the experience thus 
gained, other cooperatives had gradually followed, such as fish and 
lobster processing and marketing associations, grocery stores, and 
housing projects. 

The basis of all this activity had been the cooperative study group. 
There the members learned about cooperation, and later, when the 
cooperative enterprises had been started, there they came to discuss 
and work out their day-to-day problems. 

At the end of 1938 there were in Nova Scotia 40 consumers’ coop- 
eratives of various kinds, a cooperative wholesale, 16 fishermen’s 
associations, and 142 credit unions. In addition, there were a housing 
project of 11 houses and a hospitalization plan. Prince Edward 
Island had 36 credit unions, and the Province of New Brunswick 70. 

Quebec.—The 338 cooperative people’s banks in operation in the 
Province of Quebec at the end of 1938 had combined assets of $16,057,- 

* The credit unions in the United States are patterned upon the people’s banks of Canada. The so-called 


cooperative banks of Massachusetts are not credit unions but building and loan associations. For sta- 
istics of credit unions in the United States in 1939, see Monthly Labor Review, September 1940 (p. 654). 
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994; share capital amounted to $1,993,426. During the year tho, 
made loans aggregating $5,771,429 to 23,586 borrowers. Loans oy. 
standing at the end of the year amounted to $13,035,610. 

The above data are given in the 1939 year book of Quebec. St. 
tistics for respective previous years as far back as 1934 indicate , 
steady growth, number of associations and membership having 
nearly doubled in the 5-year period, whereas the amount of loans 
made was nearly 2% times as much in 1938 as in 1934. 

Table 2 gives statistics of development of these banks during the 5 
years, 1934 to 1938. 


TABLE 2.—Development of Cooperative People’s Banks in Province of Quebec, 
1934 to 1938 





Number | Number of | Number of Number of | Amount of 


: : soneate: + abbas loans loans | Net earnings 
of banks | members depositors granted granted 





| 
184 38, 811 39, 723 11,205 | $2, 141,801 | 
202 43, 045 42. 856 12. 175 2, 803, 748 

234 49, 890 49, 796 13, 974 
256 57, 216 56, 493 17, 639 
338 75, 419 73, 262 23. 586 




















The government of Quebec in 1932 granted a yearly subsidy of 
$20,000 to the Quebec federation of people’s banks, ‘‘to foster the 
founding, maintenance, and inspection of such credit societies.’’ 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1930 TO 1939 


DURING 1939, about 38,000 persons were injured and another 4,700 
killed in railroad accidents. Deaths were about 200 fewer than in 
1938, but the number of nonfatal injuries was about 1,700 higher. 

Measured against train-miles of operation, approximately 6 persons 
were killed and about 46 injured for every million miles. The general 
average for 1939 was 51.19, which is slightly above the average of 50.99 
for the preceding year. 

As indicated in table 1, the injury rate has decreased fairly con- 
sistently since 1930, when it stood at 71.25. The downward trend 
was interrupted in 1936 and 1937, when increases in train-miles 
operated resulted in proportionately larger increases in injuries. 
Since then, the injury rate decreased to a low of 50.99 in 1938 but rose 
slightly to 51.19 in 1939. The decrease, however, occurred primarily 
in the number of nonfatal injuries which dropped from about 71,000 in 
1930 to nearly 50,000 in 1931, and thereafter, with few exceptions, 
declined fairly steadily to 38,000 in 1939. The number of fatalities 
fluctuated from a high of 5,900 in 1930 to a low of 4,700 in 1939, but 
with practically no difference in the fatality rates for these 2 years. 
The fatality rate per million train-miles remained consistently above 
6.30 from 1932 through 1937. The data given here have been ad- 
justed by shifting into the fatality column all injuries which resulted 
in death later than 24 hours after the accident. 


Tasie |.—Casualties in Railway Accidents, 1930 to 1939 ' 





Train- Number of casualties | Rate per million train-miles 
miles? ko +.) °c 8 RE eee Bar 
(millions)| mPota) Killed | Injured | Total 





| Killed | Injured 


77, 094 


~1 


65.77 
52.19 
48. 85 
47. 34 
48. 18 


5, 926 | 71, 168 | 
951 55, 128 5, 491 49, 637 | 
813 | 44,852 5,137 | 39, 715 | 
779 | 42,313 5,434 | 36, 879 | 
808 | 44, 210 5,281 | 38,929 | 


818 43, 387 5, 527 37, 860 | 
891 | 54, 135 5,862 | 48,273 | 
918 57, 035 5, 784 51, 251 | 
817 41, 659 4, 879 36, 780 
843 43, 156 4, 699 38, 457 
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da computed from Interstate Commerce Commission Accident Bulletin No. 107 and unpublished 1939 


: Transportation service, class I railways, excluding switching and terminal companies. 
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Injuries to Railroad Employees 
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Whereas the majority of fatal injuries involved primarily perso, 
other than railroad employees, the nonfatal injuries involved pr imarily 
such employees. The 565 deaths during 1939 were only 12 percent of 
the year’s fatality total, but the 27,563 nonfatal injuries were almoy 
72 percent of the total for this type of casualty. In terms of freque ‘Ney 
rates (i. e., the average number of injuries per million employee-hoys 
of expoeure), the 1939 rate of 11.67 was the lowest during the 10-yeq; 
period. From 1930 to 1935, the frequency rate dropped fairly 
steadily—from 16.06 in 1930 to 11.78 in 1935. Coincident with ay 
exposure increase from 2,300 million hours in 1935 to 2,586 million jy 
1936—with which went an increase in train-miles from 818 million to 
891 million—the frequency rate increased from 11.78 to 14.14. 4 
further increase in employee-hours of exposure and train-miles of opera- 
tion resulted in an increase in the frequency rate to 14.46 in 1937. Ih 
1938, however, the employee-hours of exposure decreased to 2,255 
million, and with it the frequency rate fell to 11.77. The increase to 
2,411 million employee-hours in 1939 deviated from this earlier experi- 
ence with a slight decrease in the frequency rate from 11.77 to 11.67. 

As is apparent from table 2, the frequency rate of deaths to em- 
ployees ranged between 0.23 in 1939 and 0.30 in 1936, but without 
any discernible trend until 1936. Since then, the rate has dropped 
year after year. 
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TaBLeE 2.—Injuries to Railroad Employees on Duty, 1930 to 1939 ! 
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s Number of injuries | Frequency rate 
































| Employ- 
Year | ee-hours 2 Disabil- Disabil- ; p 
(millions)) ‘Potal | Death |ityofover| H¥3 | ‘Total | Death | Nonfais r 
Sdays | “Wes 
s i h 
EE Sea tiae 3, 641 58, 460 1,011 35, 249 22, 200 16. 06 0. 28 15. 78 f 
a alidinn-ddindg 2,931 | 37,998 22,890 | 14,400 12. 96 24 12.72 
AE SESE OS ee 2, 287 28, 871 625 17, 346 10, 900 12. 62 27 12 30 
ae shaman 2, 149 25, 883 571 15, 512 9, 800 12. 04 27 11.7 
RRR SRE 2, 301 28, 216 593 16, 923 10, 700 12. 26 . 26 12. 0 - 
SOs sss<5 setts 2, 300 27, 103 638 16, 265 10, 200 11.78 . 2B 1.5 
ECs 2, 586 36, 571 768 21,772 14, 031 14. 14 . 30 13. 84 
oe Bala best 2, 717 39, 288 753 23, 542 14, 993 14. 46 .B 14. 18 
_ , Sere ee 2, 255 26, 549 549 16, 093 9, 907 11.77 .24 11. 8 
KA CR ges 9 2, 411 28, 128 565 16, 888 10, 675 11. 67 = | 11.44 



























! Computed from Interstate Commerce Commission Accident Bulletin No. 107 and unpublished 1939 (ats 
2 Class I railways. 
3 Data prior to 1936 estimated. Total figures include estimate. 





Until 1936 railroads were not required to report injuries which 
resulted in disabilities of less than 4 days’ duration. Reports covering 
such injuries since then indicate that these injuries were about 6: 
percent as numerous as the disabilities of longer duration. Estimates 
were made for the years prior to 1936 by the application of this ratio. 

Reports from railroads clearly show that it is possible for workers 
to lose no time from work, even though they have suffered some pet- 
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manent impairment. In 1938, during which 26 549 injuries disabling 

beyond the day of injury were reported, there were 2,007 cases which 
Sols MM .volved either fracture or some permanent impairment but no loss 
iarily a of time. Most of these, 1,463, were fractures. Eighty were amputa- 
“nt off tions, 198 permanent injuries:to eyes, 145 permanently affected other 
Imost parts of the body, and 121 more required the use of splints or crutches 
lency The figures for 1937, as shown in table 3, are above those for 1938. 
hours yo 1939 data are available. These injuries are not included in other 


a tabulations given here. 

aurly 

ch ay Taste 3.—Injuries to Railroad Employees Involving No Lost Time but Requiring More 
On in Than First Aid, 1937 and 1938 ! 
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) O55 Impairment of vision._..........-.- 
a Other permanent injuries. a 
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1.67 ‘Data are from Interstate Commerce Commission Accident Bulletin No. 107. 
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Injuries to Trespassers 
hout 


yped Trespassers sustained the largest proportion of fatalities. Of the 

4,699 persons killed in railroad accidents in 1939, 2,364, or over 50 

percent, were trespassers. Further, the number of trespassers injured 

during that year, 1,813, was less than the number killed. 

For every 3 million locomotive-miles operated during 1939, 10 tres- 

passers were killed or injured. The rate per million miles, 3.37, 

was the lowest since 1930 (when it was 3.30) and was substantially 

below the rate of 4.01 for 1938. Since 1935, however, the trespasser 
fatality rate has been higher than or as high as the injury rate. 


Tasie 4.—Casualties to Trespassers on Railroad Property, 1930 to 1939 ' 





Rate per million locomotive- 
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2, 572 3, 143 4. 20 , . 3h 
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3, 025 3, 798 6. 16 . 7 . 43 
2, 840 2,970 5. 03 2. 46 2. 57 


2, 877 2, 865 4.85 4 2. 42 
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Most of the trespasser casualties involved adults. Only about 
13 percent of the persons injured were children or minors under 2) 
The fatality figure for 1939 includes 493 deaths of “hoboes anq 
tramps.” About 60 percent of the deaths were due to trespassers 
being struck or run over at places other than public crossings. Getting 
on or off cars or locomotives, while playing a minor role in accidents 
resulting in death, was the most prominent cause of nonfatal injuries 
accounting for about one-third. 


In yuries to Passengers 


Injuries to passengers during 1939 were relatively few. Forty-six 
passengers, 1. e. passengers on trains or lawfully on the premises of {he 
carriers, were killed and 3,314 injured. About one-quarter of the 
1939 fatalities were caused by train derailments, and another 17 per- 
cent by falls while getting on or off cars. In 1938, by comparison, 5; 
percent of all fatalities were due to derailments. As apparent from 
table 5, the rate of 4.1 passenger fatalities per billion passenger-miles 
that year was the highest since 1930. The rate of 2.0 for 1939 
although less than half the 1938 rate, nevertheless is higher than any 
rate since 1934 exclusive of 1938. On the other hand, the nonfata! 
injury rate for 1939, 146.0, is the highest experienced during the 10- 
year period since 1930, with the single exception of 1933, for which th: 
rate was 153.1. 

More than one-quarter of the nonfatal passenger injuries were 
incurred while getting on or off cars. The percentages for 1938 and 
1939 were 30 and 28, respectively. 


TaBLE 5.—JInjuries to Railroad Passengers, 1930 to 1939 ' 





Rate per billion passe nge1 
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| ger-miles |__ 20 On Et eds ORS Ans z 
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1930 26.9 
1931 21.9 
1932 17.0 
1933 16. 
1934 18. 
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Rail-Highway Grade-Crossing Accidents 


Almost nine-tenths of all grade-crossing accidents in 1939 involve: 
automobiles. In the 3,476 collisions with motor vehicles during tlic 
year 1,398 persons were killed and 3,999 injured. The 1939 figures 
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are substantially the same as for 1938, when 1,517 persons were killed 
and 4,018 injured in 3,494 accidents. The number of fatalities during 
1939, however, was lower than that for any year since 1930. Similarly, 
the accident rate of 4.12 per millicn train-miles was the lowest during 
this 10-year period. 

As in the earlier years, the late fall and early winter months were 
the periods of most frequent motor-vehicle-train collisions in 1939. 
Thirty-five percent of these accidents occurred during the three 
months, October to December, and another 11 percent took place in 
January. About three-quarters of all collisions involved passenger 
automobiles. On the other hand, freight trains were involved in 
nearly 46 percent of all such collisions, as against 40 percent for pas- 
senger trains. Work and yard trains accounted for the rest. About 
one-third of all grade-crossing accidents occurred at crossings pro- 
tected by lowered gates, watchmen, trainmen, or other visible or 
audible signs. 

Of the 1,530 crossing accidents which occurred at night, 54 percent 
took place at unlighted crossings. The lack of illumination may 
have been an important factor in these accidents. 

It is interesting to note that in nearly half of the collisions involving 
freight trains, the trains were moving at speeds of less than 20 miles 
per hour, and that in 10 percent the trains were standing still. 

Weather appears to have been a minor factor in these collisions 
during 1939. In 67 percent of the crossing accidents the weather was 
reported as clear. In only about 6 percent of collisions had the 
motor vehicles stalled on the tracks, and in only 4 percent was the 
vehicle speed in excess of 60 miles per hour. In nearly 25 percent of 
the accidents the vehicle speed was between 10 and 19 miles per hour, 
and in another 21 percent between 20 and 29 miles per hour. In 
only 15 percent of the cases were automotive vehicles reported as 
traveling over 40 miles per hour. 


TaBLe 6.—Accidents Involving Railroad Trains and Motor Vehicles, 1930 to 1939 ! 
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, Interstate Commerce Commission, Statement No. 4025, May 1940. . 
In transportation service, class I steam railways, excluding switching and terminal companies. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS IN 1941 


IN 1941, regular legislative sessions will convene in all States excep 
five (Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia) 
The Legislatures of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Philippine 
Islands also will meet during 1941. In Puerto Rico and the Philip. 
pine Islands annual sessions are held, while in Alaska and Hawaii the 
legislature meets only once in 2 years. In Alaska and the Philippines 
the sessions convene on the fourth Monday of January, in Puerto 
Rico on the second Monday of February, and in Hawaii on the third 
Wednesday in February. In the majority of the States, the legis. 
latures hold biennial sessions and assemble in odd-numbered years. 
At present only four States meet annually (New Jersey, New York. 
Rhode Island, and South Carolina). 

The Alabama Legislature met in 1939. Heretofore, in this State, 
quadrennial sessions of the legislature have been held. However. 
beginning in 1943, the legislature will meet biennially. This change 
resulted from a constitutional amendment passed by the Alabama 
Legislature on March 29, 1939 (Act No. 12), and overwhelmingly 
approved by the voters at a special election held during the same year. 
The amendment limits the regular biennial sessions to 60 days, and 
increases the compensation of legislators from $4 a day to $10, and 
provides that hereafter the legislature shall convene on the first 
Tuesday in May for legislative business, instead of the second Tuesday 
in January. However, as the legislators are elected for 4-year periods. 
provision is made for them to meet every 4 years for ‘organization’ 
purposes, this meeting to last not longer than 10 days.' 

The inauguration of the next President of the United States wil 
take place on January 20, 1941. The new Congress (Seventy- 
Seventh), however, will convene on January 3, 1941. At this session 
of the Congress all members of the House of Representatives and of the 
Senate elected at the national election held on November 5, 1940, will 
take their seats and begin deliberations. 

Like the Federal Congress, most of the State legislatures convene 
in January. The Florida Legislature, however, assembles on the 
Tuesday after the first Monday in April. In Georgia the law [fixes 
the second Monday in January for organization purposes, and the 
regular session is deferred, according to the State constitution, until 


1 See State Government (Chicago), March 1940, p. 43. 
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the second Monday after July 4th, unless a prior date is designated by 


the legislature. 


This is accomplished by a concurrent resolution by a 


majority of the house and senate at the organization session. In 
practice, the legislature usually convenes a few days following the 


organization meeting. 


The terms of the legislative sessions are limited in about one-third 
of the States, the period ranging from 40 days in Wyoming to 5 months 


in Connecticut. 


session. 


In 26 States there is no limit as to the length of the 
The pay of legislators, however, in some of the States ceases 


after the session has extended beyond a specified period. There is no 


constitutional limitation as to the length of the sessions of the Congress 
of the United States. 


The following 
legislative session in 1941 


length of the session wherever fixed by law. 


Date Set by Law for Convening of State Legislatures 


table shows the States which will meet in regular 
, as well as the date of convening, and the 





Arizona... - 
Arkansas. . . - 
California... 


Georgia 
Idaho... 
Illinois 

Indiana 
lowa 


Kansas....._.--.__- 


Maine. .....- 
Maryland _. 


New Hampshire ae 


New Jersey _. 
New Mexico.__ 


North Carolina 
North Dakota. __. 


Pennsylvania__ 
Rhode Island__ 


South Carolina. - - 


South Dakota _ - 
ae ie 
Texas... 


United States Congress ___ 








Time of assembly 


Second Monday in January. 
do 
Monday after first day in January _ 


| First Wednesday in January 


Wednesday after first Monday in January 
First Tuesday in January : 
Tuesday after first Monday in April 
Second Monday in January ?______- 

First Monday after January 1___- 
Wednesday after first Monday in January 
Thursday after first Monday in January 
Second Monday in January 


| Second Tuesday in January 
| First Wednesday in apne - 


_.do_. 

_.do_. 

eh... 
Tuesday after first Monday in January 
Wednesday after January 1_-__- 
First Monday in January -. 
First Tuesday in January _- 
Third Monday in January.________- 
First Wednesday in January_. 
one’ Tuesday in January. 
aac l6U 
First Wednesday in January 
Wednesday after first Monday in January 


| Tuesday after first Monday in January 


First Monday in January 

Tuesday after first Monday in January 
Second Monday in January... 

First Tuesday in January. __- 


\s) Miwebwetaleb sy i 
Second Tuesday in January 


Tuesday after first Monday in January 
First Mondayin January___-__-. 
Second Tuesday in January ___- 
Second Monday in January-_-_-__. 


__| Wednesday after first Monday or January 
| Second Monday in January. 
| Second Wednesday in January. 


Second ‘Tuesday in January 
' January 3 annually. 


_.| Jan. 


Date of 
conven- 
ing, 1941 

session 


Length of 
session 





Jan. 13 
do 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
-do__- 
| do 
do 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
| Jan. 
| Jan. 
do 
Jan. 
| Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
| Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
in Moe 
Jan. 
| Jan. 
| Jan. 


am 
“TON OI 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


eS 


“Jan. 14 
Jan. 3 


— 
~) 
' 


_ —_— 
Owwmwet es! 


No limit. 

60 days.! 

No limit.2 
Do. 

5 months. 

No limit. 

60 days. 
Do. 


| No limit. 





Do. 


9 | 61 days. 


No limit. 
Do. 
Do. 


.| 90 days. 
No limit. 


Do. 
90 days. 
No limit. 
60 days. 
No limit. 
60 days. 
No limit. 
Do. 
60 days. 
No limit. 
Do. 
60 days. 
No Jimit. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
60 days. 
No limit. 
60 days. 
No limit. 
Do. 
60 days. 
No limit. 


| 60 days. 


Do.! 
No limit. 
40 days. 
No limit. 





, , the session may be sslanded by a two-thirds vote of each house. 
sessions continue for 30 days, after which a recess of not less than 30 days must be taken. On 
the reassembling of the legislature, no bil] may be introduced without the consent of three-fourths of the 


members and not 
0 


not more than 2 bills may be introduced by 1 member. 
’ Meets for organization and fixes a time for regular legislative session, usually several days following the 
rganization meeting. 
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COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 


Interpretation of Utah 8-Hour Law 


A UTAH statute which limits the period of employment in all “under. 
ground mines” or ‘workings’ to 8 hours a day has been held by the 
State supreme court to apply only to employees engaged in mining 
and smelting operations. Specifically, the court ruled that the lay 
is not applicable to employees engaged in constructing a tunnel to 
be used for the conveyance of water. 

This decision was based principally on the ground that the legis. 
lature had passed this statute in conformity with a provision of the 
State constitution that authorized the enactment of laws to provide 
for “‘health and safety of employees in factories, smelters, and mines.” 
From a historical review of this legislation, the court concluded that 
the legislature did not have in mind any form of occupation other than 
mining and smelting. There was no justification for a broader inter- 
pretation of the law, the court said, except that greater social justice 
might be accomplished. This, the court further declared, is “for 
the legislature to determine and not for the courts.” (Thompson vy. 
Industrial Commission, 104 Pac. (2d) 629.) 


Employee not Participating in Strike Entitled to Unemployment 


Benefits 


The Supreme Court of New Jersey recently held that a“ handy man” 
or “utility man” who did not participate in a strike of production em- 
ployees is entitled to benefits under the State unemployment compen- 
sation law. This act provides that an unemployed worker is dis- 
qualified for benefits if he is participating in or financing or in any 
way is directly interested in a labor dispute which has caused a stop- 
page of work. He is disqualified also if he belongs to a grade or class 
of workers who might be engaged in any such activity. 

In the case under consideration, the evidence showed that the 
employee had taken no part in the dispute. However, it was claimed 
that he was “directly interested” in it, as he would benefit by the 
agreement between his employer and the striking labor union as to 
wages, working hours, and other conditions of employment. ‘The 
court did not agree with this contention, declaring that it would be a 
strained interpretation of the statute. The clear meaning of the 
language of the law, the court said, is to confine disqualification to 
those who are creating the dispute or participating in it in order to 
enforce their demands. 

The strike, allegedly, was caused by the production workers, and 
in order for the unemployed worker to be denied compensation he 
had to be classed as a production worker. Actually his work was 
varied and he had no fixed duties, but was considered merely a “handy 
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man” or “utility man.’”’ The court pointed out in this connection 
that ‘production connotes the creation of something”; hence, a pro- 
duction worker is one who is engaged in the actual making of the article 
created. For these reasons the court ruled that the employee was 
not a production worker and was entitled to compensation. (A%eck- 
hefer Container Co. v. Unemployment Compensation Commission, 13 
Atl. (2d) 646.) 


Relation Between Individual Contract and Union Agreement 


An employee who continued to work under his individual wage 
contract, after his employer entered into an agreement with a union 
which he joined, may not recover the higher wages under the union 
agreement, according to a decision of the Washington Supreme 
Court. 

From the facts of the case, it appeared that the employee joined 
the union after he had made an individual contract with his employer. 
However, he continued to work under the terms of his contract for 
over 2 years, when he was laid off because of insufficient work. Higher 
wages were paid to other workers under the terms of the union agree- 
ment, but the employee never protested to his employer as to the 
amount of his wages. Furthermore, the check which he received 
and endorsed each Saturday contained the clause “endorsement of 
this check is acknowledgement of payment account in full as follows.”’ 

In suit brought to compel payment of the difference between his 
contract wages and the union scale, the employee contended that the 
union agreement was for the benefit of each member of the union. 
The court agreed with this contention and stated that “‘a contract 
made by a labor union with an employer for the benefit of employees 
may be enforced by an employee, even if not mentioned by name in 
that contract.’”’ However, such a contract would not necessarily 
abrogate a prior agreement of an employer and employee, notwith- 
standing the fact that the employee subsequently joined the union in 
question. A member of the contracting union could not be divested 
of the right to continue to work under a different contract with his 
employer without his consent. As the employee had accepted wages 
under his individual contract for more than 2 years and did not ask 
for the higher wages payable under the union contract until he was 
discharged, the court held that he had denied to himself the right to 
claim compensation under the contract. (Huston v. Washington 
Wood & Coal Co., 103 Pac. (2d) 1095.) 


Disease Contracted From Fellow Employee Held an Accident 


The Supreme Court of North Carolina has held that an employee 
who has become disabled from tuberculosis, allegedly contracted from 
a fellow employee sitting at the same desk, was entitled to compen- 
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sation under the State workmen’s compensation act on the ground 
that this was an injury resulting from an accident. The court, how. 
ever, declared that tuberculosis is not an occupational disease les 
it results from the cumulative effect of “long, continuous exposure to 
risks and conditions inherent and usual in the nature of the em. 
ployment.” 

From the facts of the case, it appeared that the tubercular ep. 
ployee had coughed into the face of a fellow employee who was 
unable to protect himself because both of his hands were engage jy, 
holding a tray. About 2 months later it developed that the latte; 
employee had night sweats and sleepless nights and several weeks 
thereafter was found to be suffering from tuberculosis. It was 
claimed that the tubercular employee could have avoided the sprea< 
of the spray from the cough by placing a handkerchief or his hand 
over his mouth. This overt, positive action, the court ruled, was 
sufficient to satisfy the definition of accident, as ‘injuries resulting 
from either willful or negligent actions of a fellow employee constitute 
injuries by accident.”” (Mac Rae v. Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission of North Carolina, 9S. E. (2d) 595.) 


Death of Railroad Employee Traveling on Pass Held Compensable 


In a decision of the New Jersey Department of Labor the death of 
a railroad employee while attempting to alight from a train was hiel< 
to be compensable under the State workmen’s compensation act. 
The employee had been furnished a pass by the railroad company for 
the purpose of going to and from work. The pass contained the ex- 
press condition-that the railroad should not be considered a common 
carrier and that the user of the pass assumed all risks of accident. 
The deputy commissioner, who delivered the opinion of the State 
department of labor, ruled that the employee, while using the pass, 
was deprived of the benefits of the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, 
and thus his dependents were entitled to compensation under the 
State law. Although at times the employee was engaged in work o! 
both an interstate and intrastate character, the facts showed that the 
interstate relation ceased when he left his work to go to his home. 

The decision of the deputy commissioner was based on the fact tliat, 
at the time of the employee’s death, he was acting under the terms of 
his general employment and exercising a privilege incidental to that 
employment. The commissioner declared that the general emp|oy- 
ment continues while a man is going to and from work where a puss 
is customarily furnished by the employer and the practice is beneficial 
to both the employer and employee, as in this case. At the time of 
the employee’s death, the commissioner said, the relationship of em- 
ployer and employee was in existence, and “the accident causing |i's 
death arose out of and in the course of his employment.” (Miciel: 
v. Erie R. Co., 14 Atl. (2d) 56.) 
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TREND OF STRIKES 


PRELIMINARY estimates indicate slight increases in the number of 
strikes, workers involved, and idleness due to strikes in September 
1940, as compared with August. ‘The number of strikes increased 
about 4 percent to 220; the number of workers involved in new 
strikes increased 6 percent to 55,000; and the number of man-days 
idle increased 18 percent to 725,000. The largest strike in Sep- 
tember involved nearly 9,000 employees of the Celanese Corporation 
of America at Cumberland, Md., from September 17 to 30. 


Trend of Strikes, 1933 to September 1940 ! 








Number of strikes Workers involved in 
‘ a strikes | 


Man- 
meme came 
Con- —o In ] _ 
, Begin- , during 
tinued prog- | Ended | effect | p..:,,; al 
from pre- ress in at end | Deginning|In progress) month 
ceding 


1 | ° Sonae ~ 
during | month of | peda anne | a | of year 
month mont month | ’ 


| 
SITS = 


Year and month 
ning in | 
month 
or year 





1, 695 | | 1, 168, 272 16, 872, 128 
1, 856 at 1, 466, 695 m ..| 19, 591, 949 
2,014 1, 117, 213 15, 456, 337 
2,172 788, 648 | | 13, 901, 956 
4, 740 | 1,860, 621 | ------] 28, $24, 857 
2,772 |... | 688, 376 _| 9, 148, 273 
2, 613 ital | 1, 170, 962 | | 17, 812, 219 


203 323 184 | 139 | 51, 159 72,427 | 513,460 
204 | 343 | 204 139 68,252 | 88,267 | 553,138 
210 349 | 199 150 | 43, 337 64,660 | 618, 147 
281 431 255 176 | 396, 166 425,748 | 4,902, 238 
258 434 272 162 | 95,239 457,407 | 3, 547,868 
245 407 269 138 62, 534 127, 474 
251 389 216 173 175,542 | 211, 548 
275 448 272 176 | 79,670 118,772 | 1,101, 419 


| "958, 127 
197 373 222 151 | 36,846 | 103, od 892, 485 
| 


1, 168, 382 


205 356 | 217 | 139 | 106,628 | 139,608 | 1, 508, 120 
178 317 | 201 116 43,239 | 130,341 | 1,664,574 
| 


December... 106 222 128 | 94 
1949 








12, 350 | 37, 122 384, 261 


116 210 
92 153 245 134 111 


28. 613 36, 979 284, 640 
111 159 270 172 98 


22, 076 42,688 | 380, 996 
98 204 302 | «189 113 | 38.034 51.201 | 442. 154 
113 208 321 | 222 99 50, 801 75, 526 664, 058 
99 75 274 | 166 108 34, 572 52,347 | 465,976 
108 182 | 290 | 182 108 58, 234 | 75, 920 552, 189 


| 
| | 
118 92 | 25, 156 39, 503 239, 170 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


108 | 212 | 320 190 | 130 | 52, 000 73, 000 615, 000 
130 | 220 | 350 210 | 140 | 55, 000 95, 000 | 725, 000 





' Strikes apering fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table nor in the 
following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from more than 650 daily 
papers, labor papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor beards. Letters are written 
to representatives of parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authentic information. Since answers 
to some of these letters have not yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not final. This 


pe re i true with regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered as preliminary 
ates. 
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Strike activity in September 1940 was somewhat greater than jy 
September a year ago in terms of number of strikes and number of 
workers involved, but less in terms of man-days of idleness.  [stj- 
mates for September 1940 show increases, as compared with Sep- 
tember 1939, of 12 percent in number of strikes and 49 percent jy 
number of workers involved, but a decrease of 19 percent in the 
number of man-days idle because of strikes. 

The figures given for August and September in the foregoing ‘able 
are preliminary estimates, based principally on newspaper informa- 
tion. An analysis of strikes in each of these months, based on de- 
tailed and verified information, will appear in subsequent issues of 
the Monthly Labor Review. 


POPOOORN 


STRIKES IN JULY 1940? 


THE number of strikes beginning in July was a little larger than in 
June, but smaller than the number in April or May, the two highest 
months of the year. Detailed information has been received on 182 
strikes beginning in July, involving 58,000 workers. These, with 108 
strikes which continued into July from preceding months resulted in 
552,000 man-days of idleness. 

The largest stoppage in July was in the cloak and suit industry in 
New York City and adjacent territory, in connection with the renewal 
of association agreements. It involved about 15,000 workers, began 
on July 11, and was settled the next day. 

The industriés having the greatest number of strikes in July were 
building and construction (21), trade (20), textiles and their products 
(19), and lumber and allied products (16). The largest numbers of 
workers involved were in textiles (19,247), extraction of minerals 
(6,885), machinery (5,987), and building and construction (5,16). 
The greatest number of man-days of idleness were in the following 
groups: Machinery (86,766), lumber and allied products (81,113), 
textiles (56,217), and transportation and communication (48,408) 

Pennsylvania had more new strikes (23) and a greater number o! 
workers (10,299) involved in local strikes beginning.in July than any 
other State. These were comparatively small strikes with thie 
exception of a few in the coal-mining industry which involved between 
1,000 and 2,000 workers each. 

There were 18 local strikes in New York involving 1,939 workers. 
More than 11,000 New York workers were involved also in thie 
garment stoppage, referred to previously, which is classified in table 2 
as an interstate dispute. There were 16 strikes in Iinois, and 14 each 
in New Jersey and Ohio. The greatest numbers of man-days of idle- 


! Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet been received. (See footnote to preceding table 
Data on missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 
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ness because of strikes were in Illinois (65,476), Pennsylvania (61,873), 
pn and Missouri (50,579). There were 7 strikes which extended across 
State lines, one of which was the stoppage in the cloak and suit 
industry in the New York and New Jersey area. (See table 2.) 


r of 
Usti- 
Sep- 
t in TaBLe 1.—Strikes in July 1940, by Industry 
the 





Beginning in In progress dur- 

July ing July /Man-days 
| ' _| idle 
rbli Industry | during 
ma | —_ | Workers | Num- | Workers; July 

i involved ber involved | 
de- — ous nate 


| 


; of Allindustries k~ | 482 | 58,284 290 | 75,920 | 552, 189 














| 


Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery. 2,776 2 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills , 
wee nuts, washers, and rivets-_-_- 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings_- 
Forgings, iron and stee] 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures_- 
Steam and hot-water aeateng apparatus : and steam 


1,307 6,7 
9 9 
201 3, 486 
56 504 


| 3,977 | 36,778 
| 377 3, 016 


Oe WOO 


565 6, 660 
65 900 
161 2, 254 
74 | 222 

1, 162 | 12, 971 


8, 673 86, 766 
1, 740 37, 527 
6, 033 34, 966 

900 14, 273 


Strectamal and ornamental metal work_. 
Wire and wire products-_--- 
el SE : 


Machinery, not including transportation equipment___- 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies___---- 
Foundry and mac ichine-shop one he aE 
a 


oO > ee et 


Transportation equipment_. 


. 805 11, 324 
Automobiles, bodies, and parts . 


805 11, 324 


40, 490 
2, 960 
19, 448 
3, 578 
14, 504 


81,113 
19, 985 
17, 272 
37, 501 

6, 355 


16, 584 
10, 358 
572 

5, 654 
56, 217 


3, 850 
90 





Nonferrous metals and their products_- 
Lighting equipment- .---- 
Smelting and refining — —copper, lead, ‘and zine__.__.. 
Stam and enameled ware. t 
| ae 


Lumber and allied pases... 
ET 
Millwork and planing. oe . 
Sawmills and logging camps- 





—_ 
woons wCwn-& on 


Stone, clay, and glass products__-_-_- . 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
8 ae 





oo — mm oO 


Textiles and their products.......___- 
Fabrics: 


wo 
a 


Cotton small wares_-_----- 
Dyeing and finishing ea 
8i nda eR paket 
pe 
Clothing, men’s_._........--...---- RAY 
ES EE ee 
Hats, caps, and millinery Pio i AES 
Hosiery Rill I aaa ties oR Se ae 
Knit goods_.--__--- OR! Ek hs SE 
Leather and its manufactures... ___- 

ee ee-—--------- 

ts 

Other leather goods... __. : 


552 
3, 141 
6, 273 


4, 560 
32, 215 
3, 828 
1, 232 
476 


8, 120 
5, 796 
1, 100 
1, 224 


14, 831 
2, 495 
4,414 
4, 803 
1, 320 

804 
995 


201 
201 


— — me ~] CO wownn- 


no 
— ie COO 


ee wnmrenmnu-Io 


and preserv ing 
Canal onery 
Flour and grain mills 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
(a Ti TT. 














oe oOrrenrwmonewe 
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TasBLe 1.—Strikes in July 1940, by Industry—Continued 





Beginning in In progress dur- 
July | ing July M 
Industry pialllanainipeiiaapiniiitiast sini 








P pe ge ke 
| Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers 
ber (involved! ber involved 





Paper and printing.___-_- 


' 5 1, 234 8 1, 389 
Boxes, paper---.-.-- a : 2 1, 057 2 
Paper an pulp... l 29 1 
Printing and publishing: 

Ee GED» ES: ‘ ae . OI aati 2 
Other__..__. edn 7008 such djanbitide 2 | 148 | 3 

Chemicals and allied products : 3 | 690 | 4 | 
RES ae l 155 | 1 
Petroleum refining...... iia 1 513 | 
Gener... 2... ‘ 1) 22 2 | 

Miscellaneous manufacturing.._.____. 5 1,275 | ll 
Furriers and fur factories- -aied 1 
| ES 2 5 1, 275 10 | 

Extraction of minerals_____________- 9 6, 885 10 
Coal mining, anthracite____. 2 3, 512 2 
Coal mining, bituminous 6 3, 123 7 
ee oe l 250 l 

Transportation and communication _. ee 15 | 2, 543 23 
Water transportation........ --- 5 | 423 5 
Motortruck transportation 5 1, 898 7 
Motorbus transportation l 46 2 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous 3 170 6 
Telephone and telegraph. bein _ 2 
Radio broadcasting and transmitting. 1 | 6 l 

TEASE ESE SR RES Re ee 20| 2,439 30 | 
Dy on dinner neeretnsdlbaamcsémisoosrosesccece 5 | 314 | ll | 
Retail..-------.--------.---. 15 2,125| 19 

Domestic and personal service. ae 12 543 17 | 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses editedlbitind 2 253 6 
Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors___. l 15 | 1 | 
ee SS F 3 121 4 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing - 5 154 5 
Elevator and maintenance workers (w hen not at- 

tached to specific industry) -- Sen deleteitindokigs ihiaai et 1 

Professional service.........._.____________.. Pi caked 2 | 84 6 
Recreation and amusement..........._........_____. 2 | M4 | 6 

Building and construction ; Fe ee ae 21 5, 196 | 25 | 
Buildings, exclusive of PWA- 14 4, 601 | 16 | 
All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., and 

PWA buildings) --.___--. ; , 7 595 u 
—— ene Ratuaae , pecsdandihp deena 2 157 3 
cht nnniwi. ctlindhipehncbdeadeshenes 7 l 7 | 2 
Pebing. ppiapegtnetbedsteeudeenaess le Go 1 150 | 1 

Other nonmanufacturing industries......_.__.___. 


' 

u 
~ 
& 
~ 





The average number of workers involved in the 182 strikes begin- 
ning in July was 320. Over half (54 percent) involved less than 1()() 
workers each; 41 percent involved between 100 and 1,000 workers 
each, and 10 strikes (5 percent) involved over 1,000 workers eacli. 
There was only one strike involving more than 10,000 workers 
the cloak and suit stoppage in the New York metropolitan area 
previously mentioned. (See table 3.) 
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2.—Strikes in July 1940, by States 





Beginning in In progress dur- 
July ing July Man-days 
idle 
| during 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers July 
ber jinvolved| ber | involved | 


| 





58, 234 290 5, 920 552, 189 


4]] States 


' 
i| 
; ’ — 
lS 
QaQxQ— we — tom bo |; be 
: 1 
| 


AJabama. -..- 
Arkansas 
California - - - 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


25 4 5, 109 
171 3 , 13: 33. 930 

, 581 20 | 2, § 24, 767 
l R55 


823 6 | | 4, 425 


856 | 
91 
35 | 

, 385 | 
489 


District of Columbia. - - - 
Florida a 
Georgia 

Illinois - - 

Indiana 


2, 368 
1, 283 


CNW 


50 
56 
109 
29 


3, 036 | 


lowa 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Nm to bo 
W do ht WH tO 


_ 
_ 


Michigan_. 
Minnesota 
Missouri 2, 097 ; 3, 

Nebraska... 24 : 27: 828 
Nevada , ; i sei ising addi 28 364 


2, 749 
309 


ie.) 


on > 
— 


New Hampshire ‘ : : 897 2, 991 
New Jersey ii = aa , 208 3, , 239 
New Mexico... ._. -- cies . 75 | 5, 143 
New York ef , 939 30 | 3 33, 950 
North Carolina. . , a es 3, 850 


Ohio. - - - », 484 2: 7, | , 666 
Oregon - : - Oe d : 3, 574 
Pennsylvania , 2: , 299 36 " 873 
Tennessee _ -. - _- ] 171 5 24: , 790 
Texas__. a : 9045 j , 233 , 133 


Uteh..... , 20 , 80 
Virginia sete é 227 10, 950 
Washington : : é 2, 627 > | 2, 75% 11. 910 
Woest Virginia ae : 102 ; 1,170 
Wisconsin : jadi ‘: P 933 , 7, 588 
Interstate... _- ; —— 16, 119 41, 183 





One-half of the strikes beginning in July were over union-organiza- 
tion matters. About 25 percent of the total workers were involved 
in these strikes. The wage-and-hour disputes accounted for about 
36 percent of the total strikes and involved 33 percent of the workers. 
The disputes over miscellaneous matters amounted to 14 percent of 
the total strikes and included about 42 percent of the workers. This 
latter group included strikes due to union rivalry, jurisdictional 
questions, protests against increased work load, hiring of out-of-town 
workers, and other miscellaneous issues. The large number of workers 
in the group was accounted for principally by the New York area 
garment stoppage in which one of the principal issues was the union’s 
effort to stabilize the industry by limiting the number of contractors 
to whom each jobber could give work. (See table 4.) 
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TaBLe 3.—Strikes Beginning in July 1940, Classified by Number of Workers Involyed 





— es 


| Number of strikes in which the n: 
| of workers involved was— 


ber 





Industry group Total | ¢ 20 100 500 1,000 |. 
| and | and | and | and | and = 20,00 
| under | under | under! under| under “1 
20 100 500 1,000 | 5,000 





All industries. _ _- Sok ae os 2 | 34 | 64 59 
Manufacturing 


Iron and stee! and their products, not including 
machinery . 

Machinery, not including transportation equipment 

Transportation equipment... ; 

Nonferrous metals and their products. __- 

Lumber and allied preducts 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

Textiles and their products 

Leather and its manufactures. ___- 

Food and kindred products _ - 

Tobacco manufactures 

Paper and printing 

Chemicals and allied products 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 


wo Oe OY NSO 


' 
a 
— Sc 


Nonmanufacturing 


Extraction of minerals__. 
Transportation and communication 
rade 


Domestic and ‘personal service 
Professional service _. ~ikaeo 
Building and construction - 
Agriculture and fishing ___. __ 
Oth°r nonmanufacturing industries_ 





TaBLe 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in July 1940 





Strikes Workers involved 





Major issue a 
g Percent of 


r : | Percent 
Number | “ “total Number | “ ‘tota 





All issues 58, 234 | 





Wages and hours_._______- Se <M e: aide asa 
Ne in cinicacdnippgagineusseidcbaseeed 


pt me wm BRE II 
— & OW!) |e 


Union organization..........._.__._____ 


Recognition and wages 

Recognition, wages, and hours 

Closed or union shop 

Discrimination ._..____- pdf, Cat Eade 
i tae bargaining Position . au 


s 


ee 
PY Po Ooon 
-woocwwreo 


S& weedti5 


— 


“2, 500 
544 
600 
661 

‘ 


4 | 


ne 
eo 


20, 


pesspope, > 
+ 00-3 BO ON CO 


| 


1 It is probable that the figures here = do not include all jurisdictional strikes. Due to the local nature 
of these disputes, it is difficult for the Bureau to find out about all of them. 
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The average duration of the 182 strikes which ended in July was 
93 calendar days. ‘Thirty-six percent of them ended in less than a 
week after they began, 39 percent lasted from a week to a month, 
21 percent lasted from 1 to 3 months, and 4 percent (7 strikes) had 
been in progress 3 months or more. These were all small strikes, none 
of them involving as many as 200 workers. 








TapBie 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in July 1940 











Number of strikes with duration of— 





! 


| 7 





Total | Less | week | 4 and | land | 2and % 


Industry group 









| and less less ess 
a | Jess | than | than | than --w 
oh than Piokite § | more 
| 4 | month | months! months) 
| month 















All In GRN s os 5-<2-2-._.- : ssediend 182 | 65 | 41 30 28 11 | 7 















Manufacturing 









Iron and steel and their products, not including 






machinery. “ 13 3 | 
Mac owe not including transportation equip- | 

ment merle, mame ot 6 | Bee | 1 
Transportation equipment. ____- 2 | 1 \ xcewkat | 1 - 
Nonferrous metals and their products. - “a 5 eee ie 1 | 3 l 
Lumber and allied products. NEES |) 5 2 | 3 | 1 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products ise ba |= : a 2 1 
Textiles and their products................._.__. 17 | 7 | 4 2 | 1 1 2 
Leather and its manufactures......_..___. ~-==-| 3 | 2 | foe | ae 
Food and kindred products- - - candice onion 12 | 5 | 2 2 | 3 
Paper and printing-__-_- ; ow 5 | 2 | 1 | 2 = oe 
Chemicals and allied products. Aiiedua Cie 2a ly hee RT See ak J aS Oe Se 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ...................- 5 ee: 3 | 1 | i} eee PS 





Nonmanufacturing 












| 
| 
Transportation and communication.....___-_-- 18 












Extraction of minerals ip en eee 8 SS, SURRES es 
6 | 5 3 1 | 2 1 

pO ES 18 7 | 6 1 1 2 | 1 

Domestic and personal ee 10 | 5 2 1 | 1 1 | 

Professional service. oe 5 | a 1 | 2 a 

Building and construction.....-.......-___.. 21 9 | 8 | |) eee eee 1 

Agriculture and fishing _- Sg 1 aa 1 | ~ PRRs ‘ts 
2 2 | 


Other nonmanufacturing ‘industries. - pea ean! 














About 45 percent of the strikes ending in July, which included about 
64 percent of the workers involved, were settled with the assistance of 
Government officials or boards. Employers and representatives of 
organized workers negotiated the settlement of 41 percent of the strikes 
including 34 percent of the workers involved. Ten percent of the 
strikes were ended without formal settlement; that is, the workers 
returned without settlement of the disputed issues, or they lost their 
strikes when the employers filled their places with new workers, moved 
to other localities or went out of business. 
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TABLE 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in July 194 





Strikes Workers iny 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on by rs ene ets 
| Percent of | 


Percent 
total total 


Number Number 


Total 


Employers and workers directly_- 

Employers and sansnionenanssinte of organized workers 
directly - 

Government officials or boards. 

Private conciliators or arbitrators ___ 

Terminated without formal settlement 





—— 


Compromise settlements terminated about 42 percent of the strikes 
ending in July and affected 69 percent of the workers involved in ql 
strikes ending during the month. About 37 percent of the strikes. 
involving 16 percent of the workers, resulted in substantial gains to the 
workers and in 14 percent of the strikes, involving 7 percent of the 
workers, little or no gains were made. 


TABLE 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in July 1940 





Strikes Workers involved 
Result - a 
Percent of | 


total Number 


Number I a t 


EE ey aaa rato. © Serene . 2 | 100. 0.0 | 49, 370, 





Substantial gains to workers ___- i hicnahitind 7 | 36.8 | 
Partial guins or compromises. ___. aes 41.9 
Little or no gains to workers - 26 14.3 | 
Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements.__.____- 6.0 | 
Indeterminate _. o , sonteehhenel 5 | 
I cnidie gas cbsabhnancsah tee ae ey 5 | 





About half of the strikes ending in July were over union-organiz.- 
tion matters. Of these 43 percent were successful from the workers’ 
point of view, 37 percent were compromised, and in 20 percent little 
or no gains were made. Of the strikes over wages and hours, about 
34 percent were won by the workers, 58 percent were compromised, ani 
in 8 percent little or no gains were made. 

Of the workers involved in strikes over wages and hours, about 8!) 
percent obtained compromise settlements, 19 percent substantially 
won what was demanded, and only 1 percent made little or no gains. 
In the strikes over union-organization matters, about 50 percent of 
the workers obtained compromise settlements, 34 percent substantially 
won their demands, and 16 percent gained little or nothing. 
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TasLe 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in July 1940, in Relation to Major Issues Involved 





—_— 


Strikes resulting in— 


Little | Jurisdic- 
Major issue | "ed Partial | orno |tion,rival) rae. | Not 
gainsor | gains | union. or | poem. | net 
compro- | to | faction nate | d 
mises work- | settle. | Male ° 
ers | ments 


Number of Strikes 


All issues 


Wages and hours 
Wage increase 
Wage decrease 
Wace increase, hour decrease 
Hour decrease 


Union organization 

Recognition 

Recognition and wages 

Recognition and hours 

Recognition, wages, and hours 

Closed or union shop 

Discrimination : 

Strengthening bargaining posi- 
tion 

Other 


Miscellaneous 
Sympathy 
Rival unions or factions 
Jurisdiction 
Other 
Not reported 


Number of Workers Involved 


All issues : 34, 119 1,195 





3,614 
Wages and hours . 3, 386 13, 886 200 
Wage increase ia 2, 10, 986 100 
Wage decrease 466 100 
Wage increase, hour decrense 1, 462 
Hour decrease 972 


Union organization _- 3, 4, 833 
Recognition =_ . 231 
Recognition and wages niga 1,914 
Recognition and hours E 10 
Recognition, wages, and hours 216 
Closed or union shop , 1, 340 
Discrimination 50 
Strengthening bargaining posi- 

tion... owe 1,072 
Other 


Miscellaneous _. : } 15, 400 
Sympathy _. 
Rival unions or factions ____ 
Jurisdiction ern — 
 ° aims : , 26 15, 400 
Not reported ___- 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, SEPTEMBER 1940 


THE United States Conciliation Service, in September, disposed of 
346 situations involving 170,799 workers. The services of this agency 
were requested by the employees, employers, and other intereste; 
parties. 

Of these situations, 204 were strikes, threatened strikes, lock-oyts 
and controversies, involving 149,305 workers. The remaining situg- 
tions, involving 21,494 workers, were services rendered such as {illing 
requests for information, adjusting complaints, consulting with !abor 
and management, etc. 

The facilities of the Service were used in 29 major industrial fields. 
such as building trades, and the manufacture of foods, iron and steel. 
textiles, etc. (table 1), and were utilized by employees and employers 
in 38 States and the District of Columbia (table 2). 


TABLE 1.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, September 1940), by 
Industries 





Disputes Other situations 





Industry | 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers 
ber involved! ber | involved 





All industries — 204 | 149, 305 | 


al el RR Caer Ee reate eek eae 

Automobile 13 43, 065 
Building trades ---._-___-_- 13 14, 270 
Chemicals s 1, 368 
ne ace ntdake 1 13, 000 
Domestic and personal _. j 13 969 








ne 


— _ 
i) “Im Oho 


Electrical equipment hE EE AE ST OS 11 5, 119 | 
ee 24 7, 197 
Furniture anal 2 | 287 
Iron and steel__....________- 19 | 8, 654 
0 SS Sa ee ret eo eee ae 
a : 


eS 
Em vo oo 
om Reo Bi 


~I 


2,108 
4, 592 
34 


750 
148 


So wore 


RR CS RIED, SS AS TE CRE 


Ww 
WwW 


© 
— 
BOM moc 


088 


Mining 
Motion picture 
Nonferrous metals 


Oreo eh El teal 








— 








oe 
-OOnNNS 


— 


aCoeon NNONWRK OO HW Ow 
Bohr 








o 





N 
N 
\ 
( 
( 
I 
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th nil i i in i 
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TapLe 2.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, September 1940, by States 





Al] States 


CS 


AION. ciate ate inp ed ntinese ces ecerereagestncese 


California. 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


District of Columbia- -- 
Florida. ....------------ 
Georgis........<.------ 


[ilimois... ......-...-- 


Semi LeeiSis.,. Likieds. 


lowa 

Kentucky -.-.-.-.--- 
Louisiana 

Maryland 
Massachusetts ---- _- 


Te TS 


Minnesota. 
Mississippi 


ot Be ee 


Montana 


New Hampshire--_--- 
New Jersey......---- 


New Mexioo........... 


New York 


North Carolina. __.._- 


North Dakota. 


Pennsylvania 


Se a 


South Carolina 


Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin... ...- 


Other situations 


Total 





| Disputes 


Num- | Workers 
| ber | involved 





204 | 149, 305 








Num- | Workers 
ber | involved 


Num- | Workers 
ber involved 





21, 494 


346 170, 799 








6, 278 


WOK} KH Ores] 


2, 043 
15 


1, 424 


Reston ao 


“InN@DMNNH OH 


3, 641 | 
26 | 


5, 000 | 
600 | 
300 


| 
9 
] 
4 
4 
] 


WW Rw 








| 


| 











Labor Turn-Over 





PPPS OOOO, 


LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS, AUGUST 1940 


IMPORTANT changes in turn-over rates for August compared wit), 
preceding months were indicated by reports on labor turn-over re- 
ceived from approximately 6,500 manufacturing establishments wit} 
2,550,000 employees. The quit rate, 1.10 per 100 employees, reache« 
the highest point since September 1937, and the discharge rate in- 
creased from 0.14 in July to 0.16. The lay-off rate declined sharply 
from 2.25 to 1.63 per 100 employees, which was with one exception 
the lowest lay-off rate recorded since April 1937. The accession 
rate, at 6.63 per 100 employees, represented the highest level since 
January 1935. Since the quit rate is based on the total number of 
employees who voluntarily leave their jobs, usually because they have 
opportunities for reemployment at higher wage rates or under im- 


Taste |.— Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in 135 Industries 


























J y > | .. Sep- “i No- De- a 
‘imo ~ ihe wary vrunry March April May | June | July = = ml vem- | cem Aen 
er | ber | ber 
Separations: 
Quits: | 
1940. 0.63 | 0.62 | 0.67 | 0.74 | 0.77 | 0.78 | 0.85 | 1.10 | ' 
1990... | .85| .64| .82| .76| .68| .73| .70| 82 | 1.02 | 0.93 | 0.83 0.69 0.79 
Discharges: | 
a oe ae ee ee ee oe a : 
1939... ____| 10} .10| .13| .10| 13 | 12] 12) .14 | 014] 017] 215 | 12 
Lay-offs: 2 
1940___ 2.55 | 2.67 | 2.53 | 2.69 | 2.78 | 2.32 | 2.25 | 1.63 | 
1939. | 2.24 | 1.87 | 2.23 | 2.60 2.67 | 2.46 | 2.54 | 2.05 | 1.58 | 1.81 | 1.97 | 2.6 
Miscellaneous | | | 
separa- | 
tions: 3 | 
1940 | M8 }-5t8 me 10} .10] .12) .] . 
Total: | 
1940___.. 3.43 | 3.56 | 3.46 | 3.66 | 3.78 | 3.36 | 3.35 | 3.00 
1939____. | 3.19 | 2.61 | 3.18 | 3.46 | 3.48 | 3.31 3.36 | 3.01 2 79 | 2.91 | 295 3. 46 if 
Accessions: 4 | | 
Rehires 1940___| 1.96 | 1.26 | 1.38 | 1.42 | 1.49 | 2.06 | 1.94 +4 SAS 
New hires 1940 | 1.78 | 1.72| 1.56 | 1.63 | 1.87 | 2.70 | 2.83 | 3.69 |---| 
otal: 
1940... 3.74 2.98| 2.94| 3.05 3.36 | 4.76 | 4.77 6.63 | 
1939... | £09 3.06 | 3.34 | 2.93 | 3.29 | 3.92 | 4.16 6.06 | 6.17 | 5. 89 | 4.10 | 284 4 
! | | 











1 The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separations, 10° 
accessions per 100 employees. 

2 Including on gg mil indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 

3 Beginning with January 1940, miscellaneous separations, such as deaths, permanently disabled, 
on pensions, etc., have been reported separately. Such separations were formerly reported unde! th 
classification “quits and miscellaneous separations.”’ 

‘ Beginning with January 1940, accessions have been separated into two classifications: rehires, !)\«! 
include workers hired after a separation of 3 months or less, and new hires, which include other emp!oyees 
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proved working conditions, the sharp rise in the quit rate indicates 
an increasing demand for workers in manufacturing industries. 
The decrease in the lay-off rate was, to a large extent, the result of 
the seasonal resumption of production in the automotive industries 
Despite the decrease in the lay-off rate and the increase in the qui 
rate, the former was still the greater. No acute shortage of labor js 
implied by these figures, notwithstanding the high rate of accessions 
The total accession rate comprised a rehire rate of 3.04 and new-hire 
rate of 3.59 per 100 employees. The defense industries continued to 
show high accession rates of which a large percentage was new hirings. 


Labor Turn-Over, by Industries 


In addition to the rates for all industries combined, detailed Jahoy 
turn-over data are available for 36 separate manufacturing industries. 

It is significant that a substantial increase over the preceding 
month was shown in the number of industries in which the quit rate 
exceeded the lay-off rate. In most instances the difference was small 
and due mostly to an unusually low lay-off rate rather than a high 
quit rate, as in foundries and machine shops, registering a quit rat 
of 0.99 and a lay-off rate of 0.77; and iron and steel with a quit rate 
of 0.71 and a lay-off rate of 0.45 per 100 employees. 


Tas ie 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Factory Employees) in 36 Manujfac- 
turing Industries ' 





August; July | 









































} 
- August | August; July | August August! July | August 
Class of turn-over 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 19% 
| 
‘Agricultural implements | Aircraft | Automobiles and bodies 
Separsation@.............-..- 2.27; 2.90; 10.87 3. 76 3.57 | 4.60 3.42 | 22.79 6. 37 
Ba rae .73 - 50 | . 52 2. 96 2:96 | 1.45 7 . 48 6] 
Discharges. .........-..-- . 08 , @ 13 . 39 44 | . 30 . 07 | . 05 
Lay-offs...........-----| 1.32] 218] 1022) .30/ .15| 285) 247) 22.22 
Miscellaneous separa- 
tions 2... bya ale co Mex» Sos Uae” ae uu} .o4 
eae 4.97 3. 09 5.35 7.91 | 12.40 6.71 | 22.52 8.74 27. 48 
a ee 2. 63 1. 36 15 , | . 19. 05 7.49 
New hirings........-.-... 2. 34 1.73 cS Fe } fee 3.47 1. 25 
: Brass, bronze, and co] 
Automobile parts Boots and shoes per products 
Separations........_.....--- 3.33; 9.45! 3.29; 281| 1.96; 286| 256) 1.74 
SRS 1.18 80 .66| 82 .72 ‘87 | 1.23) 79 
Discharges... --.-..----- 23 25 -12| .15 14 15} .13 07 
I cK hdbn enka. 5 1.80 | 8.33 2.51 | 1.74 1. 05 184/ 1.15} 77 il 
Miscellaneous separa- 
ero Fe = 10| .06}...... .05 | ll 
Accessions 3__.._......------ } 19.19 9.10 |} 16.65 2.72 4. 43 2.19; 5.94) 5.58 4.9 
GCG WE | 920) 5.74)... a LY 5 meee | .90| 1.73 
New hirings____-....-.- 3. 36 |. | 143] 200)-....... | 5.04 | 3. 85 
| | 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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TapLe 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Factory Employees) in 36 Manufac- 
turing Industries—Continued 
— | 
” ( turn-over August! July penn pene July | August | August; July | August 
Class o¢ var 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1930 | 1940 | 1940 | 1939 
Brick, tile, and terra | Cast-iron pipe Cement 



































} | 
Separations. . ~— meg 3. 72 4.04 3. 56 1. 36 . 55 | 2.58 | 1.84 2.18 2. 64 
Quits.....-=+- . ee 1. 36 . 87 77 . 61 .40 . 52 31 | . 33 .37 
Discharges.------------- 15 | | .14 . 34 .13 . 08 . 28 .10 oan . 09 
Lay-Ofs. ....-...------- 2.14 2. 98 2. 45 . 59 . 04 1,78 1.27 1.50 2.18 
Miscellaneous separa- | 
in. phhadtiapesam at - 07 | . * Pes . 03 . 7 eee .16 | . 24 | , 
socessionS *.....------------| 4.98] 3.87] 5.55| 244] 3.47 1.34) 4.21 6. 30 1. 56 
eos.) Lael} £O84.......- 08 { 3 See 2.19} 4.50 |...... 
New hirings....-.------| sed 220 |......-- 2. 36 6} 2.02 1. 80 | 
| oj r r ‘ EP Dyeing and finishing 
gars and cigarettes | Cotton manufacturing contiien 
Separations........--------- | 232/ 3.04) 244) 395| 3.99/ 3.16] 238) 155) 223 
Quits......-.----------- 1. 47 | 1.27 | 1. 43 1.79 | 1.40 1. 53 . 87 75 .92 
Discharges... ----------- .10 . 07 . 23 | . 25 .17 | . 26 .31 |} 16 .19 
Lay-offs. . ; .54| 158| .78| 1.80 | 2.29) 1.37] 1.09| .52 1.12 
M iscellaneous | separa- | 
tions ?._....-- ee 1 . _—_—- ae ya | ee 
Accessions #........-- ones] 6.69| 1.93| 625| 5.50} 432) 449] 449! 3.41) 296 
Renae... ....<. ~~ hee ee 2. 48 2.06 |_..--- | 2. 80 ia MR aici de 
New hirings.......------| 5.36 1,32 3.03, 22 |....-- 1. 69 | 1.70 
Electrical machinery | seen machine | Furniture 
Separations... --.-- | 2. 05 1.86; 1.98) 2.04 1.91 2. 27 .38 | 3.24 2. 79 
Saree oe ’ . 87 | . 68 | 75 | .99 71 | .49; 1.32] 97 . 87 
Discharges... ....------- it 10} .08 .19 2: oe | oe 23 . 24 
Lay-offs . os .80 | 90; 1.15} awe . 99 1. 68 171 | 1.95 1. 68 
Miscellaneous separa- | 
Accessions #. _. . ' 4.75 | 3.85 3. 88 5.05 | 5 
ee cine cma 1. 55 1.71 | ae 103) 1.04|--. * jae. 
New hirings- - - - - - 3. 96 3. 04 | 4.04; 2.84) | 3.61) 2.97 | 








1.54 | 4. 38 | 
.73 | . 51 
-11 | .10 
. 66 3. 63 
04 .14 
4. 69 | 4.57 
2.68 | 2.34 
2.01; 2.23} 


4.06| 2.54) 2.85! 1.34 
| 86) 1.62) 129) 61 
RS. ) os te Se 
48 71 | 1.36) .54| 
| .o7| _.12 
2.67| 6.76| 3.90| 3.15 
1.95} .90|.. 
4. 00 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Factory Employees) in 36 Mc 


nu fac. 
turing Industries—Continued 









































i 
WR, " August} July |August Angust| July | August pe July er 
Class of turn-over 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1930 | 1990 | Ios) at! 
Paints and varnishes | Paper and pulp Petroleum refining 
og Pte var nee ae a 
Separations. 1.69 1.92) 1.76 2.13} 1.46 1.75 1. 63 1. 44 9: 
Quits....._... 87 Co 96! .50 . 64 . 60 . 40 7 
Discharges 27 | 125) .08 ‘a 10 04 05 - 
Lay-offs__._..._- 51] .85| .88 81 64) 1.01 . 87 8) 1% 
Miscellaneous separa- 7 
tioms ?___- . 04 | .07 .18 Ym .12 06 
Accessions *____- 2. 83 3. 66 1. 97 2. 00 2.73 | 2.73 1. 94 1. 57 Ig 
Rehirings_. 77 1.15 . 52 .72 | . 74 37 ‘ 
New hirings. --_. 2. 06 2. 51 1. 48 2.01 1, 20 1, 20 
Printing and publishing 
Poet ene ee ee ee ce: ae = J Radios and 
phonograp) 
Book and job Newspapers 
, | | | | 
Separations 3. 41 3.65 | 4.48 1.54; 1.96; 1.83 2. 83 2. 87 
Quits -_. : . 67 | 50 | . 43 41 . 44 | . 39 1. 86 1. 66 
Discharges__- .18 | . 06 .14 . 06 | .02 . 09 . 24 .13 9 
Lay-offs | 2.51| 3.02! 3.91|: 1.02] 1.45] 1.35 87) 1.05| 2% 
Miscellaneous separa- 
ee 05 | .07 . 05 . 05 .16 . 03 
Accessions * : site 5.56 | 3.74 4.15; 2.65 1. 26 2.47 8.84 8. 87 8 If 
Rehirings__------- 2. 57 1. 82 1.09 . 66 | 1.31 2. 48 
New hirings- --_-- 2.99 1, 92 me” . 60 7. 53 6. 39 
Rayon and allied | Rubber boots Rubber tir 
products and shoes Bower tir 
Separations--_-_-- 1. 26 | 1. 29 1. 24 1. 95 1. 99 2. 54 1. 47 2. 59 
Quits Py apey® Xe . 65 | . 59 . 65 .92 . 85 85 . 53 .42 { 
Discharges_-_--- ; .10 ie .14 .09 .07 08 .04 04 
Lay-offs_-__-...-- . 50 . 56 . 45 . 56 . 87 1. 61 . 83 2. 00 a 
Miscellaneous separa- 
ies ignckin dda aia Ol . 03 . 38 . 20 .07 .13 
Accessions 3 ; _— 2. 88 2. 39 2. 41 5.12 3.01 | 4.08 4.12 2. 84 
Rehirings ; eee . 80 . 56 1.73 1.76 1. 64 . 96 
New hirings.-.-_........- 2. 08 1. 83 3. 39 1. 25 2.48 1, 88 
Sawmills Shipbuilding Silk and rayor 
ES See 3. 20 2. 97 | 4. 59 7. 21 5.40 | 5.02 5.13 2. 68 
SS . es 1. 83 | 1.26; 1.48 1, 29 | 1.14 | . 78 1, 08 sae 
Discharges_____- de 15 .17 .18 . 39 | . 48 . 07 .18 .13 
Lay-offs..__- 1.18} 1.45) 293] 546) 3.71! 4.17] 381] 1.70 Xs 
Miscellaneous separa- 
SS ES ae . 04 09 ™ . 07 .07 | . 06 O08 
Aeccessions * ne Pao a 7.17 5.75) 5.93 9.19 13. 00 5. 36 4.63 7.01 1.74 
Rehirings___.__- 2. 68 2.15 siete 1.78 1. 86 2.15 . 20 
New hirings- -- 4.49 3. 60 | seed 7.41 11.14 | 2. 48 2. 81 
Slaughtering and Steam and hot-water | Woolen and worst 
meat packing heating apparatus goods 
en 9.02 7.02 6.55 | 2.47| 1.70] 2.06 6.24 3.69 
Roe Qagaap .86| .61 .53 | 1.48 .96 | .95 | 1.40; 1.24 
Diecharges.............. 19 15 . 16 | . 29 -18 | 13 . 2B | 10 : 
Lay-offs....____- -| 7.72) 6.07) 5.86 65) .46) .% 4.41) 22 6. 2 
Miscellaneous separa- 
= aati . 25 | x = ; . 05 . . 20 | 12 
Accessions*.................| 642] 7.41| 5.96, 6.77! 675] 3.49| 815| 8.49 ‘ 
Rehirings_- oe eee ae 4.38 |. --| «23 ] 1.05 | 3.37 | 2.35 
New hirings | 1.47] 3.03} 6.55] 8.70 |....._.. 4.78) 6.14 





' No individual industry data shown unless reports cover at least 25 percent of industrial employe! 
? Prior to January 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with “quits.” 
3 No break-down of accessions prior to January 1940. 
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NEW FEDERAL RESERVE INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION ? 


THE Federal Reserve Board index of industrial production is a 
revision designed to provide a broader and more accurate measure of 
current changes in the physical volume of industrial output. Over a 
long term of years the revised index indicates that the growth in 
industrial output of manufactures and minerals has been greater than 
was apparent from the series previously in use. From 1919 to 1939, 
the new index shows a 50-percent rise in production, as compared with 
a 27-percent increase formerly shown for the same period. From 
1929 to June 1940, the increase now indicated amounts to 10 percent, 
while the old index declined 5 percent over this period. 


Factors in the Change 


Two factors are important in accounting for the differences in rate 
of expansion between the present index and that which was formerly 
issued by the Board. In making the revision, weights were given to 
production in new and rapidly expanding industries which were not 
previously included, and adjustment was also made for growth in 
certain other industries which were formerly included in the index 
but with relatively less weight. In addition, the new index is more 
adequately weighted for nondurable-goods industries. These in- 
dustries have contributed most heavily and consistently to national 

/ output, not being subject to the extreme fluctuations which character- 
ize durable-goods production. 

Typical nondurable manufactures included in the index for the first 
time are chemicals, rayon textiles, alcoholic beverages, dairy pro- 
ducts and certain other manufactured foods. Data for pulp and 
paper production were improved. However, production of certain 

| important durable goods was also included for the first time, notably 
machinery and furniture. Special upward adjustments were like- 
wise made for nonferrous-metal products and for stone, clay, and 
' Sources: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, new Federal Reserve Index of Industrial 
Production (reprinted from Federal Reserve Bulletin, August 1940); General Indexes of Business Activ- 
ity, by Frank R. Garfield (reprinted from Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 1940); Measurement of 


Production, by Woodlief Thomas and Maxwell R. Conklin (reprinted from Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
September 1940); and Federal Reserve Bulletin, September 1940. 
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glass products, to allow for the long-term movements of industric; 
not directly represented in these groups. 

Recent trends in manufacturing necessitated a relatively heayjq, 
weighting for nondurable than for durable goods. In recent. yea) 
the standard of living has tended to rise, bringing about a growing 
demand for nondurable consumer goods. The demand for durah| 
goods, especially in the field of capital goods, has not kept pace 
This, of course, has been partly the result of the condition of business 
as during the years of depression new investment in capital coos 
was at a minimum. But the major causes are of a more permanen| 


nature. Owing to the slackening in the rate of population increas: 
and in the growth of cities and new communities, the need for ney 
durable capital goods is likely to be reduced relatively. Anothe; 
important factor is the improvement in plant facilities and in methods 


of using them, making for longer usefulness and greater efficiency, 
For example, machines are being made of better steel; through carefy! 
design less material is required per unit; and the more efficient group- 
ing of machines, coordination of processes, and management of labor 
have brought about important economies in the use of capital goods. 

Production incident to the rearmament program will bring about 
a considerable increase in durable-goods production for several years 
to come. The effect of Government orders is already resulting in 
record expansion in the metals industries and in machine and air- 
plane production. Temporarily, activity in the durable-goods indus- 
tries will be at a high level, but once the country is fully equipped 
from a military standpoint the tendencies already mentioned are 
likely to reappear. 


Index of Production 


The revised index numbers of industrial production are shown in 
table 1 for specified years 1919 to 1939 and, adjusted for seasonal 
variation, for June 1939 and June 1940. ‘The indexes are given for 
industrial production as a whole, and separately for production of 
manufactures, durable and nondurable goods, and minerals. 


TaBLE 1.—JIndexes of Industrial Production, 1919 to June 1940 

















[Average 1935-39= 100] 

| | June 1939 | June 10 

Item | (adjusted | (adjusted 

1919 | 1923 | 1929 | 1932 | 1937 | 1939 | forseasonal | for seasonal 

variation) | variation 
Industrial production___..._............. 72 88 | 110 58 | 113} 108 102 121 
ee re 72| 96| 110| 57| 113] 108 102 | 121 
Durable oes Ch SEES Seeeeeel se eee Oe 84 104| 133 41} 122| 108 97 131 
Nondurable goods... ................ 62 72 93 70 | 106] 108 106 114 
NG ited cin, Siete intems ctntidiee Guuals 71 98 | 107 66 | 112] 106 105 118 
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The indexes of industrial production and manufactures rose from 
110 in 1929 to 113 in 1937. Im this period there was an increase 
from 93 to 106 in the nondurable-goods index, and from 107 to 112 
for minerals; the index for durable goods declined from 133 to 122. 
In 1939, the indexes for each of the separate groups was 108, except 
for minerals which had an index of 106. Adjusting for seasonal 
variation, the indexes for June 1939 and June 1940 show the effects of 
the recent rise in industrial activity. For industrial production as a 
whole and for manufactures, the indexes increased from 102 to 121 in 
this 1-year period, or by 19 percent. The greatest relative increase, 
about 35 percent, was for durable goods; for nondurable goods it 
amounted to 8 percent; and for minerals 12 percent. 

Many of the consumption-goods industries had an _ especially 
marked expansion in production from 1929 to 1939. This is shown 
in table 2, which gives the index numbers on the new base for selected 
industries as of 1929, 1932, 1937, and 1939 and, adjusted for seasonal 
variation, as of June 1939 and June 1940. 

These increases are particularly significant in their bearing on 
the improved condition of wage earners as the largest group of con- 
sumers and on the shift of emphasis from capital goods to consump- 
tion goods in the maintenance of employment and business activity. 


TaBLe 2.—Indexes of Industrial Production in Selected Industries, 1929 to June 1940 
[Average 1935-39= 100] 





June 1939 | June 1940 


<< . ; (adjusted | (adjusted 
Industry 16m | 1932 | 1937 | 1939 sor seanonel for seasonal 
variation) | variation) 





Glass-container production , 113 | 111 
Textile-fabric production.__.___- ree mY. 5 | 105 102 
ee GHA ween a 106 112 
Rayon deliveries_. aS A UG Eee ee ee 2 | | 129 | 131 | 144 
Silk deliveries. Ee PRES see : 81 j 
Wool-textile production .................._______- X 104 
Carpet-wool consumption. : 85 
Apparel-wool consumption... i. eT 108 
oolen-yarn production. _._..___- Sheol 95 
Worsted-yarn production.__. oe Fe 114 
Woolen and worsted cloth production. oa j 112 
Shoe production 105 
Manufactured-food production y 3 | 108 
Wheat-flour pean. . ‘ tivated 105 
Cane-sugar meltings _ - aa | 93 | 
Ice-cream production 109 | 
Butter production 103 
Cheese production 104 | 
Canned and dried milk production 104 
Meat packin 109 
Pork an 120 
9&8 
89 | 
44 
108 
103 
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Lamb and mutton production. - 
Tobaceo-products lennon 
Cigar production BAS ei tien dhs 
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Paper-pulp production | 106 | 
Paper er prod ; 3 | 103 
nting-paper production _____. 103 
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Pek ne en - Os 
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Te eee mpicauanesaun f 109 
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In many of these industries, production increased at a much more 
rapid rate than the population during the past decade. Accordin: 
to preliminary census returns for 1940, the population was 7 percen: 
above the level of 1930. In contrast, the index for rayon deliveries 
rose over 200 percent from 1929 to 1939, and that for paperboard 
containers by nearly 82 percent. There were increases of between 
40 and 50 percent in the indexes for glass containers, cheese, ciga- 
rettes, and pulp production. A rise of 30 to 40 percent occurred in 
the same period for gasoline and for canned- and dried-milk production. 
The groups with a 20 to 30 percent increase consist of worsted yarn, 
woolen and worsted cloth, veal, lamb, and mutton, and kerosene. 

A number of industries showed decreases in production from 1929 
to 1939, as, for example, anthracite, cigars, and silk. Compensatory 
increases occurred in the production of substitute products—notably , 
fuel oil and gas, cigarettes, and rayon. Tire and tube production 
declined, a decrease largely attributable to the greater wearing 
qualities of the new product. 


Changes and Methods 


Both the earlier Federal Reserve Board index of industrial produc- 
tion (based on 1923-25 as 100) and the current series (based on 1935-39 
as 100) show the same major cyclical movements in timing and degree 
of change. The new index, however, reflects less erratic short-term 
changes and month-to-month fluctuations, owing largely to a more 
complete coverage of the more stable nondurable-goods industries 
and to the inclusion of new series for products representing the more 
advanced stages of manufacture. As no method has been found to 
take into account the qualitative changes, the new index continues 
to understate the total increase in production in the industries. 

Differences between the two indexes for recent years are not great 
as the old index showed an average of 99 for the period 1935-39, 
which years form the base of 100 in the new series. As already stated, 
the long-term changes are much greater under the new system of 
computation than under the old. 

The years 1935-39 were chosen as a base because a period more 
recent than 1923-25 was considered desirable, and business was neither 
at an abnormally high nor low level in those years. The base period 
was lengthened from 3 to 5 years in an effort to average out variations 
which might be reflected in a shorter period. No revisions were made 
in the index for the years 1919-22 and the earlier combined index of 
industrial production was linked to the new series by means of the 
1923 ratio. Two sets of indexes were computed—one with and one 
without seasonal adjustment. 

In the construction of the new production index, 81 individual series 
distributed among 16 groups of manufacturing industries and 2 
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groups of mining industries were used, as compared with only 60 series 
in the previous index. Of the 81 series, 23 were included for the first 
time, 28 were revised, and 30 were approximately the same as when 
used earlier. Some individual series are based on statistics of 
monthly output of finished products, while others, such as the series 
on consumption or shipments of materials, machinery-hours active, 
or man-hours worked, more or less directly represent productive 
activity of individual industries or groups of industries. 

A large part of the work of revision was devoted to individual 
series. The development of production estimates by compiling 
series on man-hours worked and adjusting them for changes in output 
per man-hour was a major task. An important reason for this was 
the lack of comparable physical production units for measuring current 
changes in output. By using this method it was possible to include 
such important industries as machinery, furniture, chemicals, baking, 
and canning, which had not previously been included in most monthly 
production indexes, and also to obtain a better measure of monthly 
output for the locomotive, railroad-car, and shipbuilding industries 
than could be obtained from other current statistics on these indus- 
tries. An allowance similar to that for man-hour output was made 
in the series representing production of woolen yarn, worsted yarn, 
and woolen and worsted cloth. The underlying figures relate to active 
spindle and loom hours and an adjustment was made to allow for 
long-term changes in the efficiency of the looms and spindles in use. 

In compiling the composite index of industrial production, the 
importance of individual series of manufactures was measured by the 
value added by manufacture as shown in census reports. For minerals 
the value of product was used. Classification of manufactured 
products was also based on the census usage. The broad grouping of 
manufactures as to durability is approximately the same as that used 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in classifying employment data. 
Minerals are not classified as to durability but are divided into fuel 
and metal groups. 








Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours 


WHITE-COLLAR WORKER EXEMPTIONS UNDER 
WAGE AND HOUR LAW! 


CLASSIFICATIONS of white-collar employees who need not be paid 
overtime after 40 hours a week were redefined on October 14, 1940, in 
amended regulations affecting almost all interstate commerce estab- 
lishments, by the Administrator of the wage and hour law. The 
regulations became effective October 24, 1940, the same day on which 
the standard workweek under the Fair Labor Standards Act became 
40 hours. These regulations are not retroactive. 

A separate definition was issued for ‘administrative’? employee, 
heretofore defined together with ‘‘executive.” An executive as de- 
fined remains one whose primary duty consists in management and 
who, among other qualifications, gets $30 a week or more. Adminis- 
trative employees are more broadly defined in the new regulations to 
include those whose duties, while important and associated with 
management, are functional rather than supervisory, and who are 
paid “a salary commensurate with the importance supposedly ac- 
corded the duties in question.” The regulations require that such a 
salary be not less than $200 a month. 

Protection for the typical white-collar worker from inconsiderate 
exploitation as to his or her working hours will continue. These 
workers will also continue to have the protection of section 6 requir- 
ing that they be paid at least $12 for a 40-hour week, and in certain 
industries operating under wage orders establishing various higher 
minima, at least $13, $14, or $16 a week. 

The provision in the original definition for executive which caused 
more questions than any other was the requirement that au executive 
do no substantial amount of the work done by his subordinates. 
The new regulations define “substantial” as meaning more than 20 
percent on an hourly basis. Thus, a foreman listed on the pay-roll 
records as exempt from overtime because he comes under the “execu- 
tive’ definition, whose subordinates work 40 hours a week may work 
8 hours at the same kind of work. More than 8 hours of such work 
would make him a working foreman and legally necessitate payment 
of at least time and a half his regular rate for his work in excess of 4) 


8U.S. Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. Press release No. R. 1090. 
1202 
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hours a week. Most representatives of industry at the four hearings 
were in agreement that the working foreman should be paid overtime. 

The definition for an employee employed in a “professional’’ 
capacity and thereby exempt from overtime requirements has been 
broadened by including the artistic professions and narrowed by the 
requirement that the ‘professional’ employee exempt from overtime 
requirements must be paid $200 a month or more. The $200 salary 
requirement does not apply to licensed members of the legal and 
medical professions. Under the regulations, there is no legal obliga- 
tion to pay graduate chemists, engineers, etc., $200 a month. But 
if they are not paid $200 a month, they must be paid time and a half 
for all work over 40 hours a week. 

The definition of ‘outside salesman” is broadened to exempt from 
minimum-wage and overtime-pay requirements “driver-salesmen.”’ 
It is further amended to assure the exemption of advertising solicitors 
selling publication and radio advertising contracts, and freight 
solicitors. | 

The amended regulations make one change in the definition of 
“employees employed in a local retailing capacity.’”’ The phrase, 
“who does no substantial amount of work of the same nature as that 
performed by nonexempt employees,” occurs in the original defini- 
tion. The amended definition substitutes for “‘no substantial amount 
of work” the words ‘‘whose hours of work * * * do not exceed 
20 percent of the number of hours worked in the workweek by * * * 
nonexempt employees.”’ 


PODODOOD 


CHANGE IN LEARNER REGULATIONS UNDER WAGE 
AND HOUR LAW’ 


REGULATIONS governing the employment of learners in industries 
subject to the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act were modi- 
fied on August 2, 1940, by the Administrator. The changes were 
based on experience in administering the previous regulations relating 
to the employment of learners at rates of pay below the statutory 
minimum prescribed by the terms of the legislation.2 Under both 
sets of regulations public hearings are provided for in order that 
employers and employees may present their cases. 

An important change deals with the employment of learners by 
employers in industries for which no industry regulations are in effect. 
The Administrator may, upon receipt of an application for such an 
exemption or for the employment of learners in excess of the number 
or percentage allowed by an industry regulation, deny the application 





!U. 8. Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. Press releases Nos. 943 and 948. 
* See Monthly Labor Review for September 1940 for a statement on these regulations. 
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if it is unwarranted or issue a special certificate immediately if the 
facts disclose that this is justified. No special certificate may lhe 
applied to more than one plant. 

The new regulations stipulate that when a certificate authorizing 
the employment of learners is canceled, on the ground that it is not 
necessary to prevent curtailment of opportunities for employment, 
learners having jobs under the certificate will be permitted to finish 
their learning period. This plan is described by the Administrator as 
fairer to both employer and worker than it would be to remove the 
learner from the subminimum classification at once. Certificates 
canceled for cause by the employer are made ineffective as of the 
date of issue, if the certificate was obtained through fraud or 
misrepresentation, and otherwise as of the date of the first violation 
on the pay-roll records of the employer. 

Employers who are deprived of certificates or whose applications are 
denied may petition for a reconsideration of their cases. Application 
may be made to the authorized representative of the Administrator; or 
a petition may be made for review of the decision by the Administrator 
or an authorized representative who has taken no part in the action 
which is the subject of review. Either of the latter officials may 
examine the petition. 

Findings and learner regulations issued for 10 industries, by the 


Administrator or his authorized representative, and dealing with the 
employment of learners and their wages, are shown below. As more 
wage orders are made, it is probable that additional findings and 
regulations will be issued setting forth the terms and provisions 
governing the employment of learners in a particular industry. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 


EARNINGS IN GRAY-IRON AND MALLEABLE-IRON 
FOUNDRIES, 1938-39 ' 


DURING the latter part of 1938 and the early months of 1939, hourly 
earnings of all male workers in gray-iron foundries averaged 67.1 
cents, according to findings in a study made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Weekly hours averaged 35.0 and the average weekly 
earnings amounted to $23.44. Male workers in malleable-iron foun- 
dries, on the other hand, had average hourly earnings of 68.9 cents 
and average weekly hours and earnings of 35.4 and $24.37 respectively. 

An important factor in the wage structure of the foundry industry 
is the predominance of males in the labor force. Virtually the entire 
personnel in gray-iron foundries, 99.7 percent, consists of men. Of 
these males, about two-fifths (39 percent) were classed as skilled, 24 
percent as semiskilled, and 37 percent as unskilled. There is also a 
heavy concentration of gray-iron foundries in the high-wage industrial 
areas. In malleable-iron foundries, also, the labor force was composed 
almost entirely of men. Of these males, 35.8 percent were classed as 
skilled, 25.9 percent as semiskilled, and 38:3 percent as unskilled. All 
of this branch of the foundry industry is in the northern States, and 
race is not a factor of importance in accounting for differences in 
hourly earnings. 

Classified Hourly Earnings 


Of the 36,749 male workers in gray-iron foundries covered by the 
study, only 7.7 percent had hourly earnings of less than 40 cents, and 
about one-fourth (26.8 percent) of the total earned less than 52.5 
cents an hour (table 1). In contrast, there was a fairly substantial 
number of employees in the higher wage brackets, 23.9 percent earn- 
ing 82.5 cents or more and 9.5 percent with earnings of $1 or more 
an hour. 

An outstanding feature of the wage structure in malleable-iron 
foundries is the small proportion of workers in the low-wage brackets. 
Of the 6,157 males covered, only 0.7 percent had earnings of less than 
40 cents an hour. By contrast, 4.9 percent had hourly earnings of 
$1 or more. Two-thirds (65.1 percent) of all male workers had 


! Prepared by O. R. Mann and D. L. Helm, of the Bureau’s Division of Wage and Hour Statistics, 
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hourly earnings concentrated within the comparatively narrow rang: 
of 52.5 and under 82.5 cents. 


TaBLe 1.—Percentage Distribution of Foundry Workers According to Average Hourly 
Earnings, by Sex and Skill, 1938 and 1939 ' 


GRAY-IRON FOUNDRIES 





All workers Skilled a atic 
Average hourly earnings , , , 
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Males workers worker 
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22.5 and under 25.0 cents (2) 

25.0 and under 27.5 cents . 1.0 
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32.5 and under 35.0 cents 
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100.0 | 100.0} 100.0| 100.0 


Number of workers.............................| 36,843 | 36, 749 
Average hourly earnings rc ae $0.670 | $0. 671 $0. 583 
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MALLEABLE-IRON FOUNDRIES 
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TaBLE 1.—Percentage Distribution of Foundry Workers According to Average Hourly 
Earnings, by Sex and Skill, 1938 and 1939—Continued 


MALLEABLE-IRON FOUNDRIES—Continued 





| All workers | Skilled | Semi. | Un. 
. : | | m | ski ski 
Average hourly earnings | workers | male male 
Total | Males | Females | | workers workers 








105.0 and under 110.0 cents. _..............._.... 1. 
110.0 and under 115.0 cents _......._...........- 
115.0 and under 120.0 cents__________-- 

120.0 and under 125.0 cents 

125.0 and under 130.0 cemts_._.._........___._.-- 
130.0 and under 135.0 cents..__............_____- 
135.0 and under 140.0 cents .__..._....____.___- : 
140.0 and under 150.0 cents___.........----- 
150.0 and under 160.0 cents @) 





we wwe Oo 





e2------) wena - 
its Se a 100.0! 100.0 100.0 | 














Number of workers.......___. es 6,401| 6,157| ~244| 2205; 1,592| 2, 
Average hourly earnings | $0. 684 | $0. 689 | $0.556 | $0. 804 $0.657 | $0. 605 
| 


! 





? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
Geographical Variations 


In gray-iron foundries, as in many other branches of productive 
activity, there are pronounced geographical differences in hourly 
earnings. Against an average of 80.4 cents for all gray-iron foundry 
employees (table 2) in the State of Washington, those in Florida, 
Georgia, and South Carolina averaged 41.8 cents. In any geo- 
graphical comparison in this industry, however, the factor of race 
should be considered. In the northern States, colored workers are 
found in all of the skill classifications, whereas in the South, the 
colored workers are confined almost entirely to the unskilled group. 


Hours and Earnings by Occupation 


Hourly earnings in gray-iron foundries are dependent to a large 
extent on the specific occupations of the individual employees. The 
skilled occupations, with but few exceptions, had average hourly 
earnings ranging between 80 and 90 cents. These occupations were 
made up of such skilled craftsmen as molders, pattern makers, core 
makers, etc. Most of the semiskilled occupations had average hourly 
earnings of between 53.9 cents (the average for apprentices) and 65 
cents. Among the unskilled jobs, consisting mostly of various types 
of foundry labor, the range was from 41.8 cents for watchmen to 60.3 
cents for core-oven tenders. 
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By far the greatest proportion of the few females employed in gray- 
iron foundries held semiskilled jobs. The average hourly earnings o/ 
all females were 58.3 cents, and their weekly earnings amounted to 
$18.69 for an average workweek of 32.1 hours. 

Skilled workers in malleable-iron foundries had average hourly 
earnings of 80.4 cents, with most of the occupational averages coming 
within the narrow range of 75 to 85 cents an hour. Semiskilled 
workers in malleable-iron foundries averaged 65.7 cents an hour and 
the unskilled workers had an hourly average of 60.5 cents. Of the 
few females employed, about two-thirds were in semiskilled jobs and 
the remainder were unskilled. Hourly earnings of all females averaged 
55.6 cents. Their average workweek was 33.4 hours, with average 
weekly earnings of $18.55. 


TaBLe 2.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Foundry 
Workers, by State, 1938 and 1939 ! 





















































Num-} 4¥€™| aver-| AVer- Num-| A¥€t-| aver. | AVer- 
ber of |, 88° | age |_ 28° ber of age 
State hourly weekly | State hourly weekly 
em- | cern- weekly earn- | em- | carn- weekly earn: 
ployees ings ings ployees ings hours ings 
Gray-iron foundries Gray-iron foundries— 
ontinued 
United States._____. 36,843 |$0.670 | 35.0 | $23.43 
North Carolina.....| 602 |$0.435 | 38.7 | $16.85 
Alabama ._.......-.. 1, 605 -485 | 30.9 J of ee esse eee eee 5, 648 -696 | 36.0 25. 08 
Ameena ten Oklahoma...._.._._- 130 | .574/| 33.1 18. 98 
and M ppi-_- 120; .458 | 43.4 19.88 || Oregon_......______- 127 | .781 | 35.9) 27.99 
California_______. ...| 834} .803 | 35.9| 28.81 
Colorado and Utah 196 | .628 | 39.7 Pennsylvania__..._..| 4,985 | .666 | 33.0) 21.97 
Va 953 | .669 | 34.9) 23.33 || Rhode Island..____. .652 | 33.8 | 22.05 
Delaware and’; {| #|  +¥| |} Temmessee..........- 418 | .529 | 35.1] 18.55 
Maryland..___.__- 460 . 560 32.9 re ft ae 556 . 496 35.8 17.77 
Georgia, Virginia._..........- 535 . 515 34.8 17. 91 
and Caro- Washington___.____. 456 | .804 | 33.7 27.14 
| “STR 442 .418 38.3 15.99 || West V a 263 . 624 38.7 24.13 
ST sstsh-aliuiedacneda 3,119 | .762| 343) 26.18 isconsin........... 2,019 | .725 | 37.6 27.25 
Raa 927 | .652 | 37.8! 24.63 Malleable-iron 
hich taedicniinn 1,128 | .738| 37.7) 27.80 foundries 
Kansas and Ne- 

TERT RE 189 | .525 | 33.6 17.67 || United States.......| 6,401 | .684 | 35.3) 24.14 
Kentucky-...__...-- 682 . 670 34.0 22. 76 —— 
Se SE, 181 | .644/| 26.2) 16.88 || Connecticut and 
Massachusetts _____. 2, 128 . 706 35.8 25. 28 Rhode Island _-__- 492 612 32.3 19. 78 
Michigan. -..._.---- 1, 168 . 654 36. 4 23. 81 SER ate tennees 1, 205 707 33.6 23.74 
Minnesota... ....-- 390 .774 36.5 28.26 || Indiana._.____.______ 442 663 37.8 25. 02 

New Jersey and 
Missouri. _.........- 749 1641 | 37.4 23.93 New York........| 631 659 | 34.4 /| 22.67 
New Hampshire Bek yee wey | See 1,202 | .727 | 35.5 |. 25.82 
Vermont.....- 275 | .669 | 32.6) 21.83 || Pennsylvania .____- 763 655 | 35.8 | 23.43 
New Jersey -.......- 2, 192 .652 | 34.8 | 22.71 || Wisconsin__.....____ 1,011 . 746 38.0 28. 33 
New York...._____- 3,030 | .711 | 32.6 23.17 || Other States ?_...__. | 655 | .581 | 34.9) 20.2 
’ ’ | 
1 Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 


2 Includes Delaware, Iowa, Minnesota, New Hampshire, and West Virginia. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 


TaBLe 3.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Foundry 
Workers, by Occupation, Sex, and Skill, 1938 and 1939 ' 


GRAY-IRON FOUNDRIES 

















| | 
j | 
| + 
Occupation, sex, and skill es 
| 
Males 
RS hs anccinddh anndancduudiassveqennees 36, 749 35.0 
OE SRE Ea 14, 419 34.3 | 
Core makers, skilled... ................-...-------- 2, 165 | 34.5 | 
Foremen, working, skilled__....__-..__...._________- = 40.4 
repairmen, skilled_......._______- 39.5 
i! RRL TA, 122 | 41.7 
Miscellaneous skilled workers, direct. .__________-- 116 36.8 | 
Miscellaneous skilled workers, indirect.._...__.______| 35 40.0 
Molders, hand, bench........................_--._. 2, 446 32.5 
Molders, hand, “O: yaeeags. 308 ial ad 4,614 32.5 
Molders, machine, skilled_____._.______- ore 2, 224 34.2 
I ts cl 58 36.3 
Pattern makers, metal __...__..............._.__.- 291 38.7 
ee SE, WEN. 8 oe kc enccen----------- 1, 142 37.5 
Welders and burners..-...................---..---- 95 37.2 | 
Semiskilled workers___............--.--..---- — 8, 743 36. 
EE 1, 064 35. 
ES SE eee ees =e 316 36. 
ett. . ncnabitthone 1, 543 34. 
Core makers, semiskilled______-__- 35 
re Bn nasa dlcescenas 277 37 
Seene @perseeds........-.............-.-.- ~~ er 699 | 35 
SS EERE PRES ee eiwpual 630 36 
eS ee ee ae | 130 | 2 | 38. 
Foremen, working, semiskilled_.___........_....-.-| 313 | 38. 
eee eee 295 37 
Geers Simla 135 
ieiatenanes and repairmen, semiskilled....____- 243 
M JLo See 39 
Miscellaneous semiskilled workers, direct ----_------ 273 
Miscellaneous semiskilled workers, indirect __--____| 113 
Miscellaneous machine operators_--__-- own -+-aesee| 97 
Molders, machine, SS ear 799 | 
NS EE ee eee 509 
Shipping and receiving clerks........____. —— 290 
RED: > CEI: EEE 156 
I on Ts oe ore 197 | | 
ho a e oS eee 120 
med Wormers... 55. ‘ abl 13, 587 | 
TES EET Ea 582 
SE Sa 212 
Core makers’ GY aT et 625 
Core-oven tenders..____....-. i nsheaiaieate 141 


Cupola chargers and a. Sait eee: desea 1, 022 
eee coors Cree. ee Soe 

Grinders, rough _- We falcdenial 

Janitors 





ee FSIS ee SS tC eee 167 
CS RES EES. ER ee 2, 231 
ES EE. ST Gee aE 245 
Loaders and unloaders. ...............--.---------} 234 
Maintenance helpers_-_-__...............---- ars 98 | 
Miscellaneous furnace helpers_._._............----- 68 
Miscellaneous unskilled workers, direct. ...........| 244 
Miscellaneous unskilled workers, indirect _______-_- 156 
a hl, whe dasinn- omsion 1,870 
Sandblasters._._______ Se. Siege ee 308 
Sand conditioners, hand........... =» =... 264 
_ conditioners, machine __ -| 353 

ES ES eS a es 2, 026 

Stock and a shipping-room labor _- a 

—— operators ie A ie anah She» an chk = 

eae haiesccn: / ARES: 44 
Females 

SERRE IE Ys a EE 94 








figures, subject to revision. 
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? Includes 64 semiskilled core makers with average hourly earnings of 62.5 cents 
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TaBLe 3.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Foundr, 
Workers, by Occupation, Sex, and Skill, 1938 and 1939—Continued 


MALLEABLE-IRON FOUNDRIES 
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Number of 

Occupation, sex, and skill | work hourly 
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All oceupations a= ene nae n-nene seen a s2--------| 6, 157 $0. 689 
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Pattern meemers, motel...........5............... 
Pattern makers, wood___..___. 


Semiskilled workers.._......_...___. 
Annealers. 


coe foundry _- 
Carpenters, k 
Chippers_........- 
Core makers, semiskilled__ 
Core pasters 
Crane operators ____- 
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Ins) d 

le liners _- 
Maintenance and repairmen, semiskilled _. 
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Miscellaneous semiskilled workers, direct..._____ __| 
Miscellaneous semiskilled workers, indirect ___- 
Miscellaneous machine operators............____- 
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Pourers and ladlemen_- 1S « gee oe: 
eee and receiving. clerks_ 

hteners 

Truckers, power 


Unskilled workers 
Anneali 
Casting 
Core carriers. 
Core makers’ helpers.......___- 
Core-oven tenders........___.- 
Flask and — carriers 
Es ee Se ee , 
Janitors. . 1S wk; atteacde ReMi 
Laborers, foundry ___- bik. cs0ssredeeeh.~ cokbaiie 
Loaders and unloaders.............-...____-. 
Maintenance helpers . 
Miscellaneous furnace helpers ‘ 
Miscellaneous unskilled me okey direct _ 
Miscellaneous unskilled workers, indirect 
Molders’ helpers 
Sandblasters 
Sand conditioners, hand 
Sand conditioners, machine We cha Sock 
fa Sa Sees ot ae . 
Stock and hand room labor _. 
Truckers, han - 
‘Tumbler operators. 
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3 Includes 121 core makers with average hourly earnings of 56.6 cents. 
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EARNINGS OF MACHINE-SHOP EMPLOYEES, 1938-39 ! 


A STUDY made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, covering the 
latter part of 1938 and the early months of 1939, indicates that hourly 
earnings of all workers in the machine-shop industries averaged 72.4 
cents. Weekly hours averaged 37.6, and the average weekly earnings 
amounted to $27.22. 

The relatively high wage level of the machine-shop industries is 
the result of several factors. Thus, these are predominantly man- 
employing industries, with males forming 99 percent of the labor force. 
The shops are largely concentrated in high-wage industrial areas. 
Average hourly earnings are also influenced by pronounced geograph- 
ical differences and by variations in wage levels according to product 
manufactured and according to the relative incidence of skilled high- 
wage occupations in the various branches of the industry. 

The variations of average hourly earnings according to the kind of 
products manufactured are shown in table 1. Hourly earnings were 
highest in plants manufacturing tractors, with an average, for all 
workers employed, of 84.2 cents an hour. Relatively high hourly 
earnings were also reported for shops specializing in production of 
metal-working machinery, printing machinery, and machine tools. 
The lowest hourly earnings—60.1 cents—were shown for workers 
employed in plants making sawmill and woodworking machinery. 


TaBLe 1.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Machine- 
Shop Workers, by Product, Sex, and Skill, 1938 and 1939 ! 
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! Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 
? Number of women insufficient to warrant separate tabulation. 
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! Prepared by O. R. Manu and D. L. Helm of the Bureau’s Division of Wage and Hour Statistics. 
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TaBLE 1.— Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Machine- 
Shop Workers, by Product, Sex, and Skill, 1938 and 1939—Continued 
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Table 2 reveals the relatively small proportion of workers in low- 
wage brackets. Taking all classes of machine shops together, only 
2.7 percent of the workers earned less than 40 cents an hour, and less 
than a quarter (23.0 percent) of the labor force averaged less than 
57% cents. In contrast, there was a fairly substantial scattering of 
employees in the higher-earnings classes, 29.8 percent averaging 82.5 
cents or over and 9.1 percent averaging $1.00 or more an hour. 

In the machine- shop industries, as in many other branches of manu- 
facturing, there are pronounced geographical differences in hourly 
earnings (table 3). Against an average of 88.3 cents for all machine- 
shop employees in Washington, those in Florida, Georgia, and South 
Carolina averaged 44.6 cents. Generally speaking, a relatively high 
level of wages likewise prevailed in the Middle Atlantic region and 
in most States of the Midwest. 


TABLE 2.—Percentage Distribution of Machine-Shop Workers by Average Hourly 
Earnings and Product, 1938 and 1939 ! 
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! Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 
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Taste 2.—Percentage Distribution of Machine-Shop Workers by Average Hour!) 
Earnings and Product, 1938 and 1939—Continued 
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TABLE 3.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Machine- 
Shop Workers, by State, 1938 and 1939 ! 
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Variations by Occupation and Skill 


Hourly earnings in machine shops are dependent largely on the 
specific occupations of the individual employees. Broadly speaking, 
the highest hourly earnings are paid to working foremen. For this 
occupation, hourly earnings in the latter part of 1938 and the early 
months of 1939 averaged 95.2 cents (table 4). Other occupational 
groups with high hourly earnings were boring-mill operators and wood- 
pattern makers; these are highly skilled occupations, averaging 90 
cents or more an hour. 

Below the skilled groups were the semiskilled machine operators 
and the attendants and helpers, whose hourly earnings for the most 
part ranged from about 60 to 70 cents. There were, however, a 
number of important exceptions. Bulldozers and upsetters, for 
example, averaged 78.6 cents, and only slightly lower averages were 
reported for riveters, straighteners, sheet-metal operators, and gear 
cutters. By contrast, apprentices averaged 48.1 cents an hour. 

Among the unskilled occupational groups hourly earnings ranged 
from 49.8 cents for watchmen to 67.9 cents for parts cleaners. The 
overwhelming majority of the unskilled occupations, however, were 
restricted to the 10-cent range of 50 to 60 cents an hour. 

The actual working time of all wage earners employed in machine 
shops averaged 37.6 hours a week in the latter part of 1938 and the 
early months of 1939. A somewhat longer workweek was reported 
for the skilled employees than for the other groups, but the differences 
were not important. Compared with 38.2 hours a week for the skilled 
employees, the average for the semiskilled was 37.0 hours. Un- 
skilled employees averaged 37.8 hours a week. 

Weekly earnings of workers employed in machine shops averaged 
$27.22 in 1938-39. As with hourly earnings, weekly earnings varied 
conspicuously among the principal occupational groups. Among the 
skilled occupations, for example, weekly earnings ranged from $27.81 
for production blacksmiths to $38.67 for working foremen. With the 
exception of apprentices, all of the semiskilled occupations averaged 
over $20 a week, but none averaged as much as $30. The great 
majority of the unskilled employees averaged about $20 a week. 

Of the few females employed in machine shops, the majority held 
semiskilled jobs. Largely on this account, the earnings of the women 
were restricted to a relatively narrow range. The average hourly 
earnings of all females was 51.7 cents. Their weekly hours averaged 
35.4, and their weekly earnings amounted to $18.33. 
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TABLE 4.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Male 
Machine-Shop Workers, by Occupation and Skill, 1938 and 1939 ' 
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TABLE 4.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Male 
Machine-Shop Workers, by Occupation and Skill, 1938 and 1939—Continued 
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matic, semiskilled 

Maintenance and repairmen, semiskilled_._...._. 


machine ne jrators, semiskilled 
Misoelbaweeae tors, semiskilled._.__. 


Miscellaneous peer workers, direct 
Miscellaneous semiskilled workers, indirect_._____ _- 
Oilers and beltmen 


Painters, spray 

Planer operators, semiskilled 
Polishers and buffers_.. 
Punch and press machine operators, semiskilled ___. 
Repairmen, product 

Riveters 

Screw-machine operators, hand, semiskilled _- 
Shaper operators, semiskilled 

Shearm , 
Sheet-metal machine operators._______..___.__. seal 
Sheet-metal workers, semiskilled ---___- 


26. 21 


26. 
24. 
26. 


24. 7 
24. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
24. 
24. 
26. 
26. 
28. 
og . 
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Testers, semiskilled 
Threading-machine operators 
Timekeepers 


Truck drivers 


Truckers, po 
Welders, machine 
Woodworkers 


Unskilled workers 
Assemblers and erectors, floor, unskilled 
Assemblers and fitters, bench, unskilled 
Burrers and rough grinders___.._....._...._.___-- 
Cleaners, parts 
Crane followers ‘ 
Drill-press operators, single, unskilled______________| 
Elevator operators 
Helpers, assemblers’ 
Helpers, blacksmith and forge 
Helpers, general 
Helpers, machine-tool operators’ -__ ....... aN .| 
ln machinists’ ; 
pers, 
Helpers, sheet-metal workers’ 
I rs, uns 
ee asi ef. We ee. : 
Laborers, common 
Learners 


Loaders and unloaders.__....____........-.-..--- | 
Miscellaneous machine operators, unskilled 
Miscellaneous unskilled workers, direct._....____- 
Miscellaneous unskilled workers, indirect 

Packers and wrappers 

So. nd | ewtembdensowe 
Punch and press machine o i unskilled______| 
Stock and shipping room la 

Truckers, h 
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Overtime Work and Pay 


Table 5 shows the practice regarding overtime work in machi 
shops, and the rates paid for such work. 


TABLE 5.—Overtime Work and Rates in Machine Shops, 1938 and 1939! 





Establishments with full-time | Establishments with week!; 
Num- weekly hours of— overtime rates,’ beginning at 

ber of 
estab- 


lish- Over 
ments Ex- 40 Ex- Un- | Ex- 
cov- actly | and | actly der | actly 
ered 40 40 or % 44 40 





Overtime provisions 


40 
hours hours 
hours 


, SENT eee 


Overtime prohibited___.___. 

Double time 

Double time and time and 
one- 


Other overtime rates... -.__- 
Overtime at straight-time 












































! Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 

2 Includes 340 establishments with additional provisions for daily overtime rates, such as time and one-)ha! 
after an 8-hour day. 

3 One and one-fourth after 40 hours. 

4 One and one-fourth after 40 hours, and one and one-half after 44 hours. 

5 One and one-half after 49 hours. 

6 One and one-fourth after 44 hours. 


The special arrangements for work on Saturdays, Sundays, ani 
holidays in machine shops are shown below: 


Number 
of plants 


Total covered 685 


Plants with special provisions 
Double time, all day Saturdays and Sundays and holidays 
Double time, Sundays and holidays 
Double time, Sundays only 
Double time, holidays only 
Double time, Sundays, holidays, and Saturday afternoons (Saturday 
hours sometimes specified) 
Overtime prohibited on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays 
Other provisions 
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UNION WAGES AND HOURS IN THE BUILDING 
TRADES, JUNE 1, 1940' 


Summary 


THE average union wage rate per hour was $1.369 for all of the build- 
ing trades in the 72 cities covered in a survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on June 1, 1940. The average for the journeyman trades 
was $1.487, and for the helper and laborer trades, $0.898. 

Although there were three journeyman rates as low as $0.55 and 
one as high as $2.50 per hour, nearly 99 percent of the journeyman 
membership had rates between $1 and $2.10, with about 65 percent 
receiving between $1.20 and $1.70. The rates for helpers and laborers 
ranged from $0.35 to $1.517, although very few were either below 
$0.50 or above $1.30 per hour. 

On June 1, 1940, the index of union hourly wage rates for all building 
trades was 109.1 (1929100). This was 1.5 percent above the index 
for 1939. The journeyman index, at 108.3, was 1.4 percent higher 
than in 1939, and the helper and laborer index, at 114.8, was 2 percent 
higher than in 1939. Increases over the wage rates of 1939 were 
reported in 15.6 percent of the quotations which gave data for both 
years. These increases applied to about 21 percent of the total 
membership. 

The maximum permitted weekly hours specified in the agreements 
of all trades averaged 38.3 in 1940. The journeyman average was 
38 hours per week and the helper and laborer average was 39.1 hours. 
Comparatively few changes in hour scales were reported as having 
occurred during the year. The hour index for all trades declined 
about 0.2 percent over the year to a value of 88.4. There was no 
change in the index of journeyman hours, but the helper and laborer 
index declined from 89.7 in 1939 to 89.2 in 1940, a decrease of 0.5 
percent. 


Scope and Method of the Study 


Union scales of wages and hours in the building trades have been 
collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics each year since 1907. 
The early studies were made in 39 cities and included 14 journeyman 
trades and 4 helper and laborer trades. The study has been gradually 
extended to cover 72 cities, and now includes 28 journeyman trades 





! Prepared by Frank S. McElroy, of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division, under the direction of 
Florence Peterson, chief. 
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and 9 helper and laborer trades. These cities are located in 4() 
States and the District of Columbia.’ 

As far as possible, the scales collected were those actually in force 
on June 1. The collection of the data was made by agents of the 
Bureau who personally visited some responsible official of each loca! 
union included in the study. Each scale was verified by the union 
official interviewed, and was further checked by comparison with the 
written agreements when copies were available. Interviews were 
obtained with 1,799 union representatives and 3,007 quotations of 
scales were received. The union membership covered by these con- 
tractual scales of wages and hours was approximately 468,000. 


DEFINITIONS 


A union scale is a wage rate or schedule of hours agreed to by an 
employer (or group of employers) and a labor organization for per- 
sons who are actually working or would be working if there were work 
to be done in that locality. A union scale usually fixes a limit in one 
direction, that is, a minimum wage rate and maximum hours of work 
with specific provisions for overtime. 

The union may be (1) either an independent local union, (2) one 
affiliated with a national or international federation, (3) an organiza- 
tion embracing one craft or more than one craft, or (4) have a contract 
with only one employer or more than one employer. 

A collective agreement is a mutual arrangement between a union 
and an employer (or group of employers) regarding wages and hours 
and other working conditions. Collective agreements are usually 
written and signed by both parties, although oral agreements may be 
equally binding. ~The Bureau has included scales set under oral 
agreements only in those cases where there was clear evidence that the 
rates were actually in effect. 





2 The following are the cities covered. The numerals indicate the population group in which the city is 
included in Tables 8 and 9. 
North and Pacifie 


Baltimore, Md. II. 
Boston, ee IL. 
Buffalo, N. Y. BR 
Butte, Mont. Vv. 
Charleston bef Va. V. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. III. 
Cleveland, Ohio. II. 
Columbus, Ohio. III. 
Davenport, Iowa, in- 
cluded in Rock Island 
palin Oe IV. 

a 

Denver, Colo. III. 
Des Moines, Iowa. IV. 
Detroit, Mich. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. III. 


Duluth, Minn. IV. 
Erie, Pa. IV. 
ms 0S Rapids, Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind. III. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
III 


Moline, Ill., included in 
Rock Island  (Iil.) 
district. 

Newark, N.J. III. 


New Haven, Conn. IV. 
New York, N. Y. I. 
Omaha, Nebr. IV. 
Peoria, th. Iv. 
Philadelphia, Pa. I. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. II. 
Portland, Maine. V. 
Portland, Oreg. III. 
Providence, R. I. 
Reading, Pa. IV. 
Rochester, N. Y. III. 
Rock Island (Il.) dis- 
trict. IV. 
St. Louis, Mo. II. 
St. Paul, Minn. III. 


South and Southwest 


El Paso, Tex. IV. 
Houston, Tex. III. 
Jack on, Miss. V. 
Jacksonville, Fla. IV. 
Little Rock, Ark. V. 


Louisville, Ky. III. 
Memphis, Tenn. IIL. 
Nashville, Tenn. IV. 
New Orleans, La. III. 
Norfolk, Va. IV. 


ee > Lake City, Utah. 
-_ : Francisco, Calif. 


Scranton, Pa. IV. 
Seattle, Wash. III. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
an oe cage Mass. IV. 
Fee Ohio. III. 
Washington, D.C. II. 
Wichita, Kans. IV. 
Worcester, Mass. IV. 
York, Pa. V. 
Youngstown, Ohio. IV. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
IV 


Phoenix, Ariz. V. 
Richmond, Va. IV. 
San Antonio, Tex. IV. 
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Apprentices and foremen.—A young person working in a trade for a 
definite number of years, for the purpose of learning the trade, and 
receiving instruction as an element of compensation, is considered an 
apprentice. Scales for apprentices have not been included. Scales 
for helpers in a number of trades were collected. In some trades the 
work of helpers is performed at least in part by apprentices. When- 
ever it was found that helpers’ work was done largely by apprentices, 
the scales for such helpers were omitted. 

No rates were collected for strictly supervising foremen nor for 
individuals who were paid unusual rates because of some personal 
qualification as distinct from the usual trade qualifications. 

Union rates and actual rates—As mentioned above, the rates of 
wages and hours included in this report were obtained from union 
business agents, secretaries, and other officials of local unions in the 
72 cities visited. A large majority of the rates were recorded in 
written agreements, copies of which in most cases were given to the 
agents for the Bureau’s files. Where no written records were on file 
in the union office, the Bureau representative listed the scales on a 
schedule which the union official then signed. Ifthe Bureau represent- 
ative had any reason to doubt the accuracy of these scales, he made 
further inquiry from persons who might be informed about the 
situation. It is believed that the scales collected in this survey ac- 
curately represent the union scales in effect on June 1, 1940. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that these scales are in all 
cases the actual wages paid or hours worked. The union agreement 
usually fixes the minimum wages and maximum hours. More experi- 
enced and skilled workers may command more than the union rate. 
This is especially true during periods of prosperity, when a plentiful 
supply of jobs creates competitive bidding for the better workmen. 
In periods of depression, in order to spread or share available work, 
actual hours worked are sometimes less than those provided in the 
union agreement. Where such a share-the-work policy was formally 
adopted by the union and in effect for a majority of the members, the 
adjusted scale of hours is used in this report rather than the theoretical 
scale appearing in the written agreement. 

Union rates and prevailing rates.—This report is concerned only with 
the contract scales for union members on union jobs. No attempt has 
been made to discover what proportions of all the workers in the 
different occupations are members of the unions. Inasmuch as union 
strength varies from city to city and between trades, the prevailing 
scale for any occupation in any one city may or may not coincide with 
the union scale. Where practically all the workers of a particular 
trade belong to the local union, the union scale will be equivalent to 
the prevailing scale in that community. On the other hand, where the 
proportion of craftsmen belonging to the union is small, the union 


scale may not be the actual prevailing scale. 
268904—40—_—12 
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Averages.—The averages for each trade given in this report are 
weighted according to the number of members in the various loca! 
unions. Thus the averages reflect not only the specific rates provide: 
in the union agreements but also the number of persons presumably 
benefiting from these rates. 

Index numbers.—In the series of index numbers the percentage 
change from year to year is based on aggregates computed from the 
quotations of the unions which furnished reports for identical occupa- 
tions in both years. The membership weights in both of the aggre- 
gates used in each year-to-year comparison are those reported for the 
second year. The index for each year is computed by multiplying the 
index for the preceding year by the ratio of the aggregates so obtained. 
The index numbers were revised on this basis in 1936 in order t 
eliminate the influence of changes in union membership which obscure 
the real changes in wages and hours. 

For the trend of union rates, the table of indexes should be consulted: 
for a comparison of wage rates between trades or cities at a give 
time, the table of averages should be used. 


Trend of Union Wage Rates and Hours, 1907-40 


Hourly wage rates.—Throughout the period covered by the series, 
from 1907 to date, the index numbers have almost consistently 


reflected an upward trend in the hourly wage rates of union members 
in the building trades. Declines in the index for all trades were 
recorded in only three years, 1922, 1932, and 1933. 

Between 1907 and 1917 the index rose gradually from 31.5 to 43.8 
(1929=100). Owing to war influences, wage rates turned sharply 
upward during the spring of 1918 and continued to increase at an 
accelerated rate for 3 years, culminating in a rise of 35 percent between 
1919 and 1920. In 1921 there was only a minor advance of 1.8 
percent. Reflecting the post-war depression, union building trades’ 
rates declined 6.2 percent, on the average, in 1922, which brought 
the index down to 71.8. With the recovery of business conditions 
during the latter part of 1922, building wage rates again increased, 
the index of 79.4 in 1923 being higher than at any time during the 
war. For the next 4 years, rates rose materially each year but 
remained about the same during the short depression in 1927-8 
They advanced a little in 1929 and increased 4.2 percent in 1930. A 
slight increase in 1931 brought the index to 104.5. 

The declines of 1932 and 1933 carried the index down to 86.8, a 
point very near to the level of 1924. Wage rates rose moderately 
from 1933 to 1936. Between 1936 and 1937 there was an average 
increase of 7 percent, and in the following year there was a further 
advance of 8.9 percent, bringing the index for 1938 (106.7) above the 
previous high index of 1931. Since 1938 the index has risen only 
slightly to 109.1. 
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Mazimum weekly hours.—In almost every year from 1907 to 1940, 
the indéx of union scales of weekly hours in the building trades has 
recorded a gradual decline. Between 1920 and 1925 average hours 
remained at almost the same level, decreased slightly in the following 
4 years and then declined rapidly until 1934 when the rate of decrease 
lessened appreciably. During the past 11 years the index of hours 
has declined 11.6 percent, most of the decrease having taken place 
during the years 1930-34. 
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Tasre 1.—Jndexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours in All }; 





uilding 
Trades, 1907 to 1940 
a 
Index numbers (1929= 100) 
Year All building trades | Journeymen | Helpers and laborers 





| Wagerate; Hours Wagerate| Hours Wagerate Hour 














1907 ae 31.5 | 110.0 | 31.7 109.3 | 30.7 113.1 

1908__. 33. 5 108. 3 | 33.8 107.7 | 32.1 110. 
1909... 35. 1 106.8 | 35.5 | 106.4 | 33. 2 108 § 
1910__ 36. 5 105. 5 | 37.0} 105.2) 34.3 108 & 
1911. 37.1) 105.1 37.6 | 104.8 | 34. 5 106.4 
1912_. 37.9 | 104.8 | 38. 5 104. 5 | 34.8 106 | 
1913_. 38.8} 104.6 | 39.4) 104.2 | 35.8 106 | 

| j 
1914_. 39.6 | 104.2 | 40.3; 103.9) 36. 2 105.5 
1915 39.9 104. 1 40.6 | 103.8 | 36. 5 105.4 
1916__. 41.2} 103.7 42.0 103.4 | 37.7 105.1 
1917. 43.8; 103.5 44.3 103. 2 | 41.4 104.7 
1918... 48. 6 102.9 49.0 102. 6 | 48.0 104.3 
1919. 55.7 102. 4 56. 0 102. 2 | 55.5 103.3 
1920... 75. 2 101.9 74.9 101.7 | 80. 5 102.7 
| 

1921... palit 76.6 101.8 76.3 101.6 | 81.3 102.7 
oe... - 71.8 101.8 71.9 101.7 74.0 102 4 
1923... 79.4 101.9 79.2 101.8 | 78.5 102.6 
1924. 85.7 101.9 } 85.6 101.8 | 84.9 102 § 
1925__. 89.0 | 101.9 | 88.8 | 101.8 | 87.7 102 4 
1926__. 94.8) 101.7 94.7| 101.6 | 95. 6 102.2 
1927_. 98. 1 101.5 97.9 101.4 | 97.3 102.2 
1928__ 98.7 100.9 98.7 100.7 98. 3 102 | 
1929... 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
1930__. 104. 2 97.2 104. 1 97.1 105. 1 97.8 
1931__. 104. 5 96.0 104. 5 95.8 104. 5 7.0 
1932_. 89.3 94.3 89. 3 94.1 89. 2 94.8 
1933__ 86.8 94.0 | 86.9 93.8 85. 2 94.4 
1934___ 87.4 90.5 | 87.4 | 90.3 87.7 | 91.4 
al ORE aire ee eey see 88. 4 | 89.8 88. 4 | 89.6 88. 2 W.8 
1936 _. 91.6 | 89.8 91.3 89.6 93.4 9] 

EE NE SEE TAM | %.0; 90.2 97.6 90. 0 101. 5 91 

1938__ 106. 7 88.7 106. 1 88. 4 111.7 89.9 
1939__. 107.4 88. 5 106. 8 88. 3 112.6 a9 

1940__ .| 109. 1 | 88. 4 108.3 | 88. 3 114.8 89 

| | 











Trends in Individual Trades 
HOURLY WAGE RATES 


The indexes for the separate crafts indicate that the average wage 
rate of every trade except the stonemasons and granite cutters rose 
somewhat between 1939 and 1940 (table 2). All of the increases were 
moderate, none amounting to as much as 4 percent on the previous 
years’ index. 

In the journeyman group three trades had advances of over 2 
percent in their average rates, the greatest of these being a 2.5 per- 
cent rise for the carpenters. Eight of the journeyman rate indexes 
advanced between 1 and 2 percent; 11 advanced less than 1 percent; 
1 had no change; and 1 declined 0.5 percent. 

The hod carriers had the greatest proportionate increase among 
all of the trades. Their index moved from 109.4 in 1939 to 113.6 
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in 1940, an advance of 3.8 percent. The marble setters’ helpers 
index rose 2.2 percent over the year and the building laborers’ index 
rose 1.6 percent. The other four helper and laborer trades for which 
indexes are computed each had increases of less than 1 percent in 
their index numbers. 

Compared to the base year (1929), the average rate for steam and 
sprinkler fitters’ helpers has advanced more than that of any other 
trade, their 1940 wage-rate index being 123.2. In the journeyman 
croup the engineers have had the greatest rise since 1929, their rate 
index being 118.4 in 1940. Twelve other journeyman index numbers 
were more than 10 percent above the base year (1929) in 1940; six 
were between 5 and 10 percent above 1929; two were higher by less 
than 5 percent; and three were somewhat lower than in 1929. 


Taste 2.—Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours in Each Building 
Trade, 1907 to 1940 


[1929 = 100] 





~ | Electricians | 
ec - | e * . 

c ss" M- | (inside wire- 
men) 


Asbestos 
workers 


| 


Elevator con- 
structors 


Bricklayers Carpenters 





eon 
Wage Wage Wage Wage | Wage _| Wage , 
ne en he | oe Hours | ote or rate |Hours| yat. | Hours 


37.9 | 112.0 | 32.0 | 107.2} 38.5 | 109.1| 31. 
38.9 9.6 | 34.0 | 105.6 4) 108.1 | 34. 
39.7 of 35.9 | 104.4 .6 | 108.9 35. 
40. 4 v 37.6 | 103.1 .0 | 108. 36. 
40. 4 .9 | 38.1 | 102.6 ; 107. 36. 
41.0 .§ 38.9 | 102.5 . 107. 37. 
41.7 ‘ 39.5 | 102.4 ; 106. 37. 


42.8 102. 0 q " 39. 
42.9 102. 0 , 5, 39. 
43.3 102.0 ‘ , 40. 
44.8 102.0 d. . 43. 
48.1 100.9 | 51. ' 48. 
100.3 . ; 55. 
100. 4 : . 72. 


110. 
109. 
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108. 
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TaBLE 2.—Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours in Each 


Bui ‘ding 
Trade, 1907 to 1940—Continued 





Engineers 
| (portable and Glaziers 
hoisting) 


Granite : : ; : Mos 
eutters Lathers Marble setters terr 


Wo! 


er | ee | ee ee | ee 


} i 
| Wage Wage | Wage | Wage Wage | Wage 
Hours rate Hours rate | Hours vate _ Hours rate | Hours mom 


36.6 | 102.! 
36. 102. 
37. 102. : 
37.6 | 101. 
37. 101. 
38. 101. 
40. 100. 


40. 100. 
40. 100. 
42.2 | 100. 
43. 100. 
52. 100. 
61. 100. 
100. 


76. 

83.7 | 100. 

&3. 99. 

85. 99. 

85.8 | 100. 

86. 100. 
100. 


97. 
97. 100. 
98.2 | 100. 
100.0 | 100. 100. 
96.8 | 105. 95. 
105. 94. 
94. 94. 
90. 93. 
90. 92. 
: 90. 92. 
5 - 90. 91. 
104. 6 s 91.0 91. 
112.2 . 96.3 | 85. 
113.0 . 97. 
114.3 5 


38. 
38. 
39. 
39. 
39. 
40. 
| 104.0 | 42. 


| 104.0 43. 
| 103.5 43. 
103. 5 43. 
103. 0 43. 
103. 0 46. 
102. 7 51. 
102.1 67. 


101.9 68. 
102. 0 67. 
102. 3 76. 
102. 1 79. 
101.8 81. 
101.5 91. 
| 101.0 92. 


100.5 | 93. 
| 100.0 | 100. 
| 94.3 | 100. 
93.8 | 100. 
93.3 | 92. 
92.9 | 8&9. 
87.5 | 88. 
87.4 89. 
86.5 89. 90. | 
87.7 | 965. 90. 
1 
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102. 6 
102. 6 
101. ! 
101. ¢ 
100. ¢ 
100. § 
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100. 7 
100. 
100. 5 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


100. 
100 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


100. 
100. 
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Tape 2.—Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours in Each Building 
Trade, 1907 to 1940—Continued 
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TaBLe 2.— Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly 
Trade, 1907 to 1940—Continued 
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Sin 
‘ | Hod carriers, » , Elevator | Marble- | Steam and -_ 
| 5 see | (masons’ gs eg constructors’) setters’ | sprinkler fit- | !!!* layers’ men 
tenders) - helpers | helpers | ters’ helpers | *!pers mb 
Year | nu 
| Mk <tc Bee os | b r 
j r | | r | y , . 4 ove 
| Wage Wage | Wage Wage | Wage | Wage Was a 
| rate Hours rate a rate Hours) rate | Hours) ».+_ | Hours rate | Hours rate. Hours chant 
1907. .| 35.0 | 108.5 | 33.1 | 110.5|341| 1066) | | 26.4 | 103.1 |. for & 
1908..| 35.2 | 106.5 | 38.2 | 110.5 | 36.6 | 106.2 | 8 3) | 26.8 | 103.0 howe 
1909. .| 35.3 | 108.1 | 33.3 | 110.1 | 36.0 | 105.9 | _- ci ee he 26.9 | 102.8 : 
1910..| 36.7 | 105.5 | 33.8 | 100.2 | 36.2 105.9 |...._.|....___|___.. pccenh Ge | 2ee.8 |. 
1911..| 36.8 | 105.5 | 34.1 | 108.6 | 36.2 | 105.8 |... |---|} | 29.3 | 101.7 | — 
1912. _| 37.2 | 105.5 | 34.3 | 107.8 | 36.6 | 105.3|.....| | 35.8 | 100.5 | 30.2 | 101.6) 361 ings TaBL 
1913..| 38.8 | 105.5 | 34.8 | 107.8 | 37.5 | 105.3 |. -..--| 37.9 | 100.5 | 31.0 | 101.3 | 36.8 jg 
1914. | 39.2 | 105.2 | 35.2 | 106.4 | 38.3 | 105.4 | 37.5 | 102.9 | 38.1 | 100.1 | 31.6 | 102.0 37.1 1; — 
1915_.| 39.4 | 105.2 | 35.4 | 106.4 | 38.4 | 105.4 | 37.8 | 102.2 | 381 | 100.1 | 32.5 | 1020 384 jms 
1916__| 41.2 | 104.6 | 36.5 | oa | oe | 104.4 | 38.8 102.2 | 38.1 | 100.1 | 33.0 | 101.7 | 39.5 100. 6 
1917_.| 45.5 | 108.5 | 40.7 | 106.3 | 42.1 | 104.2 | 40.9 | 101.7 | 40.6 | 100.1 | 35.1 | 101.7 408 wows 
1918. .| 53.4 | 108.0 | 47.5 | 106.3 | 48.5 | 104.2 | 43.6 | 101.7 | 42.5 | 100.1 | 40.5 | 100.31 421 ws 
1919_.| 60.5 | 101.1 | 55.6 | 105.9 | 55.3 | 103.8 | 52.9 100.9 | 48.6 | 100.0 | 48.6 | 100.2 | 51.0 90 5 
1920__| 87.7 | 100.0 | 80.8 | 105.7 80.1 | 103.8 | 74.1 | 100.7 | 82.0 | 100.0 | 70.4 | 100.2 | 83.5 99.5 — 
i | | i ’ } | i 
1921__| 88.2 | 100.0 | 81.2 | 105.7 | 82.7 | 103.4 | 77.5 | 100.5 | 81.9 | 100.2 | 72.2 | 100.2) 844 © 99 bale 
1922__| 82.8 99.3 67.3 | 105.9 | 72.6 | 103.4 | 73.8 | 100.6 | 76.2 | 100.2 | 74.1 | 100.3 | 79.3 99. f We 
1923..| 84.4 | 100.0 | 73.5 | 105.9 | 80.0 | 103.5 | 77.3 | 100.6 | 82.3 | 100.2 | 78.7 | 100.3 81.1 10 aa 
1924. .| 93.9 | 99.7 | 76.8 | 105.8 | 86.0 | 103.4 | 85.2 | 100.6 | 89.2 | 100.2 | 87.2 | 100.3 883 10 tach 
1925__| 89.7 99.8 | 85.8 105.7 | 91.7 | 103.3 | 89.2 | 100.5 | 84.6 | 100.2 | 89.7 | 100.3 | 90.8 100 W. 
1926..| 98.7 | 100.0 | 93.5 | 105.8 | 97.1 99.9 | 96.1 | 100.5 | 93.9 109. 2 95.0 | 100.2 98.4 100 aah 
1927..| 99.1 | 100.2 | 95.7 | 105.8 | 98.0) 99.8 | 99.0 | 100.5 | 93.3 | 100.0 | 99.3 100.4 | 99.5 100.5 hes 
1928. _| 99.5 | 100.1 | 95.8 | 105.8 | 99.6 | 100.1 (100.9 | 100.5 | 94.3 | 100.1 [101.4 | 100.0 101.5 1m; he 
1929. .|100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 Rod 
1930. . |105. 5 = 103.8 | 99.3 106.0 | 97.4 105.4 | 96.2 101.7 | 95.9 100.3) 92.1 1085 9.6 ar 
1931. .|103. 9 -0 103.5 | 98.8 (105.6 | 96.6 105.7 94.7 |101.8 94.2 109.3 | 91.8 (108.5 92. 
1932. _| 89.4 Bs iecs 96.6 | 87.6 | cartes 94.7 | 93.2 93.8 | 94.3 91.7 | 95.8 91.4 — 
1933..| 84.2 | 93.2) 84.7) 961/825) 947/889 92.5) 90.7 40/916) 916/914 OL: 
1934. _| 87.3 89. 1 | 90.3 94.3 | 84.8 91.8 | 88.4 91.8 | 90.9 92.3 91.9 91.1 | 91.5 87.6 
1935__| 88.6 mel ae 94.2 | 86.2) 9.7 / 886) 91.5915) 923/930) 911/916 7 
1936..| 96.2 | 89.5 | 92.1 94.0 | 88.0) 89.2 | 89.5 92.1 91.6 | 92.2 | 93.2 91.5 | 96.0 7 
1937. 105 3 89.7 | 99.1 04.3 95.8! 89.2) 91.8 91.7 | 97.0 92.2 100.0 | 91.8 101.2 81. ¢ 
1938... 112.9 89.3 109. 1 93.2 (108.1 85.1 |104.5 91.1 105.4 | 92.2 |121.8 82.3 (111.6 RL ¢ 
1939_.|113.6 | 89.2 109.4 92.9 109.0 84.8 |107.9 86.8 (105.9 92.2 |122.5 82.2 111.9 RI. f 
1940... 115.4 88.7 113.6 | 92.8 109.2 | 84.5 108.9 | 86.6 |108.2 88.3 123.2 | 82.2 112.1 Rif lr 
of t 
MAXIMUM WEEKLY HOURS The 
: , : 2.77 
Twelve journeyman indexes of allowed weekly hours were lower in Tat 
‘ . ° © JUD 
1940 than in 1939; three were slightly higher; and nine were unchanged. nn 
. . . . ( e@ 
Five helper and laborer hour indexes declined during the year, and x 
two showed no change. ils 
As measured by the index numbers, none of the increases amounted " 
. ce | 
to as much as 0.5 percent over the 1939 level. Fifteen of the de- 
of 1 
creases were of less than 1 percent, the marble setters and their yes 
helpers, whose indexes declined 4.5 and 4.2 percent, respectively, ; R 
. ° Ot OC 
being the only trades for which greater changes were reported. nee 
In comparison with the base year (1929), all of the trades have _ 
had reductions in their average allowed weekly hours. The greatest ee 
decline has been that of the tile layers’ helpers, whose hour index is - 
81.6. The hod carriers, whose index is 92.8, have had the least re«uc- area: 
tion. Among the journeyman trades the index of the lathers (85.2 = 
indicates the greatest reduction in allowed weekly hours since 1929, shou 
and those of the slate and tile roofers and sign painters (92.1) indicate = 


the least average reduction. 
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RATE CHANGES IN SPECIFIED TRADES 


Since data for boilermakers, machinists, paperhangers, and rod- 
men were not collected in 1929, it is impossible to present index 
numbers for these crafts or to include them in the trend discussion 
above, since it is based upon the changes in the index numbers. The 
changes over the previous years, as shown in comparable quotations 
for each year in which data have been collected for these trades, 
however, are shown in table 3. 


Tasie 3.—Percent of Change in Union Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours in Specified 
Building Trades, 1936 to 1940 





Percent of change from previous year 
Item a _ — —_—— 
1939 | 1940 


Boilermakers: 
Hourly wage rates_. 
Weekly hours 
Machinists: 
Hourly wage rates 
Weekly hours-. 
Paperhangers: 
Hourly wage rates 
Weekly hours. .---- 
Rodmen: 
Hourly wage rates. +9.8 | 
Weekly hours , =) 0.0 | 





Changes in Union Scales Between 1939 and 1940* 


HOURLY WAGE RATES 


Increased hourly wage rates were reported in 433, or 15.6 percent, 
of the 1940 quotations, which were comparable with 1939 (table 4). 
The greatest part of the comparable quotations, 2,329 of the total 
2,773, indicated that the wage scales of 1939 were still in effect on 
June 1, 1940. Only 11 quotations, or 0.4 percent, showed that 
decreases had occurred during the year. 

Slightly more than 1 in every 5 union members in the building 
trades were benefited by the increased wage scales. Nearly 79 per- 
cent of the total membership had no change in rates, and only half 
of 1 percent received decreases. 





‘Certain anomalies enter into a comparison of average rates between 2 years when such averages reflect 
hot only the actual rates provided for in the agreements but the number of union members for that year 
in each local union covered by the reported rates. By and large, it would be expected that a general 
increase in actual rates would be accompanied by a corresponding increase in the average rate paid to 
union members, but if union membership increases most (or decreases least) in the lower-paid crafts or 
in areas with less-than-average rates, the average of the rates paid to all union members may not increase 
correspondingly, or may even show a decrease. Conversely, the average rate may increase in spite of a 
downward swing in actual rates, if union membership declines sufficiently in the lower-paid crafts or in 
areas where lower-than-average rates are paid. 

Because the averages do not accurately reflect changes from year to year, no table comparing 1939 and 
1940 averages is included in this report. For the trend of actual union rates, the table of indexes (table 1) 
should be consulted, since these are so computed as to eliminate the effect of fluctuating memberships at 
various rates. The current averages, on the other hand, best serve for comparison of the general level of 
Wage rates between trades, or between cities and regions at the time the survey was made. 
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Proportionately the number of increases in wage rates were equally 
distributed between the journeymen and the helpers and laborer 
In respect to the proportion of members benefited, however the 
helper and laborer group led with over 25 percent of its mem}, rship 
receiving wage-rate increases, compared with 19.7 percent in th. 
journeyman group. 

Some increases in wage rates were reported for every trade xcept 
the granite cutters. The hod carriers with 14 increases among the 9 
comparable rates reported, led all trades in the proportion of thei 
total membership benefited (53.4 percent). Among the journeyman 
trades, the marble setters, reporting 4 increases in 65 quotations 
showed the greatest proportion of members receiving raises (4] 3 
percent). Two other journeyman trades, the bricklayers and com. 
position roofers, reported wage-rate increases for over 30 percent of 
their members; and six journeyman trades, the carpenters, electricians. 
elevator constructors, paperhangers, slate and tile roofers, and shiect- 
metal workers, reported increases benefiting over 20 percent of their 
members. In 10 of the 28 journeyman classifications, however, over 
90 percent of the total memberships were reported as having had no 
changes in their wage scales during the year. 

In the helper and laborer group of trades, the marble setters’ 
helpers and the plumbers’ laborers, in addition to the hod carriers, 
each reported wage-rate increases that benefited over 30 percent of 
their respective members. Two other helper trades obtained rate 
increases for over 20 percent of their memberships, and the building 
laborers reported increases for 18 percent of their members. The 
distribution of-the wage-rate changes and of the members affected 
are shown in table 4. 

Of the total increases reported, 247 were advances of less than 10 
percent over the 1939 rates; 118 were raises of 10 to 15 percent; and 
68 were increases of 15 percent or more. The largest percentage in- 
crease was that of the engineers operating bulldozers, graders, tractors, 
and 1-bag mixers in Erie, whose rate changed from $0.925 in 1939 to 
$1.375 in 1940. Other large percentage increases were reported in the 
quotations for painters, paperhangers, composition roofers, and slate 
and tile roofers in Jacksonville, and for residential electricians in 
Louisville, each of which indicated an advance from $0.750 to $1 per 
hour. The only other increase amounting to as much as 30 percent 
of the 1939 rates was that of the Richmond hod carriers, whose hourly 
rate was raised from $0.50 to $0.65. 
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TasLe 4.—Number of Changes in Union Wage-Rate Quotations and Percent of Members 
Affected, June 1, 1940, Compared with June 1, 1939 





Num- Number of quotations Percent of union mem- 
| ber of showing bers affected 
| quota- 
| tions 
Trade esm- 
parable, In- De- No In- De- No 
with | crease | crease change crease crease change 


\Jl building trades 


© 


Journey men a 
Asbestos workers 
Boilermakers - 
Bricklayers. - - - 
Carpenters 
Cement finishers : 
Electricians, inside wiremen 
Elevator constructors : 
Engineers, portable and hoisting 
Glaziers ‘ 
Granite cutters 
Lathers 
Machinists 
Marble setters ait 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers 
Painters 
Paperhangers 
Plasterers ‘ 
Plumbers and gas fitters 
Rodmen. 
Roofers, composition. _.____ 
Roofers, slate and tile 
Shect-metal workers_ - 
Sign parinters._..._.-- : 
Steam and sprinkler fitters 
Stonecutters 
Stonemasons 
Structural-iron workers 
Tile layers. . 


on Go Ge sa |) 


~J-1 es 


=DOe ww! “I 90 
nn Ow Owe nS 
COnwenwwowrds otis / 


SwWNe hm w~h 


i? 
<3 3 QO = 


Nona. 

et se en 
Cm ox 
Ito 
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Helpers and laborers 
Building laborers 
Composition roofers’ helpers 
Elevator constructors’ helpers 
Hod carriers (masons’ tenders) 
Marble setters’ helpers 
Plasterers’ laborers 
Plumbers’ laborers 
Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers 
Tile layers’ helpers 


“Neon ee ore w 





Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


The larger rate increases, however, benefited only a small number of 
union members. Of the total membership receiving rate increases, 
nearly two-thirds had their scales raised by less than 10 percent and 
over a fourth had raises amounting to between 10 and 15 percent of 
their 1939 rates. The raises amounting to 15 percent or more of the 
1939 rates applied to only 6.7 percent of the members for whom in- 
creases were reported. Table 5 shows the distribution of the wage- 
rate increases according to the percentage of increase. 
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TABLE 5.— Number of Increases in Union Wage-Rate Quotations, and Percent of M 
Affected, by Percent of Increase, June 1, 1940, Compared With June 1, 193 
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trades and one helper and laborer trade, more than one increase being 


























repor 
es: trade 
| Number of quotations showing | Percent of tota! membe; flected 
increases of— | by increases of ward 
| net | i jon? 
| 10 | 15 | 20 | 25 | 1 10 | 15 | 20 ton 
Trade and | and | and | and/| 30 | Less| and | and’ and il 4 their 
than) un- | un- | un-| un-| per-| than| un- | un- | un- per ; 
10 | der | der | der | der |cent} 10 | der | der | der | der con Ge 
per-} 15 | 20 | 25 | 30 | and} per-| 15 | 20 | 25 and 
cent | per- | per- | per- | per- |over| cent | per- | per-| per- per- yor affec' 
cent | cent | cent | cent cent cent | cent cent 
as wee —|— : and | 
All building trades... ___. 247} 118] 24) 16| 21| 7/135] 60/09/01 Q ship 
Journeymen.............._.-..---- 194/105]; 18| 12| 17| 6/132!) 50| .9! 24 in m 
Asbestos workers...............| 7 See. ie 3 |.....110.5] 4.0 | : as 
te Fe | Rae may ae ee 4 meth 3.5 T) 
_ __... foes | eat 4 Wee 30.3 |...... 
Carpenters_. $e 7 ee) eee Ge ee 18.5 | 7.6 | 1.7 1940 
Cement finishers..._.......___. 4 3 |. : 2 ae a7 i @&s}_.. 
Electricians, inside wiremen_. - 9 1l 1 ; =" 1/ 6.6] 10.6 | 3.3 
Elevator constructors._________- | oe 1 wey | 26.1 |_- 7 TAI 
Engineers, — and hoist- 
| CMe, 2 ie gical | ai of} a} 2] af al @at az] oat os 
Re | @g 5 , ae FE? eee 13.3) 3.2/1.3 =e 
Lathers 6 4 2 ma °C Giccm 62) 1.56/10); .2 
Machinists. ‘i 1 1. ah 4 : oi 1.3 | 4 
Marble setters. “A 2 AE EOE \- a ee | 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers ___ 7) a a ee ee cou Te hs. a 
Sie: Ea ae 8 8 3 | +. 1 1} 65] 1.2] .3] 
Pemenmemees. .................. 5 3 1 B Bitew | 1 | 19.5 8 2 3 
ee oe 6 oe Wee 8 bss OSs Beet! .3 
Plumbers and gas fitters_______ 3 = | TR ¢ Mies eee ft 6 ee 
Rodmen______. a 5 -» 2, ORE | 6.1 7.0 |. 
Roofers, composition... ___- 15| 10 3 | 1]..-..| 1]1%5]/11.9/1.0| .3 = 
Roofers, slate and tile _.______- 9} 4]... ua 6g Seanen Bri...) .7)1 
Sheet-metal workers... 7 | es eR See Bae 11.6 | 12.5 |. All bu 
 , eee Pe 3 |... ; a EERE BYE ee 1.9 |. 
Steam and sprinkler fitters. 5 |) Re: ee Oy Y See 3.0; 1.5]. Journ 
SSeS aa oe 900" FF Neha ol A 
Stonemasons_. SR. a. ET RS os is rma 8 | eer ae B 
Structural-iron workers...._____ 7 | OR eT 2 eee ae 4.7 ey tae or B 
IR aS Ng $i 2 % TERS, SD w eet 2.1| 1.5 -- “ 
Helpers and laborers... s3| 13} 6| 4] 4] 1/144] 97/10! 21 E 
Building laborers... _- Tye Re tn eae ey 2 : 
Composition roofers’ helpers _- 2 1 1 | 1 |} 9.4) 3.8) 3.8) 4.0 S a 
Elevator constructors’ helpers...| 23 |.....|._... MO cae 9 Raat Ba 
Hod carriers (masons’ tenders)__| 9 | ae ey es 1) 48.5) 4.4/}.....| .1 L 
Marble setters’ helpers... SER Dee | Re een ....| 97.6] .6| .2 : 
Plasterers’ laborers... .... | ae Bee. S hex aoe By oer ic 6 
Plumbers’ laborers....._.______. a: Oe 2 ai 6 | 33.7 | ‘ - 
Steam Tes sprinkler fitters’ | P 
aes Cegah Ciaeina 1 ke be Ae eet. 2F ee) .6 - 
Tile noes’ helpers cei acai 4 4. 3 Bs 3. 2 | 3 | .2 p 
| : 
' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. - 
I 
MAXIMUM WEEKLY HOURS 3 
R 
Comparatively few changes were made in the maximum weekly : 
hour scales of union members in the building trades between June | 
1939 and June 1, 1940. Only 88 reductions and 10 increases in week!y Hels 
hours were reported among the 2,773 quotations showing comparable 
scales of hours for the past two years. The decreases applied to 
2.1 percent of the total membership and the increases to 0.6 percent. ; 
The reports for four journeyman and two helper and laborer trades 
showed no changes in hour scales from any of the cities covered. ‘The 
10 increases in weekly hours were divided among eight journey mal +7 
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reported only for the sign painters. All but five of the journeyman 
trades and two of the helper and laborer trades reported some down- 
ward revisions in working hours, those having the greatest propor- 
tionate number of reductions being the elevator constructors and 
their helpers. 

Generally speaking, comparatively few union members were 
affected by changes in hour scales. In only one journeyman trade 
and two helper and laborer trades did the proportion of the member- 
ship affected amount to as much as 10 percent, the number affected 
in most trades ranging well below 5 percent. 

The distribution of the changes in weekly hours between 1939 and 
1940 and the percentages of members affected are shown in table 6. 


TaBLe 6.—Number of Changes in Union Hour Quotations, and Percent of Members 
Affected, June 1, 1940, Compared With June 1, 1939 





Num- | Number of quotations | Percent of union mem- 
ber of | showing— bers affected 
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Average Union Wage Rates, 1940 


The average union rate per hour for all building trades in ()\¢ 79 
cities studied was $1.369 per hour on June 1, 1940. The journeymay 
average was $1.487 and that of the helpers and laborers was $0.89 
(‘See table 7.) 

The bricklayers’ average of $1.711 was higher than that of any othe; 
trade, although the plasterers were a close second with an averave of 
$1.704. The structural-iron workers ($1.614) and the lathers ($1.09 
were next in line. Ten other journeyman trades had averages of $1.50 
per hour or higher, and nine had averages between $1.40 and $1.50. 
Only five of the journeyman trades had averages below $1.40, the 
lowest being that of the composition roofers, $1.276 per hour. 

Five of the seven helper and laborer trades, for which averages wore 
computed, had averages exceeding $1 per hour, the highest being 
$1.096 for the elevator constructors’ helpers. The building laborers 
who had the lowest average ($0.812), and the hod carriers, ($0.974 
were the only trades with averages of under $1. 

The extreme range of journeyman rates was from $0.55 per hour, 
for glaziers, paperhangers, and some of the painters in Charleston, 
S. C., to $2.50 per hour, for bucket-hoist operators in New York City. 
Nearly 99 percent of the journeymen, however, had rates between $1 
and $2.10, with about 65 percent receiving between $1.20 and $1.70. 
The rates reported for the larger proportionate memberships, in the 
order of the memberships to which they applied, were: $1.50, $1.25, 
$1.625, and $1.375 per hour. Without regard to memberships, the 
most frequently reported rates, were, in the order of their frequencies: 
$1.25, $1.50, $1.375, $1.00, and $1.125. These concentrations at 12’. 
cent intervals resulted from the general tendency to establish wage 
scales in even dollars per day coupled with the general prevalence o/ 
the 8-hour day. This same combination of factors resulted in com- 
paratively few hourly rates being reported in the range between $1.4/) 
and $1.50 of the journeyman distribution and between $0.90 and 5! 
in the helper and laborer distribution. 

Sixteen journeyman trades had over half of their total membership 
in wage brackets of $1.50 and over per hour. In 7 of these, and in 2 
other trades, over 10 percent of the members were receiving $2 0! 
more per hour. The machinists and the mosaic and terrazzo workers 
had no rates as high as $1.80 per hour; and the painters, paperhanvers. 
and tile layers had none as high as $1.70. On the other hand, |!) 
journeyman trades reported no hourly rates of less than $1; the marble 
setters and tile layers reported none under $1.10; and the boilermakers 
reported none below $1.20. 

The rates for helpers and laborers ranged from $0.35 per hour lor 
building laborers in Charleston, 8. C., to $1.517 for plasterers’ laborers 
in Brooklyn. Comparatively few of the belpers and laborers, how- 
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ever, had rates either below $0.50 or above $1.30 per hour. About 
95 percent of the members had rates within a range of 10 cents per 
hour about the average for all members, while a 20-cent range about 
the average included well over half of the total membership. The 
specific rates reported for the greater proportionate helper and laborer 
memberships, in the order of the memberships to which they applied, 
were: $1.025, $0.80, $1.20, $0.75, $1.125, and $0.85. Without regard 
to memberships, the most frequently reported rates, in the order of 
their frequencies were: $0.75, $1.00, $0.90, $0.70, $0.80, and $0.85. 


Tasie 7.—Distribution of Union Members in the Building Trades, by Hourly Wage 
Rates, June 1, 1940 





| Percent of union journeymen whose rates (in cents) per hour were— 
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| Percent of union helpers and laborers whose rates (in cents) per 
hour were— 
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*In plumbers’ laborers and composition roofers’ helpers, not shown separately because of the 
small number of quotations obtained for these trades. 
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Rates of $1 or higher per hour were reported for over half of the 
members in each of the unskilled trades except the building laljorer. 
and the tile layers’ helpers. The tile layers’ helpers, however, haq 
their rates concentrated in a comparatively narrow range, having only 
3 percent of their members in wage brackets under 70 cents per hoy; 
and only 0.1 percent with rates of $1.30 or higher. The building 
laborers reported a substantial proportion of their membership q; 
being in the lower wage-rate brackets, over 10 percent having rates 
between 50 and 60 cents per hour, and 3 percent having rates belo, 
50. cents per hour. The hod carriers also reported a few members 
with rates of less than 50 cents per hour. No other trade had any 
members in that bracket, although each one, except the elevator cop. 
structors, helpers, reported some within the 50 to 60 cent range 

The average rates, as of June 1, 1940, and the distribution of the 
memberships according to the reported hourly wage rates are showy 
in table 7. 













Average Wage Rates by Size of City 





The averages of the wage rates for all building trades within the 
several population groups varied directly with the size of the cities 
The cities having the largest populations (group I: over 1,000,000 
had an average rate nearly 22 cents per hour higher than those having 
populations between 500,000 and 1,000,000 (group II). The group 
II cities, in turn had an average 7 cents per hour higher than that fo: 
group III cities (250,000 to 500,000 population). The group II! 
average exceeded the group IV (100,000 to 250,000) average by ove 
11 cents per hour, and the group IV average exceeded the group \ 
(40,000 to 100,000) average by over 7 cents per hour. The same 
general relationship between the average hourly wage rates and the 
city sizes prevailed not only for all building trades combined, but also 
for the separate averages of all journeymen and of all helpers and 
laborers. (See table 8.) 

In the northern and Pacific region the direct variation between the 
wage-rate averages and the city sizes held for all trades combined, ani 
also for the journeyman trades as a group. In the helper and laborer 
group averages there was one exception in that the average for size 
III cities slightly exceeded that for size II cities. This was largely due 
to the influence of proportionately large memberships reported 1 
Washington, Baltimore, and Buffalo, which were the cities having less 
than average rates for helpers and laborers in group II, plus the propor- 
tionately large membership reported for Newark, Seattle, and M ine- 
apolis, which were among the cities having the highest averages 1" 
group IIT. 

In the South and Southwest the averages for the journeyman trades 
varied directly with the city sizes, but the averages for the helper an‘ 
laborer trades and those for all trades combined did not. In the he!pe' 
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and laborer group the average for size V cities exceeded that of the size 
[V cities, owing to the proportionately large membership reported for 
Phoenix, in which city the helpers and laborers had higher average 
rates than in any other city of either size IV or V in the South and 
Southwest. This influence -carried over into the averages for all 
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trades combined with the result that the size V average was nearly a 
cent higher than that of size IV. 

In general the averages for the individual trades varied directly with 
the size of city. Including cities in all regions, the averages for 21 
journeyman and 4 helper and laborer trades varied directly throughout 
the city-size classifications. The averages including only northern 
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and Pacific cities for 15 journeyman and 3 helper and laborer jradq 
maintained direct variation, while those including only southein an, 
southwestern cities varied directly in 14 journeyman and 2 helpvr an, 
laborer trades. 

In the northern and Pacific region the overlap of wage rates a 
between city sizes was most apparent in respect to sizes II ani [Jj 
the majority of the deviations from direct variation being higher ayy. 
ages for size III than for size II cities. To a considerable extent this 
was due to the reports from Newark, which not only included syb. 
stantial memberships, but also showed wage rates approximating 0, 
equal to those of New York City. 

In the southern and southwestern cities the deviations from direc; 
variation were mostly as between the size IV and V cities, resulting 
mainly from the relatively large memberships and high rates reported 
for Phoenix and Jackson as compared with those for other cities in the 
two size groups. 


Regional Differences in Wage Rates 





Since there is no city in the South or Southwest with a population o! 
over 500,000, any comparison of average wage rates between the 
regions must be confined to population groups III, IV, and V. (See 
table 8.) 

Within the city size classifications the averages for all building 
trades combined, as well as for both the journeyman and the helper 
and laborer groups of trades, were consistently higher in the Nort) 
and Pacific region than in the South and Southwest. 

The same relationship prevailed throughout the averages of th 
individual trades, the only exceptions occurring in the city-size \ 
averages of the marble setters, sign painters, tile layers, and plasterers 
laborers. In each of these trades the influence of the quotations from 
Phoenix was mainly responsible for the higher averages for the Sout! 
and Southwest. The mosaic and terrazzo workers reported identical 
rates ($1.25 per hour) for each of the size V cities in which they were 
organized, so that their regional averages in this population group 
were equal. 
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Tage 8.—Average Union Hourly Wage Rates in the Building Trades, by Region and 
Population Group, June 1, 1940 





Cities in specified population group ! 
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Engineers, portable. 
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Granite cutters .417 
Lathers_.-.. . 700 
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' Group I includes cities of over 1,000,000 population; group II, 500,000 to 1,000,000; group IIT, 250,000 to 
By op IV, 100,000 to 250,000; ‘and group V, 40,000 to 100,000. 

?No -* this size in South or Southwest. 

* Reports for these trades were received from only | city in each of these classifications; therefore, no aver- 
ages could be shown. 

‘ Includes also plumbers’ laborers and composition roofers’ helpers, not shown separately because of the 
Smal] number of Guotations obtained ‘or these trades. 
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Average Rates in Each City 


Averages of the combined journeyman rates and of the com)ineq 
helper and laborer rates in each city, grouped according to population. 
are presented in table 9.‘ 

The highest city averages for the journeyman trades were those 0 
New York ($1.796 per hour) and Newark ($1.708). Chicago ($1.563). 
Washington ($1.661), Pittsburgh ($1.561), and St. Louis ($1,521) 
averaged above $1.50 per hour. The majority of the averages range, 
between $1.10 and $1.40 per hour. In 9 cities the journeyman ayer. 
age was between $1.40 and $1.50; in 13 it was between $1.30 and $1.40: 
and in 24 it was between $1.20 and $1.30. Eleven cities had journey. 
man averages of under $1.20 but over $1.10; 5 had averages of over 
$1.00 but less than $1.10; and only York ($0.989) and Portland. 
Maine ($0.983) had averages of under $1.00. 

Not all of the trades had effective rates in all of the cities. This 
was especially true among the helper and laborer trades, particular| 
in the smaller cities. In order to insure comparability in the com- 
position of the averages, and recognizing the numerical importance o{ 
the building laborers within the helper and laborer group of trades, 
no city averages have been shown in the absence of effective union 
rates for at least one helper trade and a substantial number of building 
laborers. In many of the smaller cities no union rates were reported 
for the more unskilled occupations. To some extent this tended to 
raise their averages higher than they would have been had all of tly 
helper and laborer trades been included. 

The city averages for the helper and laborer trades ranged from 
$1.169 per hour in New York to $0.439 per hour in Jacksonville, Ila. 
Newark ($1.073), Chicago ($1.037), and Spokane ($1.001) each had 
helper and laborer averages exceeding $1 per hour. In 6 cities the 
helpers and laborers averaged between 90 cents and $1 per hour; in 
10 they averaged between 80 and 90 cents; and in 17 they averaged 
over 70 but under 80 cents per hour. In 14 cities the averages were 
between 60 and 70 cents; in 7 between 50 and 60 cents; and in 7 they 
were below 50 cents but higher than 40 cents. 

4 The averages are weighted according to the number of members in each local union covered |)) (!) 
reported rates. While a comparison of average rates between cities where averages include the influciice 0! 
the membership factor may be somewhat misleading where membership in particular trades is unusuall) 
large or small in comparison with the same trades in other cities, a weighted average of this kind is obvious!) 


more realistic than a simple average of specific rates. In the latter case, a wage rate for a trade including 
half a dozen members would be given the same importance as a trade including several hundred mem|er 
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TaBLe 9.—Average Union Hourly Wage Rates in the Building Trades, by Cities and 
Population Groups, June 1, 1940 
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Helpers and laborers 


Population group I (over 1,000,000): 


New York, N. Y 

Average for teeter rss 
Chicago, TIl_ - Teeieye 
Detroit, Mich __ 
Philadelphia, Pa__ 

Los Angeles, Calif 


Louis, Mo 
Cleveland, Ohio 
San Francisco, Calif... 
Boston, Mass_ 
Milwaukee, Wis__- 
Pittsburgh, Pa____. 
Average for group IT_- 
Washington, D. C__. 
Baltimore, Md 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Population group III (25 50,000 to 500,000): 


Newark, N. J_- 

Seattle, Wash _- inenaveul 
Kansas City, Mo____- 
Minneapolis, Minn_____- 
Cincinnati, Ohio__- 

Toledo, Ohio______-- 

Denver, Colo 

Indianapolis, Ind_.__. 

St. Paul, Minn 

Portland, Oreg__. 

Average for group III. 
Rochester, N. Y - 

Providence, R.I_........._____- 
Columbus, Ohio_____.._.__. 
Houston, Tex 

New Orleans, La____-- 

Be BIL. in cccenns . 
Louisville, Ky 

Birmingham, Ala_. 


Population group IV (100, 000 to 250 0,000): 


Spokane, Wash__._- 

Peoria, Ill eee 

Worcester, Mass. 

Salt Lake City, Utah _- 

South Bend, Ind_. 

New Haven, sett . 
Des Moines, Iowa__._._.......---- 
Scranton, Pa 

Dayton, Ohio 

Springfield, Mass____- cect 
Rock Island (Ill.) district 1__ 
Average for group IV_. 

Reading, Pa 

Youngstown, Ohio__- 

Duluth, Minn___._____- 


eb 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
San Antonio, Tex.......- 
7 ies 
Nashville, Tenn_. 
Richmond, Va 


J ackson ville, Fla 


Population group V (40,000 to 100 canand 


Butte, M 
Madison, Wis_. 
Manchester, N.E 
Phoenix, Ariz_- 


Average for group V. 
Portland, Maine 
Charleston, W. Va 
Jackson, Miss. 
Charleston, 8. C 


TT (500,000 to 1,000,000) 


$1. 169 
1.046 
1. 037 

851 
. 734 
. 710 


. 941 
. 919 

















Island, [ll., Davenport, lowa, and Moline, Il. 
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Overtime Rates 





Double time was reported as the agreed-upon initial overtime raj, 
in exactly half of the total quotations. Nearly all of the other quota. 
tions gave time and one-half as the initial overtime rate. 

The journeymen generally tended more to the double-time rat, 
than did the helpers and laborers, over 52 percent of the quotations 
for the skilled group showing that scale, compared with about 38 
percent of the quotations for helpers and laborers. In the journey. 
man group of trades the double-time rate for initial overtime applied 
to 69.1 percent of the total membership, but in the helper and laborer 
group it applied to only 20.4 percent, the majority of the unskilled 
and semiskilled members being covered by a time and one-half rate 
for overtime. 







TABLE 10.—Overtime Rates Provided in Building-Trades Union Agreements, June |, 194) 


———___ 


























Number of quotations showing | Percent of union members hay- 
initial overtime rates of— ing initial overtime rates of 
Trade | res No | Over-| No 
Time Dou- Other} tim pen- Time Dou- Other pen- 
and | “ble | Pen- alty | and | “yje | pen- © | alty 
one- | time | alty | hib- | Fate | ome- | time | alty | Bip. rate 
half 3) ited —o half scales) itd speci 
All building trades.___._........._._... 1, 440 |1, 504 15 7 41 | 39.3 | 50.5 0.5 0.1 ( 
 iaiiiecitn ~nrntindipnnghnne cel 1, 109 |1, 293 15 7 24 | 29.8 | 69.1 7 2 
Asbestos workers............._____- 31 | Eph ae 1 | 30.9 | 68.2 |____. 
tnd Miidkeintmna donate 7 | AA SAS 4.3 | 95.7 |...._.| 
IN, oo uk cada bine deands 24 (Ee ee Bem 11.3 | 88.7 cH 
Rea a «| a eae eee 1 | 18.8 | 81.2 yt (! 
Cement finishers... 50 (Ue ee 2/| 55.2 | 44.4 : 4 
Electricians, insidé wiremen_- 39 59 hee 2 | 40.3 | 59.1 2 4 
Elevator constructors__......_.___- 26 Le eS See 15.5 | 84.5 2 
E , portable and hoisting...| 154 | 184 /|_..____|_____. 1 | 45.5 | 54.5 |- 
REE ER cis TRE. 54 a ee eee 44.5 | 55.5 |. 
Granite cutters..........._________- 17 7 oss! aay ee 32.2 | 67.8 
RE be 17 eR 4 2.7 | 90.9 | 6 
pS ES A EE RE 14 (aaa Saat See 22.6 | 77.6 j....-- 
Mierole setters. .................... 30 a a ae Se 27.8 | 72.2 }...-- 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers. _____- 35 | BE ee, Pees 63.7 | 46.3 |...__-|-. 
UE cnn ccinnunceatebtotesumeie 100 21 4 5 2 | 55.5 | 42.8 .6 .9 
Paperhangers. ..................--- 52 10 3 2 1 | 88.2} 10.4 -8 3 
a ilin Sot  a  a 23 cy Race séeée av. one s..... 
ne me ag and gas fitters__..._____. 32 — CRS Saget ae 26.6 | 73.2+|.....- ‘ 
RES eS ASAE OL ze 4 J eee Ses | oe 
Sete, composition.._...________-. 71 25 _} ae 5 | 66.5 | 30.3] 1.01. 
Roofers, slate and tile....__._______- 41 15 . , 3 | 58.4 | 36.9) 3.7). 
Sheet-metal workers_........._____- 18 || Di) EE See 23.0 | 77.0 }....--|- 
Sign painters......_- ree 53 15 |) or 1 | 57.8 | 41.2 3 |. 
Steam and sprinkler fitters.______ 31  ) Po Bee See 31.2 | 68.8 |..__-- 
SE Sea ee 65 a eget Ee 1 | 33.6 | 65.9 |_.___- 
I a acnnpnicesas ss ae "SPS ee Peer ee 28.0 | 72.0 |_- 
Structural-iron workers__........_. 5 77 1) oer Gee 2.0 | 82.2 | 15.8 
a EE, Bains cdnodnewekartianecne Al ff eT ae Spee ce oe © A 
Hel ee ety Ge Re ee ee "7 lo ae ee 24 
Build I cnitinininntontcod 69 | See Oo Se BAL = 2./ 
Composition roofers’ helpers b eeaden 22 yO eee 1 | 78.9 | 20.2 |......]_.--- 
Elevator constructors’ hel oe wa 16 ee i eee Be + Ge }.oshsid...- 
Hod carriers (masons’ tenders) - - - - - . {ie | eS eee 6 | 87.3) 03 |......j-..... | 34 
Marble setters’ helpers.........___- 30 2 ae eee eee Eee SSeS See 
Plasterers’ laborers.-----......-.-.- + 2 5 Be eee 2 | 43.6 | 56.7 |...-.-|.---- 
Plumbers’ laborers___.._.__.____._- 26 | Se ae 1 | 29.6 | 70.2 |___-_- 
Steam and yoo fitters’ helpers.| 11 A re oe 5.9 | 04.1 |_.._-- 
Tile layers’ helpers..............__. 35 (CO a ea 45.6 | 54.4 





























1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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The overtime sections of the agreements frequently provided that 
the initial overtime rate should apply only for a limited number of 
hours after the regular quitting time, and that a further increased 
scale should apply thereafter. This was particularly true of those 
agreements which specified time and one-half as the initial overtime 
rate. These agreements frequently required the payment of double 
time for overtime work of over 1 or 2 hours’ duration, and also for 
any overtime work on Saturday. 

A slight modification of the overtime provisions was reported under 
some of the helper and laborer agreements which permitted serving 
laborers to begin work before the regular starting time in order to 
have the materials prepared and distributed before the journeymen 
were ready to start work. The limited periods allowed for this pre- 
paratory work were not usually classed as overtime nor made subject 
to penalty rates. 

The distribution of the initial overtime rates and the percentages 
of the memberships to which each applied are shown in table 10. 


Sunday Rates 


Double time was reported as the rate for Sunday work in the great 
majority of the quotations. Nearly all of the exceptions specified 
time and one-half, although a few quotations indicated that other 
penalty rates, generally specific monetary rates which were not mul- 
tiples of the regular rates, applied or that Sunday work was prohibited 
entirely. A small group of reports stated that no provisions had been 
made for a special Sunday rate, inasmuch as there had been no Sun- 
day work for a number of years. These reports in the main came 
from unions in the smaller cities where the scales and working condi- 
tions had been set by oral agreement. 

Of the total journeyman membership, 89 percent had a double- 
time rate for Sunday and 10 percent had a time and one-half rate. 
The helpers and laborers had a double-time rate for over 96 percent 
of their total membership and a rate of time and one-half for about 
3 percent. 

In most of the individual trades the double-time Sunday rate ap- 
plied to well over 90 percent of the membership. The electricians, 
painters, paperhangers, steam and sprinkler fitters, and the composi- 
tion roofers’ helpers were the only trades having as many as 20 per- 
cent of their members working under agreements which specified 
other than double time for Sunday. The distribution of the Sunday 
rates reported, and of the proportionate membership covered by each 
rate, are shown in table 11. 
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TaBLe 11.—Sunday Rates Provided in Building-Trades Union Agreements, Jun. I 
buil: 
Number of quotations showing Percent of union me: hers were 
Sunday rates of— having Sunday rat a 
: over 
Sun-| No Sun-| y calf 
Trade time Dou- \Other| day | pen- Time | py. | Other d L. scal 
| and pen- | work | alty | and | “)0°"| pen- | work 4 seal: 
| one- road alty | ats | rate | one- | time | Sty | pro- | rate . 
| half scales | speci-| half i scales) h Spec over 
Red eve 
| d ite fie 
i =e a " & oft 
All building trades_...........- ----| 311 [2,650 | 8 | 5 33 | 8.6 | 90.5 0.5) | scale 
Journeymen....__..........-.---..---. 23 2.152| 8| 5| | 100/890! .¢ T 
Asbestos workers_.................. 17 eee diac 1 | 18.2 | 80.9 . 
Boilermakers................--.---- 1k 4 tiie @tete 6 | 99.4 help 
pe ee Sees eee bs ys eee “at PN 1 4190.4)... 
Cerpenters...-......--...-...-.--- 8} imi |. its, 1| 13] 986 how 
Cement finishers._._._......_.__._- 6 ' 9 er aren 25 | 97.5 é 
Electricians, inside wiremen_. 15| 85 ata 1 | 2.2! 71.6 witl 
Elevator constructors - 3| 121 .4 | 99.6 |. 
Engineers, portable and hoisting _- 9| 329 | 1] 291 97.1 labo 
GURMIOO hit LS 24535 5cie-c a1} 4/.... Cis; | 10.5 | 89.5 |. 
cia aemaiive- tiie 1 > << 3.0 | 97.0 perc 
SENS PE ee ae LE. Zia. SE ES q .9 | 92.7 |. 
aA ERS NER? wise | shea 1.0 | 99.0 |. mer 
Marble setters................... | 3/ 62|...... 2} 19/925 |... 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers. ____. 5 |S ety een 1] 53) 044 )....__| T 
rare 53} 73 | 3) 1] 2/314) 675) .5 | ap 
Paperhangers . 25 39 3 - 1 | 49.0 | 49.9 8 
Plasterers_......__. eae | 18 = |...-.-| 20] 980 j 
Plumbers and gas fitters. _...-.--| 10| 7 | bee | 1! 33] 964).. — 
es Ae ~eoscapusauben > Ge Senea a 1100 0 |... 
Roofers, composition... __ scancanneh ti tan Beach |---| 11.2] 8&8 |_- 
Roofers, slate and tile...._.._.___. 12} 49}... y 16.2 | 83.8 |___.. 
Sheet-metal workers__ MéiddGood 3 _. ae or éaeba 1.3 98.7 | "3 
+ SS inteh epee 17 51 1 B tieee 11.9) 87.3) .3 
Steam and sprinkler fitters bahdonsdt 13 OY a ar PSS 24.0 | 76.0 |. 
a 7 =e 1 eet 3 1 4 | 84.7 /---. 14.4 <r 
Stonemasons..................... 4 | eee Rew 2) .2) 95.0) _.. All b 
Structural-iron workers... .........|.... 82 7 et ee | $4.2 | 15.8 
8 RS a ees | REED bch wsdis | 2} 12) 087}. Jourt 
} Ay 
Helpers and laborers................... | 48 | 498 |. jo. | 138| 29) 96.5 |.. , 
vilding laborers _.........._..__. ee. pi Senet eee | 4] 28/ 96.6). 3 
Composition roofers’ helpers... _- =| ie 19 j...-.. TERRE Pee. P | 31.0 | 49.0 |_. 4 
Elevator constructors’ helpers... - _ -| 1 indice lhe ER Oe 99.6 |... bs 
Hod carriers (maSons’ tenders) = tthe GS Tor |) aes! ae 4 3.4 | 95.9 |__. 
Marble setters’ helpers.............| 2 43 |. : | 1.1) O89 |. 
Plasterers’ laborers... ______- ite ,_ | eee ae 2/ 3.0 | 06.3 /..... 
Plumbers’ laborers 5} 35. 2; 3.0 | 0.3 |_. 
Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers. 1; 62}. Jossh sR OR I..c6.. 
Tile layers’ helpers.......... __._.- 2 45 |. ie 1} 1.1] 088 |. 








! Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Union Hours, 1940 


The average maximum workweek provided in the union agree: 
ments of all building trades was 38.3 hours on June 1, 1940. Th 
average for the journeyman trades was 38 hours, and for the helpe 
and laborer trades, 39.1 hours (table 12). 

The plasterers’ average of 35.2 hours per week was the lowest 0! 
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any trade, and the average of 40.8 hours for the engineers was the B®" 
highest. This high average was due to the fact that many of thi 
agreements for engineers specify a 48-hour week for street or 10x 
work. 

The average for steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers, 35.8 hour 7 
per week, was the lowest among the helper and laborer trades. li’ m1 
highest average in this group was that of the building laborers, ‘0. a 
hours per week. | 
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Forty hours was the basic workweek for 66.9 percent of the total 
bhuilding-trades membership. Comparatively few of the members 
were allowed to work longer than 40 hours without being paid for 
overtime, there being only 0.1 percent reported as having a 42-hour 
scale, 2.8 percent as having a 44-hour scale, and 1.0 percent as having 
scales in excess of 44 hours. Workweeks of less than 40 hours, how- 
ever, were specified for a substantial number of members, 9.5 percent 
of the total having a 30-hour scale and 19.6 percent having a 35-hour 
scale. 

The 40-hour week predominated in both the journeyman and the 
helper and laborer group of trades. Scales of less than 40 hours, 
however, were reported for 30.6 percent of the journeymen compared 
with 23.1 percent of the helpers and laborers. The helpers and 
laborers, on the other hand, reported scales of over 40 hours for 13.2 
percent of their members compared with 1.6 percent of the journey- 
men. 


Taste 12.—Distribution of Union Members in Each Building Trade, by Weekly Hours 
June 1, 1940 





\Aver-| Percent of union members whose hours per week 
; age | were— 
\hours, 


| Lith aC SD 


per 
week; 30 32 ‘ 44 45 48 





All building trades 





2.8 0.1 20.9 
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Journeymen 
Asbestos workers 
EE 
Bricklayers. .......-- 
I ots dieins cadintinwe ae Yee 
Cement finishers. ....._-- 
Electricians, inside wiremen 
Elevator constructors _ . 
Engineers, portable and hoisting 
Glaziers... . 
Granite cutters 
Lateee.ioo. ..- A td ly Sa - he 
Machinists . 
I i ie ES EE 
Mosaie and terrazzo workers.._..______-. 
lf iS eae 
Paperhangers.........._- 
Plasterers 
Plumbers and gas fitters 
Rodmen.._ - 
Roofers, composition 
Roofers, slate and tile : 
Sheet-metal workers. ................-.-. 
Sign painters. . _ . 
Steam and sprinkler 
Stonecutters ______ + ae ake pep he dime Deine vemae 
Stonemasons 
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Helpers and laborers # 

Building laborers._.........___- 
Elevator constructors’ helpers 
Hod carriers (masons’ tenders) 
Marble setters’ helpers 
Plasterers’ laborers Rattle se 
Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers. .... 
Tile layers’ helpers See ae pan see 
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' Includes 0.3 percent of the composition roofers having a 36.9-hour scale, amounting to less than a tenth 
of | percent in the journeyman and all building trades totals. 

’ Includes less than a tenth of 1 percent of the engineers, reported as having a 54-hour week. 

* Includes also plumbers’ laborers and composition roofers’ helpers, not shown separately because of the 
small number of quotations obtained for these trades. 

‘ Less than a tenth of | percent. 
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Granite cutters, painters, and plasterers, each reported a ma ority 





































of their members as having less than 40-hour weeks. In each of th, = 
other journeyman trades the 40-hour basic week prevailed for , fort 
majority of themembers. In the helper and laborer group the 4()-hoy; 7 ot 
week prevailed for a majority of the membership of each trade . xcept nr ) 
the hod carriers, who reported less than 40-hour scales for 40.1 percent = 
of their membership and over 40-hour scales for 14.2 percent. |. yery . “ 
trade had some reports showing 35-hour scales and nearly all reported ea 
some 30- and 44-hour scales. The 45-hour scales were confined to ye 
the serving laborer trades. Relatively few trades reported any = 
48-hour scales and in none of these excepting the engineers did the “ni 
48-hour week apply to any substantial proportion of the membership, pect 
wororen year 
e 
INCOMES OF PHYSICIANS IN THE UNITED STATES, a 
1939 mor 
GROSS incomes of physicians in the United States averaged $7,365 ad | 
in 1939, according to data obtained in a survey of medical practice 36,0 
made by Medical Economics, Inc. (Rutherford, N. J.), and published part 
in its journal, Medical Economics, for September 1940. The figure for spec 
1939, an average based on 7,565 reports, is about 20 percent (or more spec 
than $1,200) higher than average gross incomes in 1935 ($6,139, based 
on 4,565 returns), but still about $2,000 under those received before 
the depression. The average for 994 physicians in 1928 was found to — 
be $9,329. The low point of the depression for physicians apparently 
was reached around 1935. 

Replies to the questionnaire used in the survey were received fron 
8,540 active private physicians, but 833 were not usable for the pur- Less 
poses of the study as a whole. The analysis is therefore based, in \ 
general, on the remaining 7,707 reports. This sample is said to be the ito 
largest on which such a survey of the medical profession has ever been 
based. Fairly proportionate returns were received from the 48 States. Mor 
from towns of different sizes, and from doctors of different ages in 
general and specialty practice. There was no disp: oportion of replies Zz 
from specialists, from members of the American Medical Association. 
or from men with presumably higher incomes. Among the 7,707 
physicians whose reports were used in the general analysis, there wer J dif 
5,944 general practitioners, 2,312 partial specialists, and 1,719 full tor 
specialists. be 

Gross income was used as the basic unit of measurement, it being ru 
considered more accurate than a net figure, owing to a tendency on the ph 
part of those reporting either to minimize or to overlook certain items ¢0) 
of overhead which, if included, would reduce the net amount. Al! an 









figures given in this article therefore represent gross income. 
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A physician’s maximum earning capacity seems to come between the 
thirteenth and seventeenth years of practice, usually while he is in the 
forties. From this period until retirement, Medical Economics states, 
earnings may be expected to decline more than 40 percent. It was 
found that physicians who had been practicing from 13 to 17 years 
averaged $9,330 in 1939, while those who had practiced for 43 or more 
years averaged only $5,298. For the intermediate period of 28 to 32 
years, the figure was $7,741. The averages for physicians in the 
earlier years of practice ranged from $3,647 for beginners (2 years or 
under) to $8,545 for those with 8 to 12 years’ experience. 

The analysis of incomes according to length of training revealed the 
peculiar situation that although there was a steady increase with 
years of training from 4 to 7, the trend was reversed after 7, men with 
8 years’ training earning less than those with 7, and men with 9 less 
than those with 8. Men with 10 years of training averaged slightly 
more than those with 9, but less than those with 8. 

Comparing the earnings of specialists and nonspecialists, the average 
for 1,663 specialists was $10,057, or about 65 percent more than the 
$6,096 averaged by 3,593 general practitioners. The average for 
partial specialists, $7,411, was about $1,300 more than for non- 
specialists. However, it is pointed out that the higher incomes of 
specialists may be due in part to their having practiced longer. 


Average Gross Income of 5,522 General Practitioners in 1939 





Population of community 





Years of practice and geographic area 


7 2,500 to More than 
Under 2,500 | 700,000 100,000 








$5, 921 
6, 424 
5, 121 
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6, 159 
6, 790 
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5, 953 
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Incomes varied considerably with size of community and between 
different sections of the country. In general, they were lowest in 
towns of under 10,000 population and in cities of over 1,000,000, 
being highest in localities of from 50,000 to 100,000 population. In 
rural sections they ran about 37 percent under the average for all 
physicians combined. Incomes in cities of 1,000,000 and over, and in 
communities of from 5,000 to 10,000, averaged about the same—$7,117 
and $7,162, respectively. For those of from 50,000 to 100,000, the 
figure was $8,395. The highest incomes were earned in the Pacific and 
Mountain States. Pacific Coast physicians received over 25 percent 
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more than those in the Middle Atlantic States (including New Y ork) 
Relatively high incomes, however, were found among physicians i) the 
South Atlantic States. 

The foregoing table shows average gross incomes in 1939 of 5,599 
general practitioners, by years of practice, geographic area, and siz of 
community. 

The purpose of the survey by Medical Economics, Inc., was to ascer. 
tain not only how much is earned by a physician in the United States 
but what percentage of his accounts he collects, how large a capitg| 
investment he has, what he spends for such items as rent arid equip. 
ment, how much he saves, how many hours he works, how many 
patients he sees daily, the kind of office occupied, and other phiases 
of his economic and financial experience. The results of the inves. 
tigation are being made available in a series of articles in Medical 
Economics. 


















POPOL ORS 
SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN CANADA, 1939 


MEDIAN annual salaries of male teachers in publicly controlled 
schools of 8 Provinces of Canada in 1939 ranged from $518 on Prince 
Edward Island to $1,653 in Ontario. Those of female teachers 
ranged from $463 on Prince Edward Island to $1,192 in British 
Columbia. Comparing rural schools, town and village schools, and 
city schools, the medians varied from $490 for males and $449 for 
females in rural 1-room schools in New Brunswick to $2,534 for males 
in city schools of Ontario and $1,593 for females in city schools of 
British Columbia. These figures and the other data in this article 
are from a report on Teachers’ Salaries and Qualifications in Hight 
Provinces, 1939, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(Ottawa). 

Table 1 shows median annual salaries of teachers, by sex, in 1939. 
in all publicly controlled schools combined, and in city, town and 
village, and rural schools, separately, in each of the 8 Provinces 
covered by the survey. 

In elementary and secondary schools of 13 Canadian cities in 1{)39, 
the combined median salaries of male and female teachers ranged from 
$912 in Ottawa to $2,181 in Toronto for elementary schools, and for 
secondary schools, from $1,921 in Saint John to $3,159 in Toronto. 
The lowest medians for male teachers were $1,100 in elementury 
schools and $2,025 in secondary schools, and for female teachers. 
$893 in elementary schools and $1,625 in secondary schools. ‘The 
highest medians in the two classes of schools respectively were $2,737 
and $3,164 for males, and $2,062 and $3,150 for females. 

Median annual salaries in elementary and secondary schools in 1°)3" 
are given in table 2 by city and by sex of teachers. 
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YasiE 1.—Median Annual Salaries of Teachers in Canadian Provinces, 1939 
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| | Rural schools of— 
All pub- 


/Townand|— 
Province, and sex of teachers go fay A. A village ini 


schools schools | than | lroom 
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prince Edward Island = ) - 
Males. eee ee ee 
Females.....---.- anes 463 471 
Nova Scotia - ----- 609 ’ 601 
. Males AP Se re TS ae 748 ’ ’ 728 | 
Females 5 als 594 : y 580 | 
New Brunswick. ..........-.- . 550 7 634 
Males. .....-. binbodebhdlacsiidiebss dea 772 , ‘ 825 
Females - ASRS OS Ra 523 f 2 | 613 
een eee ee b6}-09dd-45h55656Re , 019 * ; el 
Males ae - =< _ ece-< — 1 , 653 “ P * 9 | 
Females. ' 911 $ 902 
MamteOR... Schodaanns ee a, aay. 707 715 
MoaleS: j.434-4s%% Ssnises Labbe 807 2, 27: , 879 
Females. _..--- are set ; : sis sl 659 
Saskatchewan. ..-..-. : = 552 | 
Males. ____- ~ 625 | 
Females. _-- soskks je 518 
Alberta ee : 861 
Males. ....-. an P 909 | 
Females .. i ee R51 | 
otitis Ts. 8 be ee ee ot oe rl , 297 | 
Males ...-. ' “ . 539 | 
Females. __- f eS Heiwe , 192 | 
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Tasie 2.—Median Annual Salaries of Teachers in 13 Canadian Cities, 1939 





Elementary schools Secondary schools 
City } = ee lle 


Both - - i Both 
omen Males Females sexes 





Males Females 


| oe : 
123 | $1,242} $2,400 | $1. $2, 008 
. 258 | 1, 266 | 2. 075 | . 62! 1, 921 


Halifax, N. 8 ; F ——.. =a $1, 733 $ 

St. John, N. B : 2.175 

Teoma, wee. .......-.-.-- Se eowanl 2, 737 N62 | 2.181 | 3. 164 159 

SS ee eee 1, 750 103 | 1,176 2. 837 , 581 

Ottawa, Ont __. a ohaehannns 1,190 893 | 912 2, 665 700 

ro  S & Se a 1, 850 , 064 154 2, 625 , 370 
| 


Oe 
Nnwhds eo 


Windsor, Ont _____. . teh ote 1, 392 033 077 | 2. 305 , 300 
Winnipeg, Man._............. . 2, 185 | 556 5A9 2. 5A5 , 383 
Regina, Sask a. s ed nn fl. 1, 533 277 300 2.420 , 213 
ES ee a 1, 825 341 385 2.025 , 978 
Edmonton, Alta __. 2. 0%7 41 . 183 2.95) , 883 
Calgary, Alta . 7 1, 990 , 134 . 44 2. 550 515 
Vancouver, B. C.....____- “ 2, 158 642 . 649 2, 926 , 670 
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WAGES AND COST OF LIVING IN COSTA RICA! 


THE average daily cost of food per person for the Republic of Costa 
Rica in 1938 was 0.57 colon,? as compared with 0.529 colon in 1936, an 
increase of 7.7 percent. The average cost per room of housing in 
1938 was 5.481 colones, an increase of 23.6 percent over the average 
(4.435 colones) for 1936. The monthly rent of a 4-room house in the 
city of San José was 13.08 colones in 1936; but had increased to 19.26 
colones in 1938; this represented an advance of 47.2 percent. Data 


are not available on cost of clothing, medical supplies, or other 
expenditures. 





' Costa Rica. Memoria de Governacién, Policia, Trabajo, y Previsién Social, presentada al Congreso 
Constitucional por el Lic. Luis Fern&ndez, Secretario de Estado, afio 1938. San José, 1939. 
* Average controlled rate of exchange of Costa Rican colon, July 1940= 17.8 cents 
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Law No. 82 of August 25, 1937, regulating consumers’ prices of corp, 
beans, and rice, is said to have acted as ‘“‘a brake on the abuses whic} 
were committed against small producers, who were paid pitifully smal] 
sums for their crops.” Law No. 157 of August 21, 1935, fixed a¢ 
minimum wages to agricultural workers 0.25 colon per hour fo; 
laborers on coffee, sugarcane, and tobacco plantations, and 0.5 
colon per hour on banana and cacao plantations. Law No. 41 of 
December 19, 1934, had authorized minimum-wage commissions. 
whose function was to study the condition and income of the various 
industries and the needs of the workers, and to recommend to the 
Ministry of Labor the wages which should be paid. The appointment 
of each commission is dependent upon the presentation of a petition 
by interested parties. Such a commission has been named in the city 
of San José, and has recommended minimum daily wages in bakeries 
for the central district of that city. This recommendation was ap- 
proved by decree No. 1, of January 16, 1939. Rates vary from 3.25 
to 5.25 colones for day work (8 hours) and from 4.50 to 6.25 colones 
for night work (6 hours), according to job. 


POPPPOO OS 


WAGE AGREEMENT IN PRINTING TRADES IN 
SWEDEN? 


AN AGREEMENT for the printing trades in Sweden provides for 
a wage increase retroactive to July 1. The total increase is 6.36 per- 
cent—3 percent applied to the minimum wage, in the form of a fixed 
cost-of-living adjustment, and 3.36 percent applied to the average 
wage,’ as estimated by each district for all adults (those aged 20 years 
or over), in the form of a variable adjustment in accordance with the 
agreement reached between the General Federation of Swedish Km- 
ployers and the General Federation of Swedish Trade Unions on 
December 16, 1939. As of August 1, 1940, the variable adjustment 
was to be increased to 6.30 percent on the average wage, making the 
total increase about 10 percent on the minimum wages fixed in the 
agreement. 

This new collective agreement will be in force until July 1, 1941, 
with the understanding that either party may give notice of termina- 
tion 14 days before either February 1 or April 1, 1941. 

According to the cost-of-living index issued quarterly by the Social 
Board, there was an increase cf 5 points—from 119 at the end of the 
first quarter of 1940 to 124 at the end of the second quarter (193. = 
100). Food, heat and light, clothing, and sundry expenses were tlie 
1 Data are from a report of George C. Howard, American commercial attaché, Stockholm, forwar \ing 


statement of F. A. M. Alfsen, American assistant trade commissioner, Stockholm. 
? The “average wage”’ is bssed on the hourly wage for adults during ordinary working hours in 193° 
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groups principally responsible for a rise of approximately 15 percent 
in cost of living as of June 30, 1940, over August 1939. 

The cost-of-living adjustment applicable to Government employees’ 
salaries will give 100,000 employees a 3-percent increase during the 
third quarter, or a 15-percent increase on their basic salary. 

The provisions of the sliding-scale wage increase under existing labor 
wage agreements will cost employers 3,000,000 kroner * monthly in 
additional wages, starting August 1, 1940. 


_—_—_—_ 


s Average exchange rate of krona in July 1940=23.8 cents. 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR SEPTEMBER 19() "' 
Total Nonagricultural Employment | ma 

frol 

APPROXIMATELY 36,650,000 persons were engaged in nonagri- too 
cultural occupations in September 1940. This total is 620,000 large, stir 
than in August 1940 and 1,200,000 above the level of September of am 


last year. The major factor contributing to the increase of more 
than 600,000 workers over the month was the rise in factory employ- 
ment of approximately 300,000 wage earners. Increases from Auvus' 
to September were also reported in trade (157,000); Federal, State 
and local government service (43,000, excluding the National Guard 
called into active service) ; transportation and public utilities (37,000): 
finance, service, and miscellaneous (31,000); construction (30,000): 
and mining (11,000). 

Each of the 7 major groups of nonagricultural employment showed 
gains over the year interval, the most pronounced of which was in 
manufacturing industries. A regrouping of the various indusiries 
comprising the nonagricultural totals, according to defense activities. 
shows that in the primary defense industries, such as shipbuilding, 
aircraft, and ordnance, there was a gain of more than 230,000 workers. 
In the secondary defense industries, such as the iron and steel and 
chemical industries, primarily engaged in supplying civilian needs, 
but also supplying semifinished products for primary defense in«us- 





hal 
tries, the expansion over the year interval amounted to nearly 270 ,()()) al 
workers. 0] 

These figures do not include emergency employment which e- 
creased 40,000 from August to September as a result of the following T 
changes: A decrease of 10,000 on projects operated by the Work e¢ 
Projects Administration, a decrease of 31,000 in the Civilian Conser- in 
vation Corps, and an increase of 1,000 on the out-of-school work (1 
program of the National Youth Administration. nr 
Cr 

Industrial and Business Employment 

Increases in employment from August to September were reporicd tl 
by 79 of the 90 manufacturing industries regularly surveyed and by ; 
) 


of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries covered. Pay rolls were larger 
in 79 of the manufacturing and 11 of the nonmanufacturing industrivs 
1256 
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For all manufacturing industries combined there was a net employ- 
ment expansion of 3.8 percent or about 305,000 wage earners. This 
was coupled with a pay-roll rise of 5.7 percent or $11,200,000 in weekly 
wages. These gains were much larger than the seasonally expected 
gains for September of 2.4 percent (196,000) in employment and 1.0 
percent ($1,970,000) in weekly pay rolls, and with but few exceptions, 
were the largest aggregate gains of any single month since 1919. 

Employment continued to expand in industries manufacturing 
materials for national defense. The largest gains in these industries 
from August were in aircraft (8,000), shipbuilding (3,800), machine 
tools (3,000), and engines (2,300). Other manufacturing industries 
stimulated directly or indirectly by war orders and showing large 
employment increases between August and September were foundries 
and machine shops (11,500), electrical machinery (10,200), sawmills 
(6,700), brass, bronze, and copper products (5,400), and steel (4,500). 
The increased production of new models was reflected in the gain of 
106,300 wage earners in the automobile industry, and seasonal factors 
contributed to the increases of 13,200 workers in cotton goods, 10,200 
in confectionery, 8,700 in women’s clothing, and 6,200 in furniture. 
Among the few manufacturing industries showing reduced employ- 
ment were beverages (4,400), shoes (3,000), and ice cream (2,300), in 
each of which a seasonal curtailment is expected in September. 

Because of the demand for more comprehensive employment and 
pay-roll information concerning manufacturing industries, 67 new 
industries are now shown separately in the monthly survey. Forty- 
eight of these 67 industries showed gains in employment and pay 
rolls between August and September. The percentage increases in 
employment from August to September in some of these newly added 
industries affected by defense activity were as follows: Fire extin- 
guishers (9.9), instruments and apparatus (4.5), abrasives (7.7), 
ammunition (7.7), firearms (5.6), screw-machine products (5.5), and 
optical goods (2.6). 

Retail stores added 4.6 percent more workers to handle fall business. 
This gain was larger than the average September increase of 3.9 per- 
cent for the past 11 -years. Most of the lines of retail trade showed 
increases, the most marked gains being reported in department stores 
(13.3 percent), women’s apparel (25.7 percent), shoes (24.8 percent), 
men’s and boys’ clothing (9.4 percent), and variety stores (7.9 per- 
cent). 

The employment increase of 1.1 percent in wholesale trade equaled 
the usual fall gain in this industry. Among the various wholesale 
lines reporting increases were hardware (0.6 percent), lumber and 
building materials (1.5 percent), plumbing and heating equipment 
(1.38 percent), electrical goods (0.4 percent), furniture and house- 
furnishings (1.4 percent), iron and steel scrap (1.9 percent), metals 
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and minerals (2.3 percent), paper and paper products (1.6 percent) 
and jewelry and optical goods (2.6 percent). 

Anthracite mines curtailed employment slightly between iq. 
August and mid-September, but pay rolls rose 18.8 percent, refle. ting 
increased production. A seasonal employment pick-up of 2 percent 
was reported in bituminous-coal mining, accompanied by a pay-roll 
gain of 0.7 percent. Employment in metal mining increased 1.6 per- 
cent, continuing the gains of the last 5 months and raising the em- 
ployment index to the highest level since November 1937. Quarries 
and nonmetallic mines reported a contraseasonal increase of I percent. 
while oil companies reduced their forces by 0.7 percent. 

Slight employment decreases in telephone and telegraph and street 
railway and bus companies were partially offset by a small gain iy 
electric light and power companies. Year-round hotels reported the 
usual September employment gain (0.9 percent), laundries showed 4 
seasonal loss of 1 percent, and dyeing and cleaning plants increased 
employment seasonally by 3.1 percent. Personnel in brokerage 
houses and insurance firms was curtailed by 3.2 percent and ().5 
percent, respectively. 

Employment in the private building-construction industry showed 
a larger-than-seasonal increase of 2.9 percent from August to Septem- 
ber and weekly pay rolls, a gain of 4.1 percent. The September 1940 
employment level was 18.2 percent higher than that in September 1939 
and weekly pay rolls were 23.0 percent above the level of a year ago. 
All of the geographic divisions reported increases over the month 
except the Middle Atlantic States where a 12.4 percent decrease in 
the State of New York caused a 4.5 percent decrease for the area as a 
whole. The largest gains were in the East South Central States and 
in the Mountain, West South Central, and South Atlantic States. 
General contractors continued to increase their working forces more 
rapidly than special trades contractors, as indicated by a 4.7-percent 
employment gain for the former compared with a slight average gain 
of 1.1 percent for contractors engaged in the various special building 
trades. Employment gains in the special trades group were as 
follows: Glazing (10.8 percent), building insulation (3.0 percent), 
roofing and sheet-metal work (8.0 percent), plumbing and heating 
(6.6 percent), carpentering (3.9 percent), and structural and stce! 
erection (1.9 percent). Large reductions in employment were reported 
by contractors engaged in painting and decorating (10.9 percent), 
plastering (12.8 percent), tile and terrazzo contracting (6.9 percent), 
and excavating (4.7 percent). The reports on which the private 
building-construction figures are based do not cover construction 
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projects financed by the Work Projects Administration, the Public 
Works Administration, and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
or by regular appropriations of the Federal, State, or local governments. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
class I steam railroads showed an employment gain of 0.7 percent 
between August and September. The total number employed in 
September was 1,066,612. Corresponding pay-roll figures for Sep- 
tember were not available when this report was prepared. For August 
they were $171,642,184, an increase of $4,013,486 since July. 

Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week by manu- 
facturing wage earners were 38.8 in September, an increase of 1.1 per- 
cent over August. The corresponding average hourly earnings were 
67.1 cents, an increase of 0.6 percent over the preceding month. 
The average weekly earnings of factory workers were $26.54, an in- 
crease Of 1.9 percent since August. Wage-rate increases were re- 
ported by 130 manufacturing establishments out of a total of 
approximately 30,000 which supplied employment information to this 
Bureau in September. About 32,000 wage earners out of a total of 
approximately 5,400,000 covered in this survey were affected by these 
wagi rate increases which averaged 6.7 percent. Among the firms 
reporting increases were 8 paper and pulp mills with 5,070 workers 
affected, 5 beet-sugar mills (2,430 workers), 17 foundries and machine 
shops (1,693 workers), 4 steel mills (1,557 workers), 8 sawmills (1,530 
workers), and 6 planing mills (1,375 workers). 

As the Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments in an 
industry, and, furthermore, as some firms may have failed to report 
wage changes, these figures should not be construed as representing 
the total number of wage changes occurring in manufacturing 
industries. 

Eleven of the sixteen nonmanufacturing industries surveyed re- 
ported gains in weekly earnings. Of the 14 nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries for which man-hours are available, 10 showed gains in average 
hours worked per week, and 9 showed increases in average hourly earn- 
ings. In the group of nonmanufacturing industries surveyed, wage-rate 
increases were reported by 13 retail stores (affecting 1,827 employees), 
35 metal mines (affecting 2,529 employees), and 4 street railway and 
bus companies (affecting 2,054 employees). 

Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings for 
September 1940 are given in table 1 for all manufacturing industries 
combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries, for water trans- 
portation, and for class I railroads. Percentage changes over the 
month and year intervals are also given, 
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TaBLe 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing [1:\1st;,, 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, September 1940 (Preliminary Fire, 








































ee 
> ‘ Average weekly 
Employment Pay rolls ferninc 
| 
: | Percentage | Percentage Percentage 
Industry Index, | change from— Index, change from— Ave: change from— 
Sep- Sep- — 
tember Se tember | Se tember | 
1940 |August}, por} 1940 |August| OP. tou Augu po 
(1983-25) | (1923-25 | 
All manufacturing industries com- | = 100) = 100) 
bined !_____- DEN Re 107.7 | +3.8 | +7.4 110.0 | +5 17.1 | $26. +1 ) 
Class I steam railroads ? -----| 59.7 | 40.7 | 44.5 @® | & (*) (3) (8) 
(1929= (1989 = 
Coal mining: 100) 100) | | 
Anthracite 4. ale < 50.2; -—.3/| +16 39.3 |+18.8 | —1.8 25.77 |+-19 
Bituminous‘ ...._..._.......}  883| 42.0) 43.5] 83.0) +.7| 43.5] 25.01) —1.2 
Metalliferous mining..........___. 72.6 | +1.6 |+15.4 69.6 | +1.6 |+26.4 30.00 | + 
Quarrying and nonmetallic min- 
ing _. ' Sy SI. Cine ear 49.0 1.0) +2.4 46.6 | +3.1 | +9.0 23. 70 2.1 
Crude-petroleum production ____. 63. 1 -—.7| —2.9 57.4 | —2.7 | —5.7 |] 33.31 | —2.0 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph * __ 78.9} —.2 143.3} 100.8!) +.4/ 440]73143) +.6 
Electric light and power *. ___- 93.1) +.1) 42.8] 105.7 | —2.2 | +3.4 1734.58 | —2.3 { 
ae railways and busses ° §_ 68.4) — (5) | —1.2 71.3 | +12 | +3.0 1734.08 | +12 { 
e: 
Wholesale *_. ee 01.1 | +11] +.7] 81.0] +29 | +3.9 | 730.87 | +1.8 
Ee er Ga 92.8 | +4.6 | +2.5 85.0 | +4.3 | +5.1 ]7 21.16 3 
Hotels (year-round) ‘i0- | oon | 4.9] —.3] 81.3) 4.7! 41.1 ]7 15,44 
J, 96 a are 101.8 | —1.0 |} +40 89.8 | —.8 | +63 18. 12 +.2 
Dyeing and cleaning ¢..__________- 110.0 | +3.1 | +46 85.6 | +8.5 | +9.3 7 21.00) +5.2 
Brokerage_______. ------neef @ | —32/-121] @) | -1.8 |-15.5 ]735.71 | +1 
ENR S Se 12S @ | —.5| +17 @) | —.3 | +2.3 |7 36.13 +.1 
Building construction.............| @) | +2.9 |+18.2 (3) +4. 1 |+23.0 } 32.92 1.2 4 
Water transportation "_....._____- 79.6|,-L7) @® @® | & (’) (°) (3) 
































1 Revised indexes; adjusted to 1937 Census of Manufactures. 
? Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 
3 Not available. 


4 Indexes adjusted to 1935 census. Comparnble series back to January 1929 presented in Januar 
issue of the pamphlet, Employment and Pay Kolls. 

5 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

6 Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 census and public utility indexes to 1937 census. Not comp rab) 
with indexes published in pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in the Monthly Labor Review prior to Apr 
1940. Revised series available upon request. 

7 Average weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the pamphlet dated 
earlier than January 1938, or in the Monthly Labor Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except for thy 
January figures ap ing in the March issue), as they now exclude corporation officers, executives, and 0! 
employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. 

* Covers street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and successor 
companies. 

* Indexes adjusted to 1933 census. Comparable series in November 1934 and subsequent issues of pam- 
phlet or February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. 
1° Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
it Based on estimates prepared by the United States Maritime Commission. 


Public Employment 


Employment and pay-roll figures for the month of September on 
construction projects financed from appropriations to regular Federal 
agencies give further evidence that America’s defenses are rapii|l\ 
taking shape. Increases of 28,500 in the number of workers employed 
on building construction projects, 8,000 on the construction of naval 
vessels, and 10,000 on airport construction can all be attributed to 
the national defense program. These sizable gains, together with 
expanding employment on many other types of projects brought thie 
total number of men employed on construction work financed from 
regular funds up to 390,000 for the month ending September ‘5 
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This represents an increase of 55,000 over August. Pay-roll disburse- 
ments on all types of projects totaled $42,796,000. 

Employment on low-rent projects of the United States Housing 
Authority showed a gain of approximately 100 during the month 
ending September 15. Pay-roll disbursements to the 51,000 building- 
trades workers on the projects amounted to $5,228,000. 

The Public Works Administration program, still operating with 
funds appropriated in 1938 and earlier years, furnished employment 
to 50,000 men during the month ending September 15, a decrease of 
8,000 from August. Pay rolls of $5,283,000 were $1,202,000 less than 
in August. 

Approximately 1,800 men were employed on construction projects 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in the month 
ending September 15. Pay-roll disbursements totaled $205,000, a 
decrease of $78,000 from the preceding month. 

The expansion of industrial employment and the increased demand 
for workers on Federal construction projects is reducing the number 
of persons employed on relief programs of the Federal Government. 
Employment on work-relief projects of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration fell to 1,637,000, a decrease of 10,000 from August and 83,000 
from September 1939. Pay rolls for the month totaled $90,907,000. 
The 69,000 persons working on Federal-agency projects under the 
Work Projects Administration represents a decline of 2,000 from 
August and 14,000 from the corresponding month in 1939. Workers 
on these projects were paid $3,102,000 in September. 

With the beginning of a new school year in September the student- 
work program gave employment to 21,000 students, which was, how- 
ever, 49,000 less than the number employed on this program in Sep- 
tember 1939. Pay rolls amounted to only $93,000. Approximately 
1,000 additional young persons were employed on the out-of-school 
work program in the same period. Pay-rol]l disbursements on this 
program were $4,827,000. 

The number of persons at work in camps of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps declined 31,000 in September. Of the 294,600 on the pay 
roll, 259,200 were enrollees; 1,500, educational advisers; 200, nurses; 
and 33,700, supervisory and technical employees. Pay rolls were 
$13,524,000. 

In the regular services of the Federal Government, employment 
increases were reported in executive, judicial, and military branches, 
while a decrease was reported in the legislative branch. Of the 
1,059,000 employees in the executive service, 146,000 were working 
in the District of Columbia and 913,000 outside the District. Force- 
account employees (employees on the pay roll of the United States 
Government who are engaged on construction projects, and whose 
period of employment terminates as the project is completed) were 
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11 percent of the total number of employees in the executive s¢:yjc mer 
In the executive service increased employment was reported »), {}, let 
War, Navy, and Post Office Departments, the Tennessee \ allo, se 
Authority, and the Panama Canal, while decreases were repori 4 jy wane 
the Treasury Department, the Department of the Interior ay, 
the Department of Commerce. 

Five thousand fewer workers were given employment on Stato. 
financed road projects in September. Of the 197,000 on the pay roll 
66,000 were engaged in the construction of new roads and 131,000 oy 
maintenance, Wage payments for the month totaled $14,178 (0. 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data in the regular Feder] 
services and on projects financed wholly or partially from Federa| 
funds is given in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Summary of Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on 
Projects Financed Wholly or Partially From Federal Funds, September 1940 (Pre. 


liminary Figures) 





Employment Pay rolls 





| 
Septem- 
r 


August September | August 
1940 1940 1940 


1940 








Federal services: 
Executive !_.........- : __..}1, 058, 596 |? 1, 038, 876 .9 1$159, 581, 436 | 2$159, 199, 273 
2, 746 2,7 5 642, 475 
5, 938 : 1, 313, 988 
tary 633, 589 , \ 38, 364, 271 
Construction —— 
Financed by regular Federal ap- 
ne. cinema dininertssipancaate 389, 615 
U.S. H. A. low-rent housing 50, 829 
Financed by P. W.A.?___._______- 50, 051 
Financed by R. F. C.#_._....._._- 1, 845 
Federal agency projects financed by 
Work Projects Administration 69, 156 
Projects operated by W. P. A _..}1, 636, 824 
National Youth Administration: 
Student work program 5 21, 056 
Out-of-school program 241, 060 7 
Civilian Conservation Corps..........] 294, 622 326, 244 


8 


39, 006, 635 
5, 602, 339 
6, 484, 992 

283, 288 


2, 768, 053 
04, 784, 451 | 
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14, 420, 968 | 
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1 Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classifications to tx 
extent of 150,090 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $20,024,268 for September 1940, and 139,10 ex 
ayy pay-roll disbursements of $19,436,574 for August 1940. 


3 Data covering PWA projects financed from National Industrial Recovery Act funds, Emergency elie’ 
Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, 1937 funds, and Public Works Administration Appropriation Act 0! | 
funds are included. These data are not shown under projects financed by the Work Projects Administra 
tion. Includes 5,785 wage earners and $567,057 pay roll for ——— 1940; 6,023 wage earners and $6*2,/)4 
pay roll for August 1940, covering Public Works Administrat a pram financed from Emergency |e!\«' 
Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. Includes 41,738 wage earners and $4,468,447 pay rol! {or 
September 1940; 49,781 wage earners and $5,565,863 pay roll for August 1940, cove Public Works Adv inis- 
— projects financed from funds provided by the Public Works Administration Appropriation \ t 0’ 


* Includes 795 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $96,927 for September 1940; 1,173 employe: 


pay-roll disbursements of $181,105 for August 1940 on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 
5 Not in operation during August. 
OOODOOON 


DETAILED REPORTS FOR AUGUST 1940 


A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published as « 
separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This gives 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, and 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business establi-hi- 
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ments and for the various forms of public employment. This pamph- 
let is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents for the 
month of August 1940, insofar as industrial and business employment 
is concerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


The estimates of ‘‘ Total nonagricultural employment,” given on the 
first line of table 1, represents the number of persons engaged in gain- 
ful work in the United States in nonagricultural industries, including 
proprietors and firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, 
and domestic workers. The series described as “Employees in 
nonagricultural establishments” does not include proprietors, self- 
employed persons, and domestic or casual workers. Neither set of 
figures includes persons employed on W. P. A. or N. Y. A. projects or 
enrollees in C. C. C. camps. The estimates for ‘(Employees in non- 
agricultural establishments’ are shown separately for each of seven 
major industry groups. Tables giving figures for each group, by 
months, for the period from January 1929 to date are available on 

request. 
| The figures represent the number of persons working at any time 
during the week ending nearest the middle of each month. The totals 
for the United States have been adjusted to conform to the figures 
shown by the 1930 Census of Occupations for the number of non- 
agricultural ‘gainful workers” less the number shown to have been 
unemployed for 1 week or more at the time of the census. Separate 
estimates for “Employees in nonagricultural establishments’ are 
shown in table 2 for each of the 48 States and the District of Columbia 
for July and August 1940 and August 1939. Tables showing monthly 
figures for each State from January 1938 to date are available on 
request. The State figures do not include the armed forces of the 
United States nor employees on merchant vessels. Certain adjustments 
have been made in the United States estimates which cannot be made 
on a State basis, and for this reason the total of the State estimates will 
not agree exactly with the United States figures even if allowance is 
made for military, naval, and maritime employment. These esti- 
mates are based in large part on industrial censuses and on regular 
reports of employers to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and to other Government agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Data derived from employers’ quarterly reports in 
connection with “old age and survivors’ insurance,’’ and employers’ 
monthly reports in connection with unemployment compensation 
have been used extensively as a check on estimates derived from other 
sources, and in some industries they have provided the most reliable 
information available. 
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Tas_e 1.—Estimates of Total Nonagricultural Employment, by Major Grou); 
{In thousands] 






























——. 
Change hange 
August | Au 
Industrial group 1940 (pre-| July 1940 | July to | August | oss 
liminary) 1940 .Ugust 
b 1940 
Total nonagricultural employment !________._______- 35, 991 35, 553 +438 34, 856 +]. 135 
Employees in nonagricultural establishments ?._......| 29, 848 29, 413 +435 28, 710 +1 139 
etn tdinindenasintinnacnunsbiacnastuns 9, 866 9, 544 +322 9, 260 +608 
nae fs) SESE CT REESE STR IEF 845 837 +8 807 4.39 
Construction __._.._.__- eS Sk. PES fn eee 1, 420 1,379 +41 1, 415 4s 
Transportation and public utilities. ..........__- 3, 035 3, 018 +17 2, 946 499 
SRE an a NP EES aR TE Re, ee 6, 074 6, 078 —4 5, 988 Lge 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous __.._____.___- 4, 220 4, 213 +7 4, 169 F 
Federal, State, and local government, including . 
Ea RT 1 ee PN UME 4, 388 4, 344 +44 4, 125 Ops 














' Includes proprietors, firm members, self-employed persons, casua] workers, and domestic work: 


2 a not include proprietors, firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, and < 
workers. 


TABLE 2.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by States 


{Excludes proprietors, firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, domestic workers, the arme: 
forces of the United States, and employees on merchant vessels] 


{In thousands] 























| Change, July to | Change, August 
| August August 1940 August | 1939 to August 19% 
Geographic division and State | 1940 (pre-| July 1940 | 150 —— - 
liminary) Number | Pereent- Number | Percent. 
age Age 
| 
New England... 2, 514 2, 483 +81/ 418 2, 429 +85 +85 
Se SP: 6 EP 194 193 +1 +.5 198 —4 —2 
New Hampshire. _......._- 132 131 +1 +1.0 130 | +2 +] 
, Sar aS 79 79 0 +.2 74 +5 ' 
Massachusetts... ........_- 1, 304 1, 289 +15 +1.2 1, 277 +27 | 
Rhode Island__.___._._____ 228 224 +4 +1.8 219 +Y { 
Connecticut...............- 577 567 +10 +1.7 531 +46 | 8 
Middle Atlantic... 7, 697 7, 594 +103 +14 7, 378 +819 | 143 
eae 3, 842 3, 799 +43 +L1 3, 773 +69 | +1.8 
pe Sees se 1, 193 1, 163 +30 +2.6 1, 095 +98 | 8 
Pennsylvania_._.........-- 2, 662 2, 632 +30 +1.1 2,510 +152 f 
East North Central. ____ oo Seheninge 6, 712 6, 599 +113 +1.7 6, 343 +369 § 
a & PR EIS ee ee 1, 754 1, 730 +24 +14 1, 667 +87 
I tk De cts cel handle 776 753 +23 +3. 0 731 +45 
SSE eo eee 2, 234 2, 204 +30 +14 2, 125 +109 
aE Mens alae pet 1,312 1, 273 +39 +3.1 1, 199 +113 ) 
Wisconsin. __ Debt salbictniale 636 639 —3 —.6 621 +15 2 
West North Central...... 2, 336 2, 338 —2 (4) 2, 331 +5 
Minnesota. ..........- Fea 530 528 +2 +.3 527 +3 +,4 
AT PR See 400 396 +4 +1.0 403 —3 
|. SE Ee a a 751 755 4 —.5 751 0 
North Dakota__. hmv 79 80 —1 —.2 78 +1 2 
South Dakota__.._._...___- 84 4 0 +.3 83 +] 
ENS a 201 203 --2 —.8 201 0 - 
ERR a ud Be SERS 291 292 -1 —.1 288 +3 l 
South Atlantic...............__. 3, 417 $, 345 +72 +2. 2 3, 293 +124 3 
Pe natocntneraccavte 72 69 +3 +4.7 +6 +9 
Maryland__-............... 511 54 +7 +1.3 474 +37 +7 
District of Columbia_-_____- 342 335 +7 +2.0 319 +2 + 
Oe ee ole 481 478 +3 +.7 470 +11 +2 
West Virginia...........___ 370 368 +2 +.6 355 +15 4.0 
North Carolina __.._.._._- 586 552 +34 +6.1 590 4 -.6 
South Carolina..........__- 274 273 +1 +.6 270 +4 +] 
ah PN PE SRT a 456 451 +5 +10 442 +14 | +3. | 
Rn eelidaaate ee RR, 325 315 +10 +3. 2 307 +18 | +5.8 
East South Central..........____ 1, 354 1, 327 +27 +2.0 1, 301 +53 | 4.0 
SS Sa ee 357 356 +) +.2 351 +6 +1.0 
yy) ER eee 455 440 +15 +3.4 425 +30 +7.1 
CN SEs 358 353 +5 +1.4 341 +17 +5. 0 
po eee: 184 178 +6 +3. 1 184 0 —.é 
West South Central. _.....___._. 787 1, 781 +6 +.3 1, 790 —3 | —.3 
SE cin dani smbie ~ 175 171 ond +2. 1 178 —3 | -1.4 
Ke STW ERIS S 362 361 +1 (4) 363 —1 | -.0 
Oklahoma.................- 290 239 +1 +.3 293 —3 ~L1 
- | ite RL ei 960 960 0 +.1 956 +4 r 














1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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TasLe 2.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, 
by States—Continued 


{In thousands] 





Change, July to Change, August 
August 1940 1939 to August 1940 





Geographic division and State 





Percent- r Percent- 
age Number age 











Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho. - 
W yoming ; 
Coletta shavteetsn chese..<. 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 32 


2,451 
430 


attt 
2 PRPRE STOP 
= OCONOONIA Nw Sco 


+ +4++1+4 





Washington 
QIU eek ddinaitet.cctcoss 240 
California 1, 781 


++ 
SNPS 
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Sete +11 t+tt+s 
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Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 90 
manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
private building construction; water transportation; and class I steam 
railroads. The reports for the first 2 of these groups—manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The figures on water transportation are based on 
estimates prepared by the Maritime Commission and those on class I 
steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They are presented in the foregoing summary for September. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are based on the 
3-year average 1923-25 as 100 and are adjusted to 1937 census data. 
They relate to wage earners only and are computed from reports sup- 
plied by representative manufacturing establishments in 90 manufac- 
turing industries. These reports cover more than 55 percent of the 
total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country and 
more than 65 percent of the wage earners in the 90 industries included 
in the monthly survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for the nonmanufacturing industries are based on the 
12-month average for 1929as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, and 
dyeing and cleaning cover wage earners only, but the figures for public 
utilities, trade, and hotels relate to all employees except corporation 
officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly super- 
visory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wage earners and 
clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples for the 
various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from approximately 25 
percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing and cleaning, and insur- 
ance, to approximately 80 percent for quarrying and nonmetallic 
mining, anthracite mining, and public utilities. 
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The indexes for retail trade have been adjusted to conform in gp). 
eral with the 1935 census of retail distribution and are weighte| }y 
lines of trade. For the public utilities they have been adjusted io th, 
1937 census of electrical industries, for wholesale trade to the 1933 
census, and for coal mining, year-round hotels, laundries, and dyeing 
and cleaning to the 1935 censuses. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries ar, 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay ro]|s 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

The average weekly earnings shown in table 3 are computed by 
dividing the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments 
by the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. x 
not all reporting establishments supply man-hours, average hours 
worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily based 0) 
data furnished by a smaller number of reporting firms. The size and 
composition of the reporting sample vary slightly from month to 
month. Therefore, the average hours per week, average hourly earn- 
ings, and average weekly earnings shown may not be strictly compa- 
rable from month to month. The sample, however, is believed to by 
sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the genera! 
movement of earnings and hours over the period shown. The changes 
from the preceding month, expressed as percentages, are based on 
identical lists of firms for the 2 months, but the changes from Augus' 
1939 are computed from chain indexes based on the month-to-mont|: 
percentage changes. 



































EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL INDEXES, AVERAGE HOURS, AND 
AVERAGE EARNINGS 





The indexes of employment and pay rolls as well as average hours 
worked per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earn- 
ings in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries for June, 
July, and August 1940, where available, are presented in table 3. ‘Tl 
June and July figures, where given, may differ in some instances fron 
those previously published because of revisions necessitated primari|) 
by the inclusion of late reports. 

In table 4, indexes of employment and pay rolls are given for al! 
manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondural)le- 
goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for each of 13 non- 
manufacturing industries, by months, from August 1939 to Augus' 
1940, inclusive. The accompanying chart indicates the trend of fac- 
tory employment and pay rolls from January 1919 to August 1940. 
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Cars, electric- and steam-railroad......__- 


nace 
recording devices 


p 
me- 


i iti easbebeusdadienewoecoseneed 


jand ti 


lated ware... __-- 


ilverware and p 


Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc_- 


Lighting equ 
Lumber and allied products_........._. 


Aluminum manufactures...................--- 
Brass, bronze, and 
Clocks and watches 


8 


Nonferrous metals and their products._...._._..... 


Lumber: 


SN Re oe Lc escule. 


Stone, clay, and glass products.............. 


Millwork. _ . 


Marble, granite, slate, and other products 


Pottery... 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta___----- 
Ne hk aks idek ice. a 


Nondurable goods 


Textiles and their products..............---..--- 


2 aaa 


and finishing textiles. 


fur 
OO 


Woolen and worsted goods. Pies 


Knitted underwear........---.- 
Silk and rayon goods. % 


Knitted cloth... _-. 


ORS LSS 
Carpets and rugs. -- 
Cotton goods_-_---- : 
Cotton small wares.............-- 
Dyein 
Hats, 
Knitted outerwear. .............-- 


Corsets and allied garments * 
Shirts and collars... 


Men’s furnishings.- - 


Clothing, men’s. 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery - 


Wearing apparel - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tas_e 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing! )./ Non. 
manufacturing * Industries, August 1939 to August 1940, Inclusive 


































































































es 
Employment 
Industry 1939 | 1940 
] ‘5 
| Av .| Aug. sept. Oct. ‘Now. [Dec | san.|reb,|atar .| Apr. |May June July Aug 
- | | | | j a 
Manufacturing | | | 
| | | } | | 
All industries __ _.-| 96.8 eo et a a Poe 99. 6 99.0 99. 4 5 103 ¢ 
| —=|—— ects iS. fh 
Drei gte®.. --<- 87.8) 83.9 89. 8| ~ 98. 2' 100. 0 97.4, 96.6) 96.4 96. 0) 96. 5 97.0 95.6) 90 
Nondurable goods *____ 105. 5) 108. 1 anak 3) 110. 8,109. 2/108. 0) 105. 3/106. 1/105. 1) 103. 0) 101. 4 101.7 103. 3: 107. 
Nonmanufacturing | ie lees a a Sn cares * 7 : 
Anthracite mining §______- 50. 6) 48. 5) 49.4) 51.9) 51.3) 51.0) 51.5) 52.0) 52.6) 51.6) 52. 2 50.2) 50.8 33 
Bituminous-coal mining °- .| 78.6) 81.4) 85.4) 93.0) 94.9) 92.6) 91.8) 91.7) 89.7) 86.2) 85.1) 83.8 40 KR; 
Cueryiig-and sais —- 62.7) 60.4 62.9) 65.3) 66.5) 67.3) 66.4) 66.3) 66.2 a 69. 2) 70.3 71 
uarrying and nonme 
Be eee. oe. 44.6, 48.1) 47.9 “0 47.1) 44.0) 37.8) 38.3) 41.0) 44.5) 46.9! 47.9 48) 4 
Non nm Prodne | as.s| 60.7] 65.0] 64.31 62.81 63.8 ts 63.0] 63.2) 63.1) 63.3) 63.8. 63.7 63.4 
Telephone and telegraph ¢- 75. 8| 76.6) 76.4) 76.5 76.1 75.8 76. 1| 75.9 76.0) 76.7| 77.3) 77.8) 78.8 785 
Electric light and power *_| 89.0) 90.6) 90.6) 90.4) 90.3) 90.1) 89.1 89.2) 89.3) 90.0 90. 6) 91.2 92.2 9 
oh <9 neni = indadadundadudead 68. 2 baslicka as 

ptapns +i beewdn’s . . . . . Vv . 3d) . 4 ‘ 68.4 68.4 
Wholesale trade__._._____- 89.2) 89.0) 90.5, 92. 4) 92.1 92. 2) 90.6) 90.2) 90.5) 89.3) 88.9 89.6 892 4 
Retail trade ¢.- 89.8 86.3) 90.5) 91.7 93. 3/104. 2 87. 7| 87.0) 91.1) 89.8) 91.2) 91.9 89.1 a4 
— d hotels ¢ LEsmpase ? =? oe +p: a8 age +5 ae ft — 93. 4) 92.0 90.3 @¢ 

aundries +. ele ‘ ’ : 4 . ’ . “ La . 2} 98. 1/102. 1,102. 5 102.8 
Dyeing and cleaning 5_ WES 101. 3) 102. 7) 105. 2}105. 1) 97. 8 97. 4 — 93. 7 YY, hl 5/108. 7 112. 6 108. 2 105 ) 
Pay rolls 
Manufacturing | | | | 
All industries__......_.___. 00.8 89.7 93. 8)101. 6 101. 6 103. 7) 98. 3 97.8 96. 3) 96.3) 97.9 96.5 103.8 
Durable goods #______- 85.2) 81.5) 87.8) 90. 6)100. 91104. 6| 98. 2) 96.7] 97.6) 97.2 97. 5/100. 0) 96. 1 105." 
Nondura Bout. 97.0 99. 0/100. 5) 103. 9) 102. 4| 102. 8 98. 4) 99.1) 99.0) 95.4) 94.9) 95.6 97.1 1025 
Nonmanufacturing Bete za 
Anthracite mining §_..___. 39. 5| 33.8 40.1) 52.2) 42.0) 26.6) 52.5) 32.9) 38.4) 36.3) 40.0) 40.6 36.5 33 
Bituminous-coal tains? 69.9) 74.6) 80.2) 97.6) 96.3) 84.3) 87.0) 87.0) 78.3) 72.2) 75.3) 73.9 75.2 &3 
Quarrying and none * 56.0) 53.0) 55.1) 63.4) 63.9) 65.0) 63.6) 64.2) 63.2) 63.5) 65.7) 65.4 63.7 69 
uarrying and nonmetal- 

a ey 38.7} 42.9) 42.7) 45.6) 42.9) 39.2) 20.6) 30.8) 34.1) 38.1) 42.7) 43.9 43.5 4 
Crndepetroleani produc 61.0| 62.01 00.8 58.8) 59.6) 59.2 Se Se aa 59.0) 58.7) 58.8) 59 
Telephone and telegraph *_| 95.6) 96.3) 96.9| 97.2) 96.4| 97.4) 97.4| 96.9) 98. 1| 98.7) 98.81100.0.101 3.1005 
Electric light and power ®_/ 100. 4/102. 2) 102. 2) 102. 0) 102. 5| 102. 4) 101. 6) 102. 2) 102. 3) 103. 3/104. 2,104.8 105.8 107. 
Street railways and | 

RE A Ee. 69. 5) 69.8) 69.2) 71.2) 69.4) 69.8) 69.0) 71.5) 69.5) 69.2) 69.2) 70.5 70.0 70.3 
Wholesale trade is tits &- E> Snel 76. 6| 76.2) 78.0) 80.3) 79.0) 79.1) 77.1) 77.1) 77.8) 77.4 77. 4 78.4) 78.3 78 
Retail trade®....__._-__ ss 80.8} 78.0} 80.9} 83.2) 83.6] 91.8) 79.9) ~*. 1) 82.0) 82.3) 83.4) 84.8 82.6 81.5 
Vena oe] Rh wa eal soo Sua] ak) ka Seal sei] wales oes 0 

ee eT = , 7 : : t : . . . 4) 90.0 90.F 
ele ond candies hdd 73.6, 73.0| 78.3) 77.3) 70.8) 69.9) 65.5) 64.4) 72.7) 79.6 an 89.6) 80.0 78.0 
































1 3-year average 1923-25= 100—adjusted to 1937 Census of Manufactures. 
2 12-month average for 1929=100. Comparable indexes for wholesale trade, = uarrying, metal mini: 
—, leum uction are in November 1934 and subsequent issues of Employment and Pa) Rol lls, 
ebruary 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. For other nonmanufacturing 
Sies see notes 5 and 6. 
§ Indexes: Iron and Sng: machinery, transportation equipment, nonferrous metals, lumber ani 4)ie: 
products, and stone, is and and glass products. 


‘ Includes: Textiles their ee, be ye and its manufactures, food and kindred products, |: bac: 
manufactures, paper and ti cals and allied prod eee y products of petroleum and coal, rub be 
products, anda ee industries not included in other groups 

5 Indexes have gt ts to the 1935 census. Comparable series from Janus 1929 forward are pre 
sented in loner 1938 and subsequent issues of Emplo — and Pay — et. 

* Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 census and public-utility indexes to  custua. Not comparable 
with indexes published in Employment and Pay pamphlets codieenet 1940 or in Monthly 


Labor Review 5 prior to April 1 yn Oamparahte series January 1929 to December 1939 available in © me 
7 Covers street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and su: ess’ 
companies. 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPAL 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls in July and August 
1940 is made in table 5 for 13 metropolitan areas, each of which had 
, population of 500,000 or over in 1930. Cities within these areas 
but having a population of 100,000 or over are not included. Foot- 
notes to the table specify which cities are excluded. Data concerning 
them have been prepared in a supplementary tabulation which is 
available on request. The figures represent reports from cooperating 
establishments and cover both full- and part-time workers in the 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 1, 
with the exception of building construction, and include also. mis- 
cellaneous industries. 

Revisions made in the figures after they have gone to press, chiefly 
because of late reports by cooperating firms, are incorporated in the 
supplementary tabulation mentioned above. This supplementary 
tabulation covers these 13 metropolitan areas as well as other metro- 
politan areas and cities having a population of 100,000 or more 
according to the 1930 Census of Population. 


TaBLe 5.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identicai Establishments in July 
and August 1940, by Principal Metropolitan Areas 


fae | | | 

pee Nd \Number on | Percentage | Amount of | Percentage 
Metropolitan area ments pe deer — 1 [= — 
— 1940 July 1940 | August 1940 | July 1940 








792, 402 
474, 528 
256, 328 
293, 490 
184, 359 


129, 965 
118,716 
119, 692 
182, 708 
214, 496 


114, 012 
82, 872 
105, 587 


5; 


$22, 836, 295 
13, 687, 299 
7, 188, 641 
10, 486, 770 
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' Does not include Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newark, or Paterson, N.J., or Yonkers, N. Y. 
? Does not include Gary, Ind. 

? Does not include Camden, N. J. 

‘ Does not include Long Beach, Calif. 

' Does not include Cambridge, Lynn, or Somerville, Mass. 

* Does not include Oakland, Calif. 


WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


The following table gives information concerning wage-rate adjust- 
ments occurring during the month ending August 15, 1940, as shown 
by reports received from manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
establishments which supply employment data to this Bureau. 
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As the Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments j), 4), 
industry and, furthermore, as some firms may have failed to repop 
wage-rate changes, these figures should not be construed as repre. 
senting the total number of wage changes occurring in manufactyp. 


ing and nonmanufacturing industries. 


























peeeee 
TaBLe 6.—Wage Rate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 
Establishments During Month Ending Aug. 15, 1940! 
— §sUM 
| | Average per. 
—— of es- ——— of |. sr 
tablishments | employees enange in 
Total Total reporting— having— wage rates of 
number employees 
f estab- number Th ees. 
Group and industry o lish- of em- | Saving SEP" 
ments | Ployees TR tz ; 
reporting | “Yee? | Wage-| Wage-| Wage-| Wage-| tion ¢ 
| rate | rate | rate | rate In- De- 939 
in- de- in- de- | creases creases 1909. 
\creases \creases |creases |creases 
bl ee en ee ne ee ah perce 
All manufacturing......_......_....... | 26, 203 |4,980,486 | 160|.__|aa,677|.......| 66 const 
3] Iron and steel group.___._..-..---- 2,134 | 762.027 } Re |) ee 6.6 activ 
; Structural metalwork._....._-- 304 | 27,350 feet |) Re | 88 with 
Machinery group.._........._--.-- 3,357 | 724,481  bessé.: 1,844 |_...... | 62 
Electrical machinery...._-.... 554 | 208,520 sae 623 |......| 69 grou 
a Foundries and machine shops.| 2,205 | 268, 002 OF.3.4i 37 |...... | 7.0]. valu 
Transportation equipment group-- 643 | 488, 542 _) Sar 2, 105 |..... 2.7 than 
Nonferrous metals and products ist 
a cuks BOLE. ESS 808 | 158, 936 _) Eee ei.......| 87 eX 
Brass, bronze, and copper A 
products........... Seatac ade ta 325 61, 678 Siptapedl” Gel ieacccss)” on 4 « 
Ee Lumber and allied products group. 1,943 | 242, 584 Bains oy iS  ) ea ae stru 
2 TES OE 574| 35, 634 4}... 789 |.. 7 3.6 was 
q Stone, clay, and glass products con: 
. REE Nn Sa 1,206 | 154, 609 | es 2. | 4.4 ens 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_..._. 535 | 39, 534 ees. a... | 5.0 Per 
“d Nh net wened~annnnosecis 2,845 | 795, 156 D ipashae 3,010 pe) 3.5 add 
" Woolen and worsted goods - - _- 421 | 131, 609 Se ae I-.....- 3.6 
* Wearing apparel group.........__- 2,831 | 204,493} 32|...... 3,168 |...._.. 17.3 and 
Ss Men’s clothing -__........._--- 1,121 | 130,511 ie BOE Sanccconk 48-8 
' Women’s clothing. ........-.-- 1,071 81, 362 ef nee tt Danences 16. 8 
he Men’s furnishings....________- 151 | 13, 247 | eae 207 |...._..| 13.7 Co 
4 Shirts and collars... ........- 275 | 50,479 yy A | ae 17.9 
a 4,382 | 466,874 (tee By ee 8.3 
ic eeteadenstesi-<akal 1,059 | 79, 709 | See Sane 5.2 | 
a ae ; 638 | 43, 130 {hae | tear 4.3 | c 
Page aks -. . in cnn. 205 3,376 | 305, 125 —} eae ae... 4.2 
aE 665 | 41,472 9 ae 962 |....... 3.9 the 
Paper and pulp--_-._._____- Soe 423 | 128, 674 90 t.x<ac=: ie re 4.2 | 91 
Newspapers.................-. 692 57,412 B fearest- 59 |...-. pee | ’ 
Chemicals group --_............--. 1,594 | 238, 403 oe eal ae: 7.1 | in 
All nonmanufacturing (except build- ch 
ing construction)... .................. 68, 208 |1, 931, 603 33 15 | 3,141 905 3.2 | — 
1 
Electric light and power__._...___. 1,409 | 138, 871 gees gd EE ons ent’ 
Natural gas distribution._._...____. 400 10, 555  , Sh 4.0 | 
Street railways and busses_...____. 239 87, 974 Sg SS gy RST 1.5 |. 
Wholesale trade...............___- 11, 636 | 248. 509 y eet 80 |. 8.4 |. 
PIN, Jaks cpcbunatsonmnbe adn 38,224 | 615, 768 ip ieee 5 6.4 |. 


























! As the Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments in an industry, and, furthermore, as some {ir™s 
may have failed to report wage changes, the figures should not be construed as representing the total num- 
ber of wage changes occurring. Figures are not given for some industries to avoid disclosure of informs 
tion concerning individual establishments. They are, however, included, where practicable, in ‘‘al) manu- 
facturing,” in ‘“‘all nonmanufacturing,” and in the various industry groups. 
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SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN PRIN- 
CIPAL CITIES, SEPTEMBER 1940! 


SEPTEMBER building-permit valuations for all classes of construc- 
tion combined increased 22.5 percent from the corresponding month in 
1939. The feature of the September reports was a gain of 39.0 
percent over the year period in the indicated volume of new residential 
construction. All city-size groups participated in the increased 
activity with gains ranging from 12.7 percent in the group of cities 
with a population of 1,000 and under 2,500 to 67.2 percent in the 
group of cities with a population of 5,000 and under 10,000. Permit 
valuations of new nonresidential construction were 5.7 percent higher 
than in September 1939 and additions, alterations, and repairs to 
existing structures showed a gain of 6.4 percent. 

As compared with August permit valuations of all classes of con- 
struction combined fell off seasonally by 6.3 percent. The decrease 
was the result of diminished activity in the field of nonresidential 
construction, which declined 28.1 percent from August to September. 
Permit valuations of new residential construction, however, and 
additions, alterations, and repairs to existing structures increased 8.7 
and 0.2 percent, respectively. 


Comparison of September 1940 With August 1940 and September 
1939 


Summaries of building construction, and of permit valuations and 
the number of family-dwelling units provided in new dwellings, in 
2,157 identical cities having a population of 1,000 and over, are shown 
in tables 1 and 2, respectively, for September 1940 with percentage 
changes from August 1940 and September 1939. 





' More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamphlet 
entitled, “Building Construction, September 1940,” copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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TasB_e 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued j;, 2.157 
Identical Cities, September 1940 






































es 
Number of buildings Permit valuatio: 
Percentage Percentage 
Class of construction change from— change from 
—— =m a an 
1 1940 
August ~ August , “©b- 
1949 | “ember 1949 "ember 
1939 1Y39 
All construction __-.................-..- 78, 549 +0.4 | +14.6 | $218, 233, 648 | —6.3 1.99 5 
New residential__............__.._..___. 23,493 | —3.1| +33.7] 124,022, 762 | 48.7| +99, 
New nonresidential. ...................- 14, 457 +5.4 | +114 , 250,487 | —28.1 L5 7 
Additions, alterations, and repairs___.-_- 40, 599 +.8 +-6.9 30, 960, 399 | +.2 Le 4 





TaBL_e 2.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,157 Identical 
Cities, by Type of Dwelling, September 1940 


























Permit valuation Number of dwelling units 

: = a 

Percentage change Percentage change 
Type of dwelling from— from 
September September) 
1940 1940 

August | Septem- | August Septen 
1940 ber 1939 1940 ber 1939 
Fl AER ae eagles. eet tert! $123, 087, 462 | +9.9 | +39. 0 33, 810 +7.2 +-39.9 
eee Sipe eee 84, 639, 933 —1.0 | +36.3 21, 253 —3.6 +30). ¢ 
NO. Scag tiles phidke thay Uda adas 4, 643, 923 —.1 +19. 6 1,867 | +7.1 +29] 
sana a weristnaninmieasarde 33, 803,606 | +54.7| +49.9 10, 690 | +37.9 +65, 8 











1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction During First 9 Months, 1939 and 1940 


Cumulative totals for the first 9 months of 1940 compared with the 
same months of the preceding year are shown in table 3. The data 
are based on reports received from cities having a population of | .()()( 
and over. 


TaBLe 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, by Class of Construction, Reporting 
Cities of 1,000 Population and Over, First 9 Months, 1939 and 1940 

















Permit valuation of building 
construction, first 9 months of—| py roen say; 
Class of construction ames 
1940 1939 
Baek 43 ces. 2 doi on as Ls a eh _.| $1, 669, 606, 128 | $1, 584, 272, 823 +5. 4 
ee ee Oe 936, 720,229 | 848,020,706 | +10. 
NE a a aa DP 470, 985, 732 467, 044, 989 +:8 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. ....................- 261, 900, 167 269, 207, 128 2.4 














Table 4 presents the permit valuation and number of family-dwelling 
units provided in cities with a population of 1,000 and over for the 
first 9 months of 1939 and 1940. 
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Building Operations 
TapLe 4.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units by Type of Dwelling, 
First 9 Months, 1939 and 1040! 
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Type of dwelling 


Permit valuation, first 9 
months of— 


Percent- 
age 





1940 1939 


Number of dwelling 
units, = 9 months 
oO — 





change 


1940 





All types 


|-family 
9-famil a. 
Multifamily * 








593, 132, 796 
34, 875, 971 
209, 296, 737 








$837, 305, 504 


+9. 8 


255,920 | 229, 128 








+11.8 
—3.3 
+6. 3 








168, 386 
13, 307 | 
74, 227 | 


153, 139 | 
12, 525 
63, 464 


fe 
| 
| 





| Based on reports from cities with a population of 1,000 and over, the cities being identical for any given 


month of both years. 


2 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
} Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Analysis by Size of City, September 1940 


Table 5 shows the value of permits issued for building construction 
in September 1940 with percentage changes from August 1940 and 
September 1939, by size of city and by class of construction. 


Taste 5.—Permit Valuation of Various Classes of Building Construction in 2,157 
Identical Cities, by Size of City, September 1940 





Size of city 


Total, all reporting cities 


500,000 and over... __. 
100,000 and under 500, 000_- 
50,000 and under 100, 600... 
25,000 and under 50,000. . 
10,000 and under 25,000. __ 
5,000 and under 10,000_ 
2,500 and under 5,000 

1,000 and under 2,500 


Total constru 


Number 
of 
cities 


Permit 
valua- 
tion, 
Septem- 

“T 
1940 


7 48218, 233, 648 


Percentage 
change 
from— 


| August 


ction 


Sep- 
tember 
1939 





65, 275, 721 
50, 496, 32 
22, 087, 906 
20, 840, 164 
32, 681, 935 
14, 800, 819 

7, 985, 894 
4, 064, 847 


449 
474 
490 








New residential buildings 


Percentage 
change 
from— 


Permit 
valua- 
tion, 
Septem- 


. 5 so4ana,702 | 4 +8. | 


42, 548, 838 +87. ¢ 
23, 400, 409 
10, 984, 876 
10, 843, 200 | 
17, 783, 502 | 
10, 036, 489 
5, 446, 423 
2, 979, 025 
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Size of city 


New nonresidential 
buildings 


Percentage 
change 
from— 


Permit | 
valua- 
tion, 
Septem- 
ber 
1940 





Sep- 
tember 


August 
1940 1939 


Permit 
valua- 
tion, 

a 


1940 


Additions, 


alterations, and 
repairs 


Percentage 
change 


Popula- 
tion 
(census 
of 1930) 








$63, 250, 487 


+ 
= 


$30, 960, 399 


60, 785, 124 








12, 520, 744 
19, 874, 544 
8, 155, 064 


6, 339, 443 
11, 124, 453 
2, ¥ * 
1, 581, 583 
671, 102 


aa 
tees 


1+it 
SBSH: 
rH ODOane oi ~ 








10, 206, 139 


414, 720 








21, 449, 853 
15, 017, 880 
6, 321, 443 
5, 876, 211 
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The permit valuation and number of new dwelling units proy ideq 
by type of dwelling and size of city, in the 2,157 identical Cities 
reporting for August and September 1940, are given in table 6. 
TaBLE 6.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,157 Identical 

Cities, by Size of City and Type of Dwelling, September 1940 





—— 


Permit valuation of housekeep- 




















ing dwellings Number of families provided for in 
| ball @ ; “ 

: 2-family Multi- 

. ; 1-family val]. | famil 

Size of city | ~— All types | dwellings el | dwell 

September | August cent- ngs 4 

1940 1940 age |-—— -| ———_———|——-- —| 
| change | Sep _ | Sep- _ | Sep-| | Sep- 

tem- Au tem- Au tem- | Au- tem- Au 
gust gust gust gist 

1940 | Der | iogo | Der | iosq| ber At 
1940 1940 1940 | *"*" | 1940 | 10 





Total, all reporting | 








| 
cities. ._. . .. ...}$123, 087, 462/$111, 954, 655 +9. 9133, 810)31, 551)21, 253/22, 055) 1, 867) 1, 743/10, 690 7. 75 
500,000 and over.. _...] 42, 463,838) 30,644,210) +38. 6111, 464) 8,138] 4,741) 4,639! 565 seal 6, 158) 2. 949 
100,000 and under | 
SU0,000.. ......-..- 23, 274,909) 23, 620, 251 —1. 5] 6,430) 7,205! 4,414) 4,749) 457) 422) 1, 559/2 034 
50,000 and under 
eg eee 10, 969, 476, 10,720,067; +2.3] 3,069) 3,057) 1,933) 2,077) 235) 190) 901 7 


10, 774, 200} 11, 169,029) —3. 5{ 3,208) 3,411) 2,305) 2,345) 194) 180) 709 gw 


OS eas 17, 654, 602) 17,264,602) +2.3) 4,736) 4,803) 4,024) 4,072; 187) 170) 525 %) 
5,000 and under 10,000.]| 9, 532,189) 9,228,953) +3.3] 2,634) 2,491) 1,818) 1,971) 117) 69) 499 45) 
2,500 and under 5,000. 5, 441, 723; 5,903,533; —7. 8] 1,501) 1,601) 1,297) 1,427) 84) 35) 120 1% 
1,000 and under 2,500_- 2, 976, 525; 3,404,020) —12. 768; 845) 721 75] 28) 27 19} 4 











~! 























! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information on building permits issued is based on reports 
received by thé Bureau of Labor Statistics from 2,157 identical cities 
having a population of 1,000 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, where the State departments of labor 
collect and forward the information to the Bureau. In New York 
and North Carolina the information from the smaller cities is collected 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from local building officials and the 
information from the larger cities is collected and forwarded to the 
Bureau by the State departments of labor. The permit valuations 
shown in this report are estimates made by prospective builders on 
applying for permits to build. No land costs are included. Only 
building projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerate 
are included in the Bureau’s tabulation. The data collected by the 
Bureau show, in addition to private and municipal construction, the 
value of buildings for which contracts were awarded by the Federal 
and State Governments in the cities included in the report. [or 
September 1940 the value of these buildings amounted to $41,780,(00, 
for August 1940 to $56,252,000, and for September 1939 to $18,780,000. 
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Building Operations 
Construction From Public Funds 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during September 1940, August 1940, and September 1939 on con- 
struction projects financed wholly or partially from various Federal 
funds is showntin table 7. 


TasLe 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Construction 
Projects Financed From Federal Funds, September 1939 ' 





Contracts awarded and force-account work 
started- 
Federal agency 


. 
| September 1940 August 1940? September 1939? 





| $2, 779, 446, 554 | $177, 978, 606 | $170, 824, 996 


Public Works Administration: | | 
Federal ; 147, 250 | 91. 860 te te 


Non-Federal: 
N.L R.A siete Li 17, 050 | 30, 441 1, 634, 978 
E.R. A.A 1, 087, 725 | 286, 437 | 6, 518, 067 
P. W. A. A., 1938 -| 1, 840, 543 | 541, 682 37, 389, 782 
Federal agency projects under the WPA_....______- 594,151 | 2, 347, 443 7, 800, 165 
Regular Federal appropriations 2, 752, 819, 942 | 154, 484, 648 105, 132, 492 
United States Housing Authority P = 22, 939, 893 20, 266, 095 11, 040, 944 





Preliminary, subject to revision 
? Revised. 


The value of public-building and highway construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported 
by the various State governments for September 1940, August 1940, 
and September 1939, is shown in the following statement: 


Public Highway 
buildings construction 


September 1940 .. $2, 534, 422 $16, 627, 123 
August 1940._..._...__- _.. 3, 810, 941 12, 910, 673 
September 1939_ - 667, 920 9, 494, 756 
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Retail Prices 
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FOOD PRICES IN SEPTEMBER 1940 


PRICES of food bought by families with moderate incomes-ineriase 
l percent between August 13 and September 17, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of retail food costs. The rise was 
due to increased prices for meats, dairy products, and eggs, and was 
in part a seasonal movement. Offsetting these increases to some 
extent were declines in the price of flour and seasonally reduced prices 
for fruits and vegetables. 

The most important increases during the month were in meat 
prices, for which there was an average rise of 3 percent. Reports 
from a limited group of cities indicate that meat prices had reached 
their autumn peak somewhat earlier than mid-September and _ had 
already begun to decline by that time. Later reports from both 
wholesale and retail markets indicate further reductions in late 
September. 

The peak of the advance in food prices following the outbreak of 
war in Europe was reached in September 1939. Prices of food in 
September 1940 were slightly more than 1 percent lower than a vear 
ago. Reductions ranging from 20 to 30 percent were reported for 
such important commodities as sugar, lard, potatoes, and cabbage 


Details by Commodity Groups 


Prices of cereals and bakery products declined slightly in September 
for the fourth consecutive month due to a general reduction in the 
price of flour, reflecting the effect of low prices for wheat during the 
past few months. Retail prices of flour, which declined in 43 of the 
51 cities included in the Bureau’s indexes, were still 1.3 percent higher 
than in September 1939. Slight changes in the price of white bread 
in 6 cities did not affect the average price of this item for the country 
as a whole. Prices of rye and whole-wheat bread also remained 
unchanged for the month. The average cost of bread of all types 
was about 4 percent higher than in September last year. Of the other 
items in the group, prices of macaroni and corn flakes declined be- 
tween mid-August and mid-September, vanilla cookies increased 11 
prices of corn meal and soda crackers remained unchanged. 
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As previously noted, the increases in meat prices over the month 
amounted to 3 percent for all meats combined. Beef prices, which at 
the middle of September were 5% percent higher than in the middle 
of August, were about 7 percent higher than in the same period last 
vear and were higher than any time since the latter part of 1937. 
Prices of pork advanced also between August 13 and September 17, 
fresh pork by 4% percent and cured pork by 3 percent. Pork prices, 
however, were from 7 to 14 percent lower than they were in September 
of a year ago when they rose sharply after the outbreak of war in 
Europe. Of the other meats for which prices are secured, lamb 
advanced slightly during the month while prices of roasting chickens 
were about 2 percent lower; prices of fresh and frozen fish increased 
somewhat while canned salmon prices, which have been advancing 
steadily for the past 2 years, declined for the first time since early 
in 1939. Meats as a group were 1% percent higher than last year. 

Prices of dairy products rose seasonally by 0.7 percent due to a 
widespread but moderate advance in butter prices. The only changes 
in prices of delivered milk were increases of 1 cent per quart in Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati, and smaller increases in New York and Kansas 
City. Prices of delivered milk had decreased 2 cents per quart in 
Kansas City between July and August. These increased prices 
resulted in an average advance of 0.8 percent for the country as a 
whole. A slight advance in the price of cheese was reported, while 
the price of evaporated milk remained unchanged. 

Egg prices rose about 15 percent, an increase which was partly 
seasonal. The average price per dozen was practically the same as 
in the same month last year. 

Prices of fruits and vegetables, following seasonal trends, declined 
3.3 percent from mid-August to mid-September. The largest de- 
creases, ranging from 14 to 33 percent, were reported for onions, 
green beans, and sweetpotatoes. Prices of potatoes and apples, two 
of the more important items of the group, declined about 7% percent, 
while smaller decreases were reported for cabbage and oranges. In 
contrast to these reduced prices, carrots, spinach, and lettuce prices 
advanced from 4 to 9 percent. Canned and dried fruits and vege- 
tables were also slightly lower, the greatest decrease being about 2 
percent for canned peaches. Prices of navy beans were unchanged. 

Coffee prices continued to decrease, reaching an all-time low in 
Bureau pricing of 20.8 cents per pound. 

Lard prices increased 1 percent, in line with somewhat higher 
prices paid for live hogs, while vegetable-shortening prices declined 
about 2 percent. 

Sugar prices were slightly lower than a month ago (0.6 percent) 
as reduced prices were reported from 26 cities. Sugar prices were 
about 20 percent lower in September than for the same period last 
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year when they advanced sharply a few days after the outbres of maj 
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major commodity group for the period of January 1929 to September 
1940, inclusive. 


Taste 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Commodity ! 
Groups, September and August 1940 and September 1939 
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1 Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
and lower-Salaried workers have been combined with the use of population weights. (A discussion of the 
— -! the retail food-cost indexes will be found in the May 1940 issue of Retail Prices.) 

? Preliminary. 


Prices of 22 of the 54 foods included in the index were lower in 
September than in August, 19 were higher, and for 13 there was no 
change. Of the 52 foods included in the Bureau’s reports for which 
last year’s prices are available, 27 were quoted at lower prices, 22 at 
higher prices, and for 3 there was no change. Average prices of each 
of 63 foods for 51 cities combined are shown in table 2 for August and 
September 1940 and September 1939. 


TaBLe 2.—Average Retail Prices of 63 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, September 
and August 1940 and September 1939 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 2.— Average Retail Prices of 63 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, Sepie,; 
and August 1940 and September 1939—Continued 
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1 Preliminary. 

4 Not included in index. Prices for these items for September 1939 are weighted averages. 
* Composite prices not computed. 

‘Effective January 1940, dressing replaced mayonnaise in the food-cost index. 





Retail Prices 
Details by Regions and Cities 


Food costs advanced in 44 of the 51 cities surveyed and declined 
in7. The largest increases were reported for Providence (2.8 percent), 
Cincinnati (2.7 percent), and Atlanta (2.7 percent). The higher 
costs in these 3 cities were due largely to greater-than-average in- 
creases in the prices of meats and less-than-average declines in the 
prices Of fruits and vegetables. Food costs declined 1 percent or 
more in 2 cities, Mobile (1.3 percent) and Norfolk (1.2 percent). 
The low costs in these 2 cities resulted from greater-than-average 
reductions in the prices of cereals and bakery products as well as 
sharp decreases for fruits and vegetables in Norfolk and a moderate 
decline in Mobile. 

Indexes of food costs by cities are presented in table 3 for September 
and August 1940 and September 1939. 


Taste 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities, September and 
August 1940 and September 1939 


[1935-39 = 100] 
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' Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights. 
‘— on the revision of the retail food-cost indexes will be found in the May 1940 issue of Retail 


’ Preliminary. 
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ELECTRICITY AND GAS 
Price Changes Between June and September 1940 








Residential rates are secured quarterly from 51 cities for electy icity 


and from 50 cities for gas. These rates are used in the computatioy mon. 





































































of monthly bills for blocks of consumption which have been selected Ir 
as representative of average conditions throughout the country kilo’ 
usin 
ELECTRICITY Pp 
Prices of electricity are based upon the monthly use of 25 kilowatt. wal 
hours for lighting and small energy-consuming appliances; 100 {ilo- to 
watt-hours for greater use of lighting and small appliances, and ap 
electric refrigerator; and 250 kilowatt-hours for a still greater use of 
lighting, a larger number of small appliances, and both an electric I 
refrigerator and an electric range. 19. 
Changes in prices of electricity between June and September were for 
reported for 10 of the 51 cities. Lower bills for 8 cities resulted from 40. 
rate reductions, while slight increases for 2 cities, Dallas and Houston, 
were due to the inclusion of the defense tax of one-third of 1 percent, thr 
in accordance with certain provisions in the rate schedules. The rat 
cities in which changes occurred and the percentages of change in costs mé 
for customers using 25, 100, and 250 kilowatt-hours are shown in sel 
table 4. in 
TaBLe 4.—Percentage Change in Retail Prices of Specified Monthly Consumptions se 
Electricity Between June 15 and Sept. 15, 1940, by Cities 
i) 
Percentage chancein | Percentage change in pr 
price of— price of— 
City | City cu 
| | 
25 kwh eekwe ee kwh | 25 kwh 100 kwh 2 
on fos an te a Ett..54 Soe ge I 
SR See 0 | —3.7 —5.5 || New York: > wun een —5.6 |) —3.3 , 
Cleveland: Company 1_-_ 0 | -10.7 | —7.2 || Peoria__...... 0 | -—63 5. in 
Columbus: Company2..| —2.0 | —10.5 | —24.7 || Rochester............_.. —6.3 | —6.8 ‘ 
aia Cote 0 | +3| +4 || Seattle 
ae 0 +.3 +.4 Company 1_.__..-- —22.1 |) —1.7 T. 
VERE FH: 208 | 7 5 wocnesens-| WSR1 | =1.7 
! Preliminary. om 
1 Serving Richmond h. 
3 Includes a defense tax of % of 1 percent in accordance with provision of rate schedule. 
Decreases of more than 20 percent were shown for 2 cities. In 
Columbus, there was a drop of almost 25 percent for customers using e 
250 kilowatt-hours per month, the highest consumption level regu- N 


larly priced by the Bureau. Seattle reported the greatest decrease 
for the use of comparatively small amounts, a decline of 22 percent 
for 25 kilowatt-hours. 

In Bridgeport and New Haven, decreases were applicable to cus- 
tomers using between 90 and 330 kilowatt-hours per month with 
no change for the use of electricity above or below those amoun's. 
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Reductions for Rochester and for Richmond Borough, New York 
City, showed some slight variations for the use of different amounts 
of electricity. The greatest decreases were 7 percent for 100 kilo- 
watt-hours in Rochester and 6 percent for 25 kilowatt-hours in Rich- 
mond Borough. 

In Cleveland, the average monthly bill for customers using 100 
kilowatt-hours was 11 percent lower than in June and for those 
using 250 kilowatt-hours the bill decreased by 7 percent. 

Peoria reported lower rates for all electricity in excess of 25 kilo- 
watt-hours per month. The decreases in the monthly bills amounted 
to 6 percent for 100 kilowatt-hours and for 250 kilowatt-hours. 


GAS 


Prices of gas are based upon 10.6 therms for the use of a range; 
19.6 therms for range and manual type water heater; 30.6 therms 
for range and automatic storage or instantaneous water heater; and 
40.6 therms for range, automatic water heater, and gas refrigerator. 

Changes in prices of gas between June and September occurred in 
three cities; Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, and Washington, D. C. The 
rates reported by two of the three gas companies in Pittsburgh re- 
mained unchanged over the quarter. The third company which 
serves approximately 10 percent of the customers in the city announced 
increases, which, as shown in table 5, varied with the amount of gas 
consumed. 

Lower rates in Minneapolis resulted in reductions of from 2 to 
5 percent in the monthly bills. The decrease in Washington, D. C., 
provided slightly lower costs amounting to 2 percent or less for 
customers using more than 1,500 cubic feet per month. 

Percentage changes in prices to customers using 10.6 therms, 
19.6 therms, 30.6 therms, and 40.6 therms of gas per month are shown 
in table 5. 


Tasie 5.—Percentage Change in Retail Prices of Specified Monthly Consumptions of 
Gas Between June 15 and Sept. 15, 1940,' by Cities 





Heating Percentage change in price of— 
value per 
cubic foot 
Kind of gas and city in British 
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units | 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN SEPTEMBER 1940: 


MARKED advances in prices of grains and livestock and its products. 
particularly meats, hides, and skins, largely accounted for a gain of 0). 
percent in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of wholesale commod- 
ity prices in September. The increase reversed the recent downward 
tendency and the index rose to 78.0 percent of the 1926 average, the 
highest level since May. It is 1.4 percent below September a year ago 
when prices advanced sharply following the outbreak of war in Europe 

The upturn in commodity prices was quite general, as 7 of the 10) 
major commodity group indexes advanced during the month. Foods 
were up 2 percent; hides and leather products increased 1.4 percent: 
building materials, 1.2 percent; farm products, 0.9 percent; metals 
and metal products, 0.5 percent; textile products, 0.3 percent; and 
chemicals and allied products, 0.1 percent. Miscellaneous commod- 
ities declined 0.3 percent and fuel and lighting materials dropped ().1 
percent. The housefurnishing goods group index remained unchanved 
at the August level, 88.5 percent of the 1926 average. 

Half of the commodity group indexes were higher than a year avo 
the increases ranging from 0.3 percent for chemicals and allied products 
to over 4 percent for building materials. Compared with Septem)e: 
of last year, the foods group showed the greatest decline, nearly 5 
percent, while miscellaneous commodities were only 0.1 percent below 
their September 1939 level. 

Higher prices for agricultural commodities, hides, hemp, coal, stv, 
and tankage were reflected in the index for the raw materials group 
which rose 1 percent. Semimanufactured and manufactured com- 
modities followed the movement in prices for raw materials ani 
advanced 0.8 and 0.6 percent, respectively. Nonagricultural com- 
modity prices rose 0.6 percent, according to the index for “ All com- 
modities other than farm products,’’ and industrial commodities 
were 0.4 percent higher as measured by the index for ‘‘ All commodities 
other than farm products and foods.”’ 

The marked decline in prices of hides and skins during August wi 
partially offset by a gain of 8.9 percent in September. Prices for 
leather advanced fractionally and the hides and leather products 
group index rose to 98.3 percent of the 1926 average. 


! More detailed information on wholesale prices is given in the Wholesale Prices pamphlet and wil! ! 
furnished upon request. 
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Food prices at wholesale rose 2 percent to the highest point since 
April. Following the sharp upturn in livestock prices during Septem- 
ber, meat advanced 3.8 percent. ‘Other foods,” including such items 
as cocoa beans, glucose, pepper, raw sugar, and edible tallow, rose 3.6 
percent. Higher prices for flour caused “cereal products” to increase 
|.2 percent and dairy products rose 1.1 percent. The fruit and 
vegetable subgroup, on the other hand, declined 3.8 percent as a 
result of lower prices for onions, potatoes, citrus fruits, canned 
tomatoes, and pears. 

Wholesale market prices for farm products advanced 0.9 percent 
during September largely because of advances of 4.0 percent for grains 
and 1.3 percent for livestock and poultry. Quotations were higher 
for barley, oats, rye, wheat, calves, steers, hogs, sheep, live poultry, 
eggs, fresh milk (Chicago), peanuts, tobacco, and domestic wools. 
Lower prices were reported for corn, cows, lambs, cotton, hay, hops, 
seeds, and imported wools. 

A pronounced advance in prices for lumber caused the building 
materials group index to rise 1.2 percent to the highest level in nearly 
3 years. Minor advances were reported in prices for common build- 
ing brick, sand, and paint materials such as red lead, litharge, and 
tung oil. Rosin and turpentine rose sharply. Prices were lower for 
copal gum, linseed oil, shellac, zine oxide, prussian blue, gravel, and 
prepared roofing. 

Higher prices for agricultural implements, motor vehicles, scrap 
steel, and nonferrous metals such as copper, lead, zine and their 
products were responsible for the advance of 0.5 percent in the metals 
and metal products group index. Prices were lower for pig tin and 
quicksilver, 

In the textile products group, prices were higher for most cotton 
goods, woolen and worsted yarns, burlap, and manila hemp. Lower 
prices were reported for raw silk, silk yarns, raw jute, and cordage. 

Seasonal advances in prices for coal, together with higher prices for 
Pennsylvania fuel oil and Oklahoma natural gasoline, were more than 
outbalanced by lower prices for Pennsylvania crude petroleum, 
kerosene, and gasoline from the north Texas field, with the result 
that the fuel and lighting materials group index declined 0.1 percent. 

Higher prices for copper sulphate, potassium iodide, tankage, sulfur 
oil, and inedible tallow were responsible for the 0.1 percent gain in 
the chemicals and allied products group index. Prices for ergot and 
castor oil continued to decline and quotations were lower also for 
benzene, stearic acid, tin tetrachloride, and most vegetable oils. 

Advancing price for pillowcases and sheets were not reflected in 
the index for the housefurnishing goods group. Itremained unchanged 
at 88.5 percent of the 1926 average. 
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Taste 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities. 
September 1940, Compared With August 1940 and September 1939 
[1926= 100} 











Se, 






Change 
Septem- | August froma Septem- *, “Ange 


Group and subgroup ber 1940 1940 month | ber 1939 m @ 






















All commodities__._.....____.. Aa 1 

Farm products__.__. ; .2 6 | 7 a 
Grains. 61.7 59.3) +4.0 65.1 
Livestock and es.. j 72. 4 | 71.5 | +1.3 | 76.3 
Other farm products__-_. 63. 2 | 63.3 | —.2 | 64. 6 









EE a a eT 71.5 70. 1 +2.0 | 75.1 4 5 
Dairy products ac cs 75.1 | 74.3 | +1.1 | 74.5 1 9 
Cereal products... a We ee 76.0 75.1 +1.2 78.8 
Fruits and vegetables se SEE 60.8 | 63.2 | —3.8 | 62.8 
es 79.0 | 76.1 | +3.8 81.0 
Other foods ____. BE IS : j 62.6 | 60.4 | +3.6 | 71.7 12 

| 

Hides and leather ileal SE EERE TE | 98.3 | 96.9 +1.4 98. 5 —_— 
SION. <nceemerd re ES : 107.0 | 107.0 0 101.8 
Hides and skins__- akon $4.0 | 77.1 +8.9 97.4 
Leather____ es : ite. Fe R8. 9 88.3 +.7 92.0 
Other leather products nite —_ | 99.7 99.7 0 97.1 













ee ee 5, 85. 6 0 81.7 
Cotton goods <a 69. 2 | 68. 6 | +.9 | 70. 4 
Hosiery and underwear Fr ve 61.4 61.5 —.2 | 62.8 
Rayon J. LIST, CAA 29.5 29.5 | 0 | 29.0 
RE OE ie SR TE es 42.8 43.0 | —.5 | 49.7 
Woolen and worsted goods. top mE: Si x 84.2 83.7 | +.6 | 84.0 | 
Other textile products _- 2h itl 71.6 71.9 | —.4 69.8 | 
Fuel and lighting materials_________._____. eakebendi« |} 20) 11 —.1| 728 2! 
Anthracite... ............- . . | 79.6 | 79.0 | +.8 | 72.5 +98 
Bituminous coal___-_- ; 96.8 | 96. 2 +. 6 | 96.7 | 
ease n= oot kent 109.6 | 109. 6 oe -] 104, 2 | 
Electricity __ TE Te ae (‘) | (1) 77.5 
RR LES eS ee ‘ (') 84.5 |... 87.2 
Petroleum and products_-____- ‘ 48.9 | 49, 2 | —.6 53.3 
Metals and metal products........................._. 95.4 | 94.9 | +.5 | 94.8 + 6 
Agricultural implements_......_____...___- 92.4 | 92.3 +.1 93.5 
, roe peo cami te ‘oa seep" 93.7 | 93.5 +.2 94.7 
ron and steel. __......__-- Prt be, : 04.9 | 4.8) 1] 95. 5 
Motor vehicles?____.__- aah ; 96.1 | 95. 6 : 5 92. j 
Nonferrous metals _____...... 80. 7 799.1) +20) 84.7 
Plumbing and heating..__..___- 80. 5 80. 5 oO | 79.3 








RE a 94.6 | 93. 5 +1. 90. 9 41 
Ss SS oat Pe 90.2 | 90.1 +.] 91.0 
nat I oa : 90. 6 90. 6 0 91.3 
So dhe pSierts aes , ne 104.6 | 100.3 | +4.3 | 93.7 | 
Paint and paint materials_- ; 84.1 | 84.2 | —.1 84.7 
Plumbing and heating__-- pa a : 80. 5 80.5 | ts 79.3 
Structural steel_- aS Re 107.3 | 107.3 | 0 107.3 
Other building materials... | = 93.5 93. 4 | +1] 90.3 

Chemicals and allied products... | mes) mer] +1 | 76.6 
Chemicals __. ...._- 84.8 | 84.8 | 0 84.5 

ee age pharmaceuticals.____ 96.0 | 96. 2 | —.2| 78.4 | 4 
Fertilizer materials.............__. 68. 1 68.0 | +.1 |} 67.2 
Mixed fertilizers... 74.2 | 74.2 | Oo | 72.4 | 2 
Oils and fats__..__..._- 39.9 | 39. 1 | +2.0 5A. 2 | 
| 

Housefurnishing goods.......................______.. 88. 5 88.5 0 86.6 2.2 
Furnishings. -_._--- 94.8 94.8 etn 91.7 ‘ 
tines snorted .| 81.8 81.8 | 0 81.3 f 

Miscellaneous___ OTE etm en Ee alts 76.5 76.7 —.3 76.6 l 
Automobile tires and tubes_______- 58.8 8.8) 0 | 60. 5 8 
eae a ae I, ali Nt ! : --| 75.9 | 74.5 +1.9 93.4 7 

Peper end pulp Li dibaleecidnctiemahing honk eee) ae <3 | 81.8 4 
BOE GEE ecnienns naan abate ee 39.8 41.0 —2.9 | 7.7 
Orber miisesiianssas.. 77 USRAGT TORT bin 82.6) 828) —.2 82.8 | 

Ol hl bs cok Jan nnsbedubudebdnaib 70. 5 | 69.8 +1.0 | 72.6 | 2.9 

Semimanufactured articles.........._...___....__.... 77.6 | 77.0 +.8 81.8 l 

Manufactured products..._.___- ousdaidcntiiaea 81.5 | 81.0 | +.6 | 81.9 d 

All commodities other than farm products... _- 80.4 | 79.9 | +.6 81.3 l 

All commodities other than farm products and foods - 82.3 82.0 | +.4 82.1 2 





'Data not yet available. ? Preliminary revision. 
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In the miscellaneous commodities group, crude rubber dropped 2.9 
percent and paper and pulp declined 0.3 percent. Quotations were 
also lower for cylinder oil and soap. Cattle feed prices rose nearly 2 
percent during September. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
August and September 1940 and September 1939 and the percentage 
changes from a month ago and a year ago are shown in table 1. 


Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to September 1940 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for se- 
lected years from 1926 to 1939, inclusive, and by months from Sep- 
tember 1939 to September 1940, inclusive, are shown in table 2 


TaBLe 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 


[1926 = 100} 





ae Chem- 
oa Haass | Tex- | Fuel (MCs! Build-| icals | Mie. 
Yearand month | prod- | Foods |leather| 4 light- metal B.. 4 =. lish- | cella- | 
ucts | prod- | ‘ucts | ing | rials | prod- | mg | Bocas 

ucts > | ucts | ” | nets | 80ods 


By years: 
1926. _ - 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 é 106.0 | 100.0 100.0 
1929. . 4. | v9.9} 109.1 | 90.4] 83.0 -5| 95.4 G4. 94.3 | 82.6 95. 3 
1932. . . 61.0 72. 54.9} 70.3 i 71.4 3. § 75.1 64.4 64.8 
1933. . . 51. 60.5 | 80.9 | 64. 66.3 , 77.0 | : 75.8 62.5 65.9 


1936 : { 32, 95. 71.5 | 76.2 86.7 | 
1937... | 86 5.511046] 76.: 77.6 | 95. 95. 2 
1938... 8.5 | 73.6) 92. 66 76. 5 90.3 

73. 1 “ae 


81 80.8 
89. ; 86.3 
R6. id. 78.6 
86. 77.1 


95. } ° 73 ‘dé. 


1939 
By months: 
1939: 
September.._| 68. 75. 98. ! et 72. 94. 90.9 .6 }. 79. 
October - . 5 ms 5. 73. 5. 92.8 ; 79 
November : > . R 4. . 93.0 ; 3. 77 79 
December .6 | : 3. 78. 2. ' 93.0 
1940: 
January 19. ; 3.6 4 7 95. 93 
February .. - 5. 6. 2 93. : 
March __. 7.§ - 4 ¥ 
a... 2.§ .{ 92.5 | 
€ ! 9? ge 





en 














ae IS 


*) 
-_ 








66.2 | 70.% 2\| 72. 1.4| 94.7) 92. 
66. ! 3) o% 2. 71.1) 95.1) 92.7 


...| 65. 96. § 2. 3 44.9 | 93.5 
September....| 66. : .6| 8.3] 72.5 94. 6 











The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,” ‘‘Semimanufactured articles,” and ‘“‘ Manufactured 
products” was given in Serial No. R.1069, Wholesale Prices, December 
and Year 1939. 
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Tasie 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commoxlities 
[1926 = 100] 

















































































| | an |] ties mm i 
| All | com- : k.. - 
ww | com- | mod- | Sami. ce mer 
nem! Man-| mod-| ities | roan | Man-| mod-, it, 
Raw | fac. | Ufac- | ities | other | | Raw | fac. | Ufac- | ities oth, 
Year and month /mate-| , ured |tured | other; than || Year and month ‘Mate-\ pyre tured other than 
rials | ai prod-| than | farm | rials | “artj. |Prod-| than farn 
! \ ‘ieee | ucts | farm | prod- || | | | cles | Ucts | fa prod eee? 
prod-| ucts || ' prod-| art 
| ucts | and || ant 
foods || 4 
| By months—Con. | 
beh) seGeds 100.0 |100.0 (100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 || 1940: | Lan 
1929 -..| 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3 | 91.6 January. 73.8 | 81.7 | 81.7) 81.5 
SSSR SR 55.1 | 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3 | 70.2 February 72.7| 79.9/ 814/808 
1933... -| 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0] 71.2) March 72.0 | 79.7 | 81.1! 80.5) g% 
| veer 73.0 | 78.2 | 81.2 | 80.5) 4 A 
NN ivintntierninens 79.9 | 75.9 | 82.0 | 80.7 79. 6 May. --.- 72.0 | 78.3 | 81.3 | 80 R9 mec 
aera 84.8 | 85.3 | 87.2 | 86.2] 85.3 har 
 RRSEera 72.0 | 75.4 | 82.2 | 80.6] 81.7|| June... 70.7 | 77.9 | 80.5) 79.8 = 
DM a coahareted 70.2 | 77.0 | 80.4 | 79.5 | 81.3 July. 70.7 | 77.8 | 80.9 | x6 89 coul 
By months: it August .| 69.8 | 77.0 | 81.0 | 79 
1939: | September. __| 70.5 | 77.6 | 81.5 | 80.4 Agr 
September ___| 72.6 | 81.8 | 81.9 | 81.3 | 82.1 || 
October_.._..| 72.3 | 83.1 | 82.3 | 82.0| 83.8 | 
November._..| 72.4 | 82.1 | 82.0 | 81.6 | 84.0 1 
December - 73.3 | 82.0 | 81.7 | 81.6 | 83.9 | . 
et 
eco) 
to 
Weekly Fluctuations “Of 
eve 
Weekly fluctuations in the major commodity group classifications Phi 
during August and September are shown by the index numbers j 
table 4. , 
anc 
, ' . : . . the 
Tasie 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups. Augusi hes 
and September 1940 sec 
; [1926 = 100] "7 
1 
| Sept. | Sept. | |Sept.| A A ‘A ? 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | ug. - ~— at | Aug. | Aug 
Penay greup (B {a | | 7 | 31 | #) 
| | | 
All commodities. -..............-.-....... ---| 77.7 77.7 | 77.9 | 78.0 | 77. 7| 77.2} 77.2) 76.9 7 
Farm products.........._..___. PER [tase 65.7 | 65.7 | 66.8 | 67.6 | 66.7 | 65.6 | 65.3 | 65.2 65 0 
SN RE Pa ------| 70.8 | 71.1 | 71.3 | 71.6 | 71.4 | 70.0 | 70.1 | 69.3 6% 
Hides and leather products... __.. 99.3 | 99.0 | 98.6 | 97.8 | 97.1 | 97.0 | 97.7/| 97.9. 9% 
i ss sawn 72.1 | 72.0 | 71.9 71.8 | 71.7 71.7 | 71.7 | 71.8) 718 
Fuel and lighting materials____.______. -------| 71.8 | 71.9 | 71.8 | 71.8 | 71.7 | 71.7 | 71.7) 71.6 7 
T 
Metals and metal products. - ----------} 95.7 | 95.3 | 95.3 | 95.0 | 95.0 | 94.9} 04.9 | 94.9 4 | 
Building materials ST] 94:7 | 94.2 | 94.4 | 9462 | 98.5 | 98.4 w3.1.| 02.5 ” 
Chemicals and allied products........_______- 76.7 | 76.8 | 76.8 | 76.8 | 76.5 | 76.4 | 76.5 | 76.7 7 
Housefurnishing goods..._.................... 90.0 | 90.0 | 90.0 | 90.0 90.0 | 90.0 | 90.0 | 90.0 & 
IN a 76.1 | 76.3 | 76.3 | 76.4 | 76.2 | 76.4 | 76.4 | 76.7 7.! R 
ET Te 70.0 | 70.1 | 70.5 | 70.9 | 70.2 | 69.6 | 69.4 | 69.4 MH 
ufactured articles.._................. 78.3 | 77.5 | 77.4 | 76.8 | 76.8 | 76.5 | 76.7 77.2 7 ‘ 
Manufactured products.........-.---.--_-.... 81.6 | 81.7 | 81.8 | 81.8 | 81.7 | 81.2 | 81.3 | 80.8 805 S 
All commodities other than farm products__-__| 80. 4 | 80.4 | 80.3 | 80.3 | 80.1 | 79.7 | 79.8) 79.5 TW. fc 
All commodities other than farm products 
PsA bndd baccctddIsicieddabenene’ 82.6 | 82.5 82.5 | 82.3 82.2 | 821) 82.1 | 82.2 82 1 














Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


(The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not distribute the publications to which 
reference is made in this list, except those issued by the Bureau itself. For all 
others, please write to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. | 


Agricultural Conditions and Land Reclamation 


Land tenure in Arkansas: 11, Change in labor organization on cotton farms. By 
J. G. MeNeely and Glen T. Barton. Fayettesville, Ark., Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, 1940. 26 pp. (Bull. No. 397.) 

A study of recent trends in cotton and other crop acreages, changes in use of 
mechanized equipment, and the effects of these changes on employment of renters, 
sharecroppers, and wage laborers on cotton farms, based on data obtained for 6 
counties of Arkansas. 


Agriculture of the Netherlands Indies. By W. Ladejinsky. (In Foreign Agri- 
culture, U. 8. Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Washington, Septem- 
ber 1940, pp. 511-574; map, charts, illus.) 

The writer gives particular attention to the effects on the economy of the 
Netherlands Indies of the world depression, which he states threatened the entire 
economie structure with disintegration, and caused the government, in its efforts 
to avert the catastrophe, to discard its 60-year-old policy of free trade and the 
“open door” for one of ‘‘extreme protectionism and government intervention in 
every aspect of the country’s economic life.”’ 


Philippine agriculture, a problem of adjustment. By Owen L. Dawson. (In For- 
eign Agriculture, U. 8. Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Washington, 
July 1940, pp. 383-456; bibliography, maps, charts, illus.) 

The first part of the report presents a general picture of Philippine agriculture 
and problems involved in its adjustment to a status of nonpreferential trade with 
the United States. It includes brief discussions of the rural standard of living, 
health, land settlement, labor conditions, and cooperative marketing. In the 
second part of the study the present position and future prospects of various 
individual commodities produced in the Philippines are considered. 


Ten years of integral land reclamation under the Mussolini Act. By Giuseppe 
Tassinari. Faenza, Italy, Fratelli Lega, 1939. 165 pp., map, illus. 
An account of land reclamation in Italy, including a brief section on labor. 


Cooperative Movement 


Consumers’ cooperatives, 1939. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1940. 18 pp., chart. (Serial No. R. 1158, reprint from October 1940 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


The cooperative movement in Chile. By Oscar ParraoS. Washington, Pan Ameri- 
ean Union, Division of Agricultural Cooperation, September 1940. 21 pp. 
(Series on cooperatives, No. 16.) 


Rapports et comptes sur l’activité des organes de l’ Union suisse des Coopératives de 
Consommation (U.S. C.) en 1939. Basel, 1940. 129 pp., illus. 

_ Fiftieth anniversary report on activities of the various departments of the 

Swiss Union of Consumers’ Cooperatives, during 1939, with comparative statistics 

for the whole 50 years of the Union’s existence. 


The problem of cooperative medicine. By V. J. Tereshtenko. New York, Work 
Projects Administration of New York City, 1940. 78 pp. (Studies of the 
ove Project, Series B: Studies in field of cooperative medicine, 

art 1.) 
First of a series of four publications on the subject of cooperative medicine. 

This report presents the views for and against provision of medical care under the 

cooperative plan. 
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The story of Tompkinsville. By Mary Ellicott Arnold. New York, Coo 
League, 1940. 102 pp., plans, illus. 

A moving and practical book telling how a group of poor Nova Scotia mine, 
built themselves houses. This activity, like the other cooperative actiy ity in 
Nova Scotia, grew out of study clubs which examined all phases of their project 
before actually undertaking it. Emphasizing the importance of solid growndiy 
in cooperative understanding, the author includes here a study-club program 
an outline for such clubs to use, and suggested topics for study. A section o, 
“Cooperative versus private ownership of homes” gives the basic ways in which 
cooperative housing and ownership differ from private ownership. The volume 
also shows how the individual and group may go about acquiring homes on {}, 
cooperative basis and how to plan the construction, and gives practical points 9) 
construction, design, and color. A model lease is reproduced and several standar,; 
house plans are given. . 


Pecrative 


Cost and Standards of Living 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ new index of cost of living. Washington, U. § 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. 38 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 1156, 
reprint from August 1940 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Family expenditures in selected cities, 1935-36—Volume II, Food. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. 406 pp. (Bull. No. 648.) 


Expenditures of wage earners and clerical workers for housefurnishings and operation 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. 18 pp., charts. (Seria) 
No. R. 1129, reprint from June 1940 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Savings of wage earners and clerical workers. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1940. 21 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 1146, reprint from July 1940 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Differences in jomty savings between cities of different size and location, whites and 
Negroes. By Horst Mendershausen. (In Review of Economic Statistics, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., August 1940, pp. 122-137; charts 


The economic status of 436 families of Missouri clerical workers and wage earner: 
By Jessie V. Coles and Lucile Hieser. Columbia, Mo., Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1940. 80 pp., charts. (Research bull. 318.) 

A report based on data obtained in 1936 by the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics, in its country-wide consumer purchases study, on family size and 
composition, housing, amount and sources of income, and expenditures of 220 
families in Columbia and 217 in Moberly, Mo. 


Changes in cost of living in Pennsylvania, June 15, 1939, to June 15, 1940. Harris- 
burg, Department of Labor and Industry, Bureau of Research and Infor- 
mation, 1940. 15 pp.; mimeographed. 


Kosten van levensonderhoud te ’s-Gravenhage: Nieuwe reeks indexcijfers voor arbei- 
ders- en ambtenaarsgezinnen op den grondslag van de uitgaven in hetjaar April 
1987 t./m. Maart 1938. The Hague, Statistisch Bureau, [19407]. 6 pp 
(In Dutch and French.) 

Data on cost of living of families of wage earners and salaried workers in The 
eS June, September, and December 1938, and in March, June, and Septem- 
er 1939. 


Economic and Social Problems 


Government spending and economic expansion. By Arthur E. Burns and Donald 
8. Watson. Washington, American Council on Public Affairs, 1940. 174 pp 
The general policy of deficit spending of the past decade is praised on grounds 
of economic theory as well as of immediate national needs, but the authors arc 
not uncritical. It is held that public spending should have begun earlier, that 
expenditures were not large enough to meet the needs of the nationa] econom) 
during years of extreme depression, and that the program of spending was 1ot 
thought out with enough care and continuity of purpose. The authors hold that 
it is a false analogy to compare the national debt to the debt of an individual and 
that the main concern of budget making should be not the avoidance of deficits !)ut 
the proper direction of expenditures, combined with adjustments of the system 
of taxation to harmonize with the spending program. ‘Just as Government 
spending is intended to increase the total of al) spending throughout the econonvy, 
in the same way taxes should curtail the total of spending as little as possible.” 
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The plans of men. - A Leonard W. Doob. New Haven, Yale University Press 
for Institute of Human Relations), 1940. 411 pp., bibliography. 

The author discusses the use of science in helping men solve their problems. 
Each science that examines a separate phase of human behavior is analyzed in 
the light of modern research and criticized for what it contributes or fails to 
contribute to the guiding of society. 


The social mind: Foundations of social philosophy. By John Elof Boodin. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1939. 593 pp. 

This volume is in a field of critical interest connected with the contemporary 
conflict between democratic and dictatorial concepts of society, but it is described 
as the result of 25 years of work. The author defines the social mind as “‘the 
synthesis of individual minds into wholes, with new properties.’’ He makes use 
of the body of knowledge connected with various sciences. His interest is practi- 
eal as well as theoretical. The great problem is to understand the conditions of 
the syntheses of individual minds into the social mind “in order that we may 
guide them towards harmonious behavior, as the chemist, by understanding 
physical syntheses, is able to avert catastrophes and to guide them into useful 
channels.”” He states further that ‘“‘the chief purpose of striving to understand 
society is that we may create a better society.” 


The United States and the League, the Labor Organization, and the World Court, 
in 1989. Geneva, Geneva Research Center, 1940. 67 pp. (Geneva studies, 
vol. XI, No. 1.) 

Ninth of a series of annual studies on the relation of the United States to the 
international agencies growing out of the peace settlement of 1919. It shows 
the degree of development of these agencies in the 20 years between the World 
War and the present war, the extent of American participation in the work of 
agencies, and the amount of material available for the reorganization and recon- 
struction of international life which must follow the present war. 


The cost of the World War to Germany and to Austria-Hungary. By Leo Grebler and 
Wilhelm Winkler. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1940. xviii, 192 pp. 
One of the supplementary volumes in the series on the Economic and Social 
History of the World War issued by Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. There are discussions of the exhaustion of human resources and other 
items of real costs such as cannot be reduced to monetary or statistical terms. 


Employment and Unemployment 


The construction industry and American economy. Testimony of Isador Lubin, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Labor Statistics, before Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, Congress of the United States, June 27, 1939. Washing- 
ton, [Temporary National Economic Committee], 1940. 60 pp., charts. 

In considering the importance of the construction industry to the economy of 
the United States, Dr. Lubin presented data to bring out the industry’s importance 
in terms of the employment it affords directly and indirectly, and then discussed 
housing needs and the effects upon employment of building programs which would 
meet minimum housing requirements. 


Construction expenditures and employment, 1936-1939. By Peter A. Stone. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Work Projects Administration, 1940. 21 pp., charts. 
Contains estimates of construction expenditures and employment during the 
past 4 years of expansion, making use of existing statistical data and estimating 
where necessary. Methods are described where estimates are used. 


Employment and income from gold placering by hand methods, 1985-87. By Robin- 
son Newcomb, Charles White Merrill, and R. L. Kiessling. Washington, 
U. 8. Work Projects Administration, 1940. 142 pp., charts, illus. (National 
on eee; Mineral technology and output per man studies, Report 

0. . 

Hand placering for gold is described as a vanishing frontier enterprise, from 
which it is a to extract a living. The study of the industry was prompted 
by the fact that thousands of unemployed persons and their families attempted 
small-scale placer mining during the depression. By 1937 the number had dropped 
from approximately 100,000 to about 22,000. Some of these found no gold at all. 

he average gross earnings of miners who found gold in California, where most of 
the hand placering is carried on, were $6.02 per full working week, for the 3 years 
1935 to 1937. Net earnings were much smaller. 
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Trends of manufacturing employment, 1929 to 1987. By A. F. Hinrichs and Harry 
Brenner. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. 30 pr 
(Serial No. R. 1127, reprint from June 1940 Monthly Labor Review. 


Estimates of unemployment in the United States. By Russell A. Nixon and P.\)| A 
Samuelson. (In Review of Economic Statistics, Cambridge, Mass., A )igis; 
1940, pp. 101-111; charts.) 

The authors analyze the theoretical problems underlying estimates of une); ploy- 
ment and discuss such concepts as “full employment” and “total labor force” 

There is a brief critical consideration of such estimates of unemployment as those 


that are made by the American Federation of Labor and the National Industria) 
Conference Board. 


Report of Employment Division, New Zealand Department of Labor, for year ende; 
March 31, 1940. Wellington, 1940. 22 pp. 
Covers public activities in subsidizing and training labor. 


Health and Industrial Hygiene 


An “‘American” health program. By D. B. Armstrong, M. D., and W. P. Shepard, 
M.D. (In American Journal of Public Health, New York, September 1940 

pp. 1023-1026.) 
The authors outline a proposed health program for the country covering the 
public health services, private medical services, voluntary prepayment insuranc 


plans, combinations for special population units, and State subsidies for indigents 
and unemployed. 


The changing front of health: Proceedings of eighteenth annual conference 0 
Milbank Memorial Fund, April 2 and 83,1940. New York, Milbank Memorial 
Fund, 1940. 104 pp. 

Subjects discussed at the conference included public health standards in hious- 
ing, the relation of diet and nutrition to public health, and population trends and 
programs of social welfare. 


Cooperation in administration of tax-supported medical care. Chicago, American 
Public Welfare Association, Committee on Medical Care, 1940. 32 pp 
Examples of existing cooperative plans which have been developed between 
departments of health and welfare and other agencies in the administration of 
public medical service are discussed in the report. 


Manual of international list of causes of death, as adopted for use in the United States, 
based on fifth decennial revision by International Commission, Paris, Octobe 
3-7, 1938; Manual of joint causes of death (fourth edition), 1989. Washington, 
U. S. Bureau of the Beaches 1940. 444 pp. 


Disabling morbidity among male and female industrial workers during 1938 and 13), 
and among males during has quarter of 1940, with an inquiry into occurrence 0! 
multiple attacks of disabling sickness and injuries, 1939. By William M 
Gafafer. (In Public Health Reports, U. S. Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, August 2, 1940, pp. 1402-1406.) 


Pneumoconiosis among mica and pegmatite workers. By Waldemar C. Dresse: 
and others. Washington, U. 8. Public Health Service, 1940. 74 pp. 
bibliography, diagrams, illus. (Public health bull. No. 250.) 

The investigation covered the working environment of 1,138 men and 10) 
women in mines, grinding plants, china-clay plants, and mica-fabricating plants 
The report shows the incidence of pneumoconiosis in relation to dust concentra 
tion, and the incidence of pulmonary tuberculosis, and recommendations are mac 
for the control of the dust hazards. 


Silicosis in iron ore workers. By L. E. Hamlin, M. D. 
Beloit, Wis., September 1940, pp. 429-441; illus.) 


Report of Medical Officer of Industrial Hygiene, New South Wales, for year ended 
December 31, 1938. Sydney, Department of Public Health, 1940. 16 pp. 
eesion: I-E, Annual report of Department of Health for 1938; also re- 
printed. 

The Division of Industrial Hygiene investigates health hazards in factories, 
mines, and industry generally. The studies carried out during the year covered 
dust diseases of the lungs in different industries, lead poisoning in brass workers, 
and ventilation of theaters and public halls. 





(In Industrial Medicine. 
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Housing 


Builders of 1-family houses in 72 cities. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1940. 8 pp. (Serial No. R. 1151, reprint from September 1940 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Sizth annual report of Federal Housing Administration, for year ending December 
31, 1989. Washington, 1940. 162 pp., charts, illus. 
The financial statistics in the report are broken down for rental and low-cost 
housing. 


A condensed summary of the third year’s work of the Citizens’ Housing Council of New 
York. New York, Citizens’ Housing Council of New York, Inc., 1940. 24 pp.; 
mimeographed. 

Gives the results of the council’s research and educational programs. 


Memoria de hacienda |Colombia], 1940. Bogota, Ministerio de Hacienda y Crédito 
Pablico, 1940. 224 pp. 

This report of the Colombian Ministry of Finance for the year ending June 30, 

1940, contains a section showing the operation of Government aid for rural housing. 


Four million tenants: A study of English public housing management. By Kenneth 
R. Kidd. Chicago, National Association of Housing Officials, Managers’ 
Division, 1940. 90 pp., map, diagrams, illus. 

Chiefly a report on management practice but contains suggestions on the appli- 
cation of certain methods or results to American conditions. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Industrial injuries in the United States during 1939. By Max D. Kossoris and 
Swen Kjaer. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. 24 pp., 
charts. (Serial No. R. 1144, reprint from July 1940 Monthly Labor Review.) 


National fire codes for prevention of dust explosions, 1940. Boston, Mass., National 
Fire Protection Association, 1940. 135 pp. 

These codes, which have been approved as American standards by the American 
Standards Association, constitute a revision of the codes published by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics in its bulletins No. 562 (1932) and No, 617 
(1936). 

Kansas accidental deaths, 1939. Topeka, State Board of Health, [1940]. 17 pp., 
chart. 

Accidents ranked fifth in causes of death in Kansas in 1939, although the num- 
ber recorded—1,333, or 7.2 percent of the total of 18,528 deaths from all causes- 
was the lowest since 1926 when there were 1,220 accidental deaths. Carelessness 
or recklessness on the part of the victims or of persons responsible for their well- 
being were reported as the chief causes. Accidents to persons at work accounted 
for 176 deaths, and accidents in the home, for 537. 


A compilation of workmen’s compensation cases argued and adjudged in Court of 
Appeals of Maryland (to Maryland report, Volume 175). By Robert Edward 
Coughlan, Jr. Baltimore, A. W. Zimmer, 1939. xvii, 243 pp. 


Industrial Relations 


Improvement of employer-employee relations. By William M. Leiserson. (In Con- 
ference Board Management Record, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Ine., New York, August 1940, pp. 89-94.) 


Labor and the Government: Proceedings of labor institute at eighth annual summer 
session, Pacific Coast School for Workers, Berkeley and Oakland, Calif., July 13 
and 14, 1940. Berkeley, Caiif., Pacific Coast School for Workers, 1940. 
58 pp.; mimeographed. (P.C.S.W. publication No. 38.) 
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Report of Virginia Labor Relations Commission. Richmond, Va., 1940. 
bibliography. 

The greater part of the report is devoted to the methods used and the results 
attained in the settlement of industrial disputes in various States of the United 
States and in Australia, Canada, Great Britain, and New Zealand, which Were 
studied to obtain a basis for the preparation of a suggested bill providing measure, 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes between employers and employees in Vjr. 
ginia. The final chapters deal with conditions in Virginia—industrial growt) 
ne in recent years, and methods that have been used in dealing with industria) 

isputes. 


155 pp, 


The organization of production and the syndical corporative system [Italy]—an outlin, 
study. New York, Italian Library of Information, [1940?]. 58 pp., charts. 
mimeographed. ; 

Historical account of labor organizations and relations between employers and 
workers in Italy from ancient times to the present, followed by a fuller discussioy 
of the syndical organization of workers and of employers, and the corporatiye 
system or “horizontal organization of production.” 


Industry Reports 


The coal industry—a study in social control. By Glen Lawhon Parker. Wash. 
ington, American Council on Public Affairs, 1940. 197 pp. 
Reviews the economic life of the coal industry and discusses in detail! the 
i to introduce a controlled system beginning with the NRA experience of 
1933-35. 


Fifty-eighth coal report of Illinois, 19389. Springfield, Department of Mines and 
Minerals, 1940. 285 pp. 
Contains data on production, employment, fatal and nonfatal accidents, and 
mechanization. 


Shoes—the workers and the industry. By Horace B. Davis. New York, Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1940. 256 pp., illus. 

This book deals with the whole leather industry from tanning through the pro- 
duction of manufactured leather goods, with particular emphasis on the manuv- 
facture of shoes. It also contains a brief history of labor relations and the devel- 
opment of different types of labor organizations characteristic of the boot and 
shoe industry since the Civil War. 


Labor and Social Legislation 


Digest of State and Federal labor legislation enacted July 1, 1939, to July 1, 1940. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1940. 
14 pp. (Bull. No. 40.) 


Summary of major legislation, and of Federal court decisions on its constitutionality, 
1933-1940. Prepared by W. H. McClenon, Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress. ashington, 1940. 123 pp. (Senate Doc. No. 187, 
76th Cong., 3d sess.) 

Labor matters, relief, and social security are among the subjects covered by 
the legislation summarized. 


Industrial disputes and Federal legislation, with special reference to railroad, coal, 
steel, and automobile industries in the United States since 1900. By Thomas 
Russell Fisher. New York, Columbia University Press, 1940. 370 pp. 


Wage-hour legislation and the white-collar worker. Memorandum submitted to 
Wage and Hour Division, U. 8. Department of Labor, in opposition to pro- 
posed amendments to Part 541 of Fair Labor Standards Act. Presented 
by Lewis Merrill. New York, United Office and Professional Workers of 
America, 1940. 18 pp.; mimeographed. 


Labor legislation in Canada, 19389. Ottawa, Department of Labor, 1940. 120 pp. 

In addition to the text or summary of the legislation of labor interest, the 
report contains information regarding the more important regulations made under 
statutory authority during the same period. 
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(digo del trabajo, concordado y anotado [Chile]. Compiled by Alfredo Gaete 
Berrios. Santiago, Ediciones Ercilla, 1940. 720 pp. Third edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 

The Chilean Labor Code of 1931 and other Chilean labor legislation, with 
annotations and cross references; a statistical table of court rulings and decisions 
on this legislation; conventions of the International Labor Office ratified by 
Chile; and an extensive bibliography of books and periodicals on labor legislation 
published in Chile and other countries. An index to the labor legislation covered 
in the volume is provided. 


Labor problems and labor legislation in India. (In Indian Journal of Economics, 
Allababad, April 1940, pp. 611-616, 663-693.) 

Two papers under this title were presented at the conference of the Indian 
Economic Association held at Allahabad in January 1940, proceedings of which 
are given in the April 1940 Indian Journal of Economics. ne paper had special 
reference to the Indian Trade Disputes Act of 1938; the other was devoted to 
legislation pertaining to railway employees. 


Memoria del Ministerio de Hacienda, Abril de 1939 a Marzo de 1940, Repiblica 
Oriental del Uruguay. Montevideo, Ministerio de Hacienda, 1940. xl, 839 
pp., pasters. 

Laws, decrees, and resolutions enacted in Uruguay from April 1939 to March 
1940, dealing with retirement benefits, survivors’ aid, and other social-welfare 
aid, and price control are reproduced in this annua] report of the Ministry of 
Finance. 


Cases in labor law. Washington, Federal Workers School, 1940. Various 
paging; mimeographed. 
Collection of important decisions by the United States Supreme Court, brought 
together by the Federal Workers School for use in its course on labor law. 


Legislative councils. Baltimore, Md., Maryland State Planning Commission, 
1939. 76 pp., bibliography; mimeographed. 

Following a brief discussion of the nature and growth of legislative councils in 
the United States, information is given on legislative councils and similar agencies 
in various States, the types of studies made by the councils, and recommendations 
for a council for Maryland. 


Labor Organization 


Labor’s civil war. By Herbert Harris. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Ine., 1940. 
298 pp. 

A brief and concise analysis of the economic, political, and personality issues 
involved in the rift between the American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. ‘The author’s conclusion is that the principal cause 
of the rift, namely, the issue of industrial versus craft unionism, no longer exists 
and that organized labor and its recent gains in the United States are bound to be 
seriously endangered unless a way is found to bring the two factions into a united 
labor movement. 


Women’s Trade Union League of America. By Flizabeth Christman. (In Labor 
Information Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau of Labo: Statistics, Washington, Sep- 
tember 1940, pp. 10-12.) 


The clothing workers in Philadelphia—history of their struggles for union and 
security. By Elden LaMar. Philadelphia, Pa., Philadelphia Joint Board 
of Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 1940. 221 pp., illus. 

One of a series of studies on the history and accomplishments of local unions of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America prepared for the silver anniversary 
celebration of the union. This book deals with the history of clothing workers in 
Philadelphia since 1790, with particular emphasis on the growth and spread of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union in the Philadelphia district, which includes 
New ) a It is profusely illustrated with pictures of workers at their jobs as 
well as with pictures illustrating the cuitural activities of the union in Philadelphia. 


Trade union experience and policy {Great Britain], 1914-18. By Maurice Dobb. 
London, Labor Research Department, 1940. 32 pp. 
Outline of labor’s experience in the last war with respect to unemployment, 
wages, prices, labor disputes, and related questions. 
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The Trades Union Congress in wartime. By Sir Walter Citrine. | 
Trades Union Congress, 1940. 47 pp. 


, sane of 3 months’ progress from December 1, 1939, through Febru: 


ndon. 


iy 29 


Minimum Wage 


Regional conference of Siate minimum-wage inspectors (Connecticut, Dis: 
Columbia, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Island), New York City, February 2 and 38,1940. Washington, U.S. W 
Bureau, 1940. 13 pp.; mimeographed. 


Saladrio minimo, sua teoria e aplicagéo [Brazil]. By Ruy Santiago. Rio 
neiro, Grafica Editora Mandarino, 1938. 141 pp. 
Brazilian legislation, through April 30, 1938, setting up machinery for estab. 
lishing a minimum-wage system in Brazil, with information on the steps in es. 
tablishing minimum-wage rates and the manner of determining them. 


cL of 
Rhode 
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Occupations and Occupational Guidance 


80 new books on occupations, 1939-40. By Walter J. Greenleaf. Washington. 
U. 8. Office of Education, 1940. 31 pp. (Misc. 2395.) 
Annotated list of books selected as especially useful to the counselor, homeroon 
teacher, parent, or the student who is himself making plans for his future. 


Occupational information and guidance—organization and administration, with ¢ 
rief survey of development of guidance and reports on present practices. By 
Layton S. Hawkins, Harry A. Jager, Giles M. Ruch. Washington, ls. 
Office of Education, 1940. 181 pp. (Vocational division bull. No. 204 
Gives in brief the background of the guidance movement; the principles and 
policies of the Office of Education in the administration of the Occupational Jp- 
formation and Guidance Service as related to the Federal, State, and loca! edu- 
cational structure; and a picture of occupational information and guidance 
practices and programs throughout the United States. 


The unskilled worker. By Louis Eisman. Chicago, Science Research Associates 
1940. 48 pp., illus. (Occupational monograph 16.) 
Reviews the history and points out the importance of unskilled labor, and 
reports on its advantages and disadvantages for young persons. 


Old-Age Pensions 


A decade of court decisions on teacher retirement, 1930-1939, inclusive. Washingto: 
National Education Association of the United States, 1940. 30 pp. 


Analysis of local provisions for teacher retirement. Washington, National [duca- 
tion Association of the United States, 1940. 45 pp., charts. (Researc! 
bull., vol. 18, No. 3.) 


Nineteenth report of comptroller on operation of [New York] State employees’ retire- 
ment system, together with report of actuary on nineteenth valuation of its asset: 
and liabilities, as of June 30, 1939. Albany, 1940. 60 pp. (Legislativ: 
document, 1940, No. 44.) 


Production and Productivity of Labor 


Production, employment, and productivity in the mineral extractive industries, 1%>'’ 
1938. By Vivian Eberle Spencer. Washington, U. 8. Work Projects A‘ 
ministration, 1940. xviii, 168 pp., charts. (National Research Projec'. 
Studies of labor supply, productivity, and production, Report No. 8-2. _ 

An attempt to bring together the diverse and fragmentary statistics o! 1! 
various minerals industries. It is stated that the decline in mineral productio! 
since 1929 has been accompanied by an uninterrupted rise of output per man 
hour and by declining levels of employment despite reductions in hours of work 

The prospects of employment in the minerals industries reaching the levels ©! 

the twenties is not viewed as promising even with the increased demand resu!'in¢ 

from the armament program. 
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The productivity of labor in the rubber tire manufacturing industry. By John Dean 
Gaffey. New York, Columbia University Press, 1940. 204 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. (Studies in history, economics, and public law, No. 472.) 

In many respects, Dr. Gaffey’s book constitutes a continuation of the study 
of labor productivity in the tire industry made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and published as its Bulletin No. 585. This book, however, goes somewhat 
heyond the field of productivity and deals with major economic and financial 
yroblems as well as the recent tendency of the industry toward decentralization. 


Productivity, wage rates, and employment. By Mordecai Ezekiel. (In American 
Economie Review, Menasha, Wis., September 1940, pp. 507-523.) 

A critical examination of the recent Brookings Institution publication eutitled 
“Productivity, wages, and national income,’”’ by Spurgeon Bell. Mr. Ezekiel 
holds that the statistical evidence presented in the volume does not warrant some 
of the conclusions reached, especially the implication that too large a propor- 
tion of productivity gains has begn diverted to higher wage rates and too little 
to lower prices. It is stated, however, that the data presented in the volume 
suggest the need for futher investigation of the failure of the economic system 
to distribute buying power sufficient to consume the goods that the system has 
demonstrated its ability to produce. 


Statistics (General) 


Standard industrial classification. Volume I, Manufacturing industries: Part 1, 
List of industries; Part 2, Description of industries; Part 3, Alphabetic index 
of products, establishments, and processes; Part 4, Alphabetic index of products, 
establishments, and processes by major industry groups. Volume II, Non- 
manufacturing industries: Part 1, List of industries; Part 2, Description of 
industries; Part 3, Alphabetic index of products, establishments, and services. 
Washington, U. S. ntral Statistical Board, Technical Committee on 
Industrial Classification, 1940. 7 vols. 

Prepared primarily for the use of Federal and State agencies to assist them in 
improving both the usefulness and the comparability of the data they tabulate. 


The statistical services and activities of the United States: A chapter of the inter- 
American statistical compendium. Prepared under direction of Central 
Statistical Board for statistical section of eighth American Scientific Congress, 
Washington, D. C., May 10-18, 1940. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of the 
Budget, 1940. 151 pp. 

The fields covered by the statistical services and activities dealt with in this 
volume include health and medical care, social security, education, housing, labor, 
prices, and national income and wealth. A 37-page bibliography is included. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Hourly soramage in 105 selected industries, by States, 1937. By A. F. Hinrichs and 


Arthur Beal. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. 
16 pp. (Serial No. R. 1134, reprint from June 1940 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Earnings and hours in carpet and rug industry. By H. E. Riley and Edyth M. 
Bunn. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. 20 pp. (Serial 
No. R. 1148, reprint from July 1940 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Hourly earnings in luggage and miscellaneous products industries, 1939. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. 21 pp. (Serial No. R. 1136, 
reprint from October 1940 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Pay of enlisted personnel in the United States Army and Navy. Washington, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 1138, reprint from 
July 1940 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Time rates of wages and hours of labor in Massachusetis, 1939. Boston, Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries, 1940. 115 pp. (Labor bull. No. 181.) 


Wages, hours, and employment in New York Metropolitan Area, 1928-1940. (In 
Conference Board Economic Record, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Ine., New York, August 6, 1940, pp. 332-336; charts.) 
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Wage differentials—the case of the unskilled. By Carrie Glasser. New York 
Columbia University Press, 1940. 169 pp., bibliography. (Stucicg tn 
history, economics, and public law, No. 476.) 

A study of the persistence of differentials in both rates of pay and annual 
earnings in various industries and in different sections of the United Stat, 
and of factors which may account for the variations found. 


Wartime Labor and Economic Conditions 


[f war comes—mobilizing machines and men. By Perey W. Bidwell. New Yop 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1940. 32 pp., charts. (Public 
pamphlet No. 48.) 

Based on the book entitled “Mobilizing Civilian America,’’ published }yy {), 

Council on Foreign Relations (New York). 


Labor in wartime. By Charles E. Noyes.# Washington, Editorial Resear) 
Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW.,1940. 32 pp. (Vol. II, 1940, No.2) 

Discussion of labor problems arising under the national defense program, and of 

experience in industrial relations and in fixing wages and hours during the last war 


Labor’s role in national defense. By Sidney Hillman. (In Labor Informatio, 
yey U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, September 1949 
pp. 1-4. 


Wartime control of prices. By Charles O. Hardy. Washington, Brookings [nsti- 
tution, Institute of Economies, 1940. 216 pp., charts. (Publication No. s: 
This volume consists of two parts of which the first deals with the problems 
involved in the control of prices in wartime, and the second reviews and appraise: 
the price controls developed in the United States during the last war. 


Industrial relations in wartime—Great Britain, 1914-1918: Annotated bibliograph, 
of materials in Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace, Leland Stan/or: 
Junior University. Compiled by Waldo Chamberlin. Stanford University. 
Calif., Stanford University Press, 1940. 239 pp. 

The foreword to this compilation, dated July 10, 1940, states that a companion 
bibliography for Germany, covering chiefly the period 1933-1940, is in course of 
preparation. 


fairs 


Schedule of reserved occupations. London, Ministry of Labor, 1940. 134 pp 
(Revision of May 1940; reprinted July 1940 with minor corrections.) 

Lists the occupations from which workers in Great Britain may not be with- 
drawn for national defense service, together with the ages of reservation. 


General Reports 


Estadistica industrial de 1937—-resultados del relevamiento practicado al 3 
Diciembre de 1937 [Argentina]. Buenos Aires, Direccién General de l’sta- 
distica de la Nacién, 1940. 353 pp. 

Contains data from the industrial census of Argentina of December 31, 1937, 
showing, among matters of labor interest, employment of salaried and wage- 
earning employees, by position, sex, whether less or more than 18 years of age, by 
geographical divisions, and by industry and branch of industry; and hours per 
week worked by wage earners, by geographical division and by industry, classified 
from less than 40 to more than 48 hours per week. 


Instituto de Derecho del Trabajo [Argentina], Vol. 1. Santa Fe, Universidad 
Nacional del Litoral, Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales, 1940. 150 
and 98 pp. 

The first volume of studies issued by the Institute of Labor Law of the Faculty 
of Juridical and Social Sciences of the National University of the Litora! o/ 
Argentina, containing treatises on the labor contract, rights of commercial 
employees, labor courts, credits due the worker as pay, and the principles govern- 
ing labor as found in the Argentine Constitution. There is a 98-page annotated 
bibliography on labor topics. 


Statistical abstract of Brazil, 19388. Rio de Janeiro, Brazilian Institute of Geog- 
raphy and Statistics, 1940. Ixiii, 314 pp. (In Portuguese and English.) 
Comprehensive statistical annual of Brazil, including data, through 1937, on 
retail and wholesale prices of staple foods; salaries and wages in industry, co1- 
merce, agriculture, etc.; cost of living; living conditions of low-income wage earn- 
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ers; Government-supervised retirement and pension funds; consumers’ coopera- 
tives; colonies supervised by the Federal Government; labor agreements; and 
legally recognized trade-unions (1931-1938). 


The economic welfare of Canadian employees: A study of occupations, earnings, hours, 
and other working conditions, 1913-1937. Kingston, Ontario, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Industrial Relations Section, 1940. 144 pp. (Bull. No. 4.) 


Papers read and discussed at twenty-third conference of Indian Economic Association 
held at Allahabad, January 1940. (In Indian Journal of Economics, Alla- 
habad, April 1940, pp. 395-846.) 

A number of the papers were devoted to labor conditions in India, the subjects 
discussed including labor unrest, industrial disputes, labor legislation, price con- 
trol, and agricultural labor (in Hyderabad). 


Lietuvos statistikos metraStis, 1939 m. Vilnius, Centralinis Statistikos Bitras, 
1940. 378 pp. 

This statistical yearbook of Lithuania contains information in regard to eco- 
nomic and social conditions in that country in 1939, the topics covered including 
population movements, prices and cost of living, housing, cooperative societies, 
wages of agricultural workers, public relief, and activities of sickness and old-age 
insurance funds. 
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